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IRA 


Could Irish terrorists ever 
be reconciled? - Graveside 
oration gives hope 


Mounters in a quiet Irisfa coim- 
try churchyard yesterday beard 
a nKJving tribute- fitMn across the 
religious, and political divide 
when a Loyalist leader gave the 
graveside oration at a former 
IRA leader’s funeraL . 

It was a rare moment in pol- 
itics, when differences that once 
drove adversaries to arms are 
set aside. Gusty Spence, the for- 
mer L^VF leader who once 
served a prison sentence for the 
murder of a Catholic barman, 
came unannounced to the edge 




Alan Murdoch At the going dqwnldf the suit 

Dublin ’ • . andinfoemoniing/WfewIIlre- 

member them. They shall not 
> Mourneis in a quiet Irish cOTa- wither that grow old with me. 

:: try churchyard yesterday beard A family friend said later : 
a moving tributrfrom across the “People were very moved- by 
religious, and political divide that and asked “Who was thal?^ 
when a Loyalist leader gave the Mr Lynch was officer in cora- 

ls' graveside oration at a former ■ maud of the Cavan-Monaghan 
IRA leader’s funeral. brigade ofthe ERA during the 

It was a rare moment in pol- border campaign in the late 
itfcs, when differences that once 1950s. Dropping out ofxepub- 
drove adversaries to arms are lican activity, he became a siles-' 
set aside. Gusty Spence, the for- man with the Dublin cake firm 
mer L^VF leader who once Gateaux 
served aprisoo sentence for the In the Seventies Mr ^ Lynch 
^ murder of a Catholic barman, had become involved in cross- 
came unannounced to the edge border initiatives that saw 

Protestant children from die 
most deprived parts of Shankfll 
Road area of Belfast spend 
summer holidays at campsm the 
Irish Republic in the company 
of Catholic children at lynch’s 
home village of CootehflL 
The two men met through a 
common acquaintance, Ire- 
land's late Roman Catholic Pri- 
mate, Cardinal Tomas OTiaich, 
who had met Spence in prison 
at a time when the UVF man 
was losing faith in violence as 
a means of achieving political 
ends. 

Gusty Spence: Set old This unlikely dialogue led to 

enmities aside a celebrated present from the 

fg Loyalist of a prison delicacy, to- 

•Jf of the grave of the former ERA - bacco soaked in poteen, to the 
r*. border brigade chief Jim Lynch fellow pipe-smoking cleric. 

\ / and spoke with quiet dignity of Spence tola foe Cardinal glee- 
the loss of an enemy who bad fuDy it was made illicitly in a se- 
.... become a close friend. . cret stQI ty the loyalist inmates 

Many among foe 150 mourn- in the Maze Prison and 
^ ere at St Michael's Church in drunk, with permission from 
^ Cootehill, County Cavan, were commanders on special 
unaware of who foe 'elderly . occasions, 
y speaker was until foe poignant . Spence’s en s uin g dialogue 
jj stoiy of the friendshipbeween with OTiaidh, a former nni- 
the two men and their families versity lecturer in history and a 

I " was revealed by Mr Lynch's re!- regular viator to M-Block pris- 
atives. Mr Lynch died oh oners led to foe' UVF man be- 
Wednesday after a brief ill- coining aware of Lynch and his 

ness. aged 72, . .. parallel abandonment of vio- 

Mr Spence told'the mount-' lence in favour of efforts to 
eis, “Jim Lynch and 1 were , bridge the co mm u ni ty divide, 
friends, l am not here tq deify OTiaich supported' lunch’s 
foe man. He was a simple man, ' summer camps project, 
but although not wealthy he was Mr Lynch’s Yorkshire-boro 

w^lthy in his friends and in his^ wife Norma told The Indepen- . 

si! !c*ve of his country/ ■ deni her husband and Spenee 


Gusty Spence: Set old 
enmities aside 

of foe grave of foe former ERA 
border brigade chief Jim Lynch 


drunk, with . permission from 
commanders on special 
occasions. 

. Spence’s ensuing dialogue 
with OTiaidh, a former uni- 
versity lecturer in history and a 
regular visitor to M-Block pris- 
oners led to foe' UVF man be- 
coming aware of Lynch and his 
parallel abandonment of vio- 
lence in favour of efforts to 
bridge the community divide. 
OTiaich supported' lunch’s , 
summer camps project. 

Mr Lynch’s Yorkshire-born | 



Gascoigpe: His fnchreion in England squad after aebnitting wife beatbig has raised a storm Photograph: Jasper JuinetyReuter 


war after 
in Zaire 


“The two of us were from dif». wrote to each other some years 


1 ferent traditions," Mr Spence- 
^7 said. “I am here to represent foe 


ago, then spoke on the tele- 
phone. “Then we went to meet 


htT*KH 


irtrmt 41*^ if 1 a lot from his. friendship "He thing was history, history, 

‘I? « nhiin J 11 mi l ‘" N described the former IRA com- , histoiy. r . 

.^mander as “a kindred spirit • Yeats befoie:foe l9W ce^e- 
• V.- -In a poignant fareiellhe .fires Cardinal 0 «* "told Jun 

■T . •!»!« quoted from LauimiceRinycaj’s that ff there was ever to be hc^e 

*** 1 ,ni' i ’’’ .'traditional lament “For foe of' peace in Ireland Gusty 

" . f\i\ Fallen," tnoreoften recited in Spence was the man who would 

•• ij^lnjemoty of British comrades at 4 do a lot to xnake it happen, she 
TAHl r * v ,K:arms: “Age shall not .weary., recalled. 
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James Roberts 

Zaire and Rwanda were head- 
ing yesterday for a conflict foal 
' could engulf central Africa, as 
foe Rwandan army and its lo- 
cal allies took control of large 
parts of eastern Zaire. The 
Tuts allies control the major 
towns of Bukavu and Uvira, and 
are cm foe point of taking 
Goma. 

As hundreds of thousands of 
refugees in the eastern 
provinces of North and South 
Kivu fled before the fighting, the 
e thni c battles threatened to ex- 
plode in the capita], Kinshasa. 
Thousands of university stu- 
dents swarmed through foe 
streets demanding all-out war 
with neighbouring Rwanda and 
Burundi and shouting for the 
Tutsi rebels’ defeat Many trav- 
eled in vehicles hijacked from 
civilians. Tbtsis, who are among 
.some of Zaire's roost success- 
ful entrepeneurs and profes- 
sionals, ace packing up and 
leaving, fearing a witchhunt On 
Thursday, .foe transitional par- 
lramen t called fqf.lutsis to be 
sacked from foe army, civil ser- 
vice and stale-run firms. 

- Panicking residents Streamed 
out of the border town of Goma 
a$ Zairean and Rwandan sol- 


diers fought in foe streets and 
Tbtsi rebels battled for control 
of the airport, the aid Ufelme for 
hundreds of thousands of 
refugees. “There are RPA 
(Rwandan Patriotic Army), 
troops in uniforms in foe cen- 
tre of Goma city, foe main 
square. They came in by land 
and across Lake Kivu on boats- 
landing on the city beach,” said 
a diplomat in Rwanda, who de- 
clined to be identified. “We are 
2 10per cent certain the RPA is 
in Goma. It is confirmed,” 
added another diplomat 
Radio reports said 100 for- 
eignerswere trapped in a cathe- 
dra', in foe. centre of Bukavu, a 
provincial capital 60 miles south 
of Goma at the southern end of 
Lake Kivu. And 35 miles (55 
kilometers) north of Qoma, 
200,000 terrified Hutu refugees 
were'fieeing the fighting. '• 
TUliis, backed by the Rwan- 
dan army, arie fighting to repel . 
Zairean army attacks- and to - 
push Rwandan Hutu refugees 
further into Zaire. A Reuters 
photographer, Corixxne Dufka, 
confirmed . yesterday ' that 
Bukavu fell to foe rebels on 
Wednesday. DnflE^ who was in 
foe town throughout foe fight- 
ing, said foe Zairean mifitaiy 
ana allied militiamen fled the 


city followed tty tens of thou- 
sands of people in foe hours be- 
fore the rebels entered foe 
town. She said foe ethnic Ihlsi 
Banyam ulenge rebels, who 
were well equipped with mor- 
tars, were well disciplined and 
had -not looted foe town. She 
saw 28 people who had been ex- 
ecuted by the Zairean army be- 
fore foe troops fled. After 
capturing Bukavu foe rebels 
then closed in on Goma. 

. Heavy cross-border artillery 
and mortar fire continued yes- 
terday. A shell fired from Zaire 
exploded in the main market of 
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pl acing foe name of Protestant, 
Cathofic and dissenter with foe 
■common names of Irishmen. It 
was my husband’s dream foat 

people would get together.” 


QUICKLY 


Nurse jailed 
A nurse who deliberately al- 
tered crucial settings on life-sav- 
ing machines in an intensive 
care ward was yesterday jailed 
for five years. Page 6 

No easy solution 
The new., headmaster of foe 
troubled Ridings School in 
Halifax, .admitted that there 


would be no easy way for him 
to restore order and turn foe 
school around. • Page 4 

Tax cuts wanting 

Five of foe Government’s set in- 
dependent economic advisers 
attempted to persuade foe 
Chancellor not to indulge in a 
pre-election Budget tax give- 
away. The Gty, however, be- 
lieves that he is going to give 
away £2-3bn. Pag® 22 
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Gisenyi, Rwanda, right across 
foe border from Goma, and 
wounded several people. The 
artillery attack sem about 5.000 
residents fleeing. 

About 10,000 to 15.000 
Rwandan troops were attacking 
from inside Zaire and from 
the Rwandan side of foe border, 
said a Zairean military 
spokesman, Victor MasandL 
Tutsis moved into foe area of 
Zaire north of Lake Kivu about 
60 years ago, and have lived in 
Zairean territory south of foe 
lake for at least 200 rears. Last 
month Zairean officials or- 
dered those in South Kivu, the 
Banyamulenge, to leave. 

On Thursday, Raymond 
Chretien, the new UN envoy to 
Central Africa, said in New 
York that he would stop in 
Lausanne to see foe Zairean 
President, Mobutu Sese Seko, 
before he leaves for foe region 
in foe coming week. Mr Mobu- 
tu, 66, underwent surgery for 

E restate cancer in Lausanne’s 
diversity Hospital in August. 
The fighting is fueling a 
refugee crisis that threatens to 
match the proportions of foe 
1994 exodus of 1.1 million 
Rwandan Hums, who fled to 
Zaire fearing reprisals for foe 
Hutu massacre of Tutsis. 
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England 
expects... a 
wife-beater 
to stay in 
decent 
obscurity 


Liz Hunt 

He had a clean shot at an open 
goal but Glenn Hoddle. the 
England coach, failed spectac- 
ularly. according to thousands 
of foe more discerning fans of 
the beautiful game. 

His inclusion of Paul Gas- 
coigne, alleged wife-beater and 
champion “oik", in foe England 
squad for its World Cup quali- 
fying match next week has un- 
leashed widespread outrage. 

Almost two-thirds of callers 
in a Radio Five Live poll yes- 
terday said Hoddle was wrong 
to include Gascoigne. In a poll 
of more than 1.000 people for 
Teletext, 71 per cent said Hod- 
dle should not have picked the 
footballer, whose wife Sheiyl 
was pictured last month heav- 
Dy bruised with her arm in a 
sling after a reported con- 
tretemps with her drunken 
spouse in a Scottish hotel. 

Angry women's groups at- 
tacked Hoddle for putting foot- 
ball before the safety of women, 
and accused him of condoning 
domestic violence. “Winning a 
match is obviously more im- 
portant...” Julie Bindel of foe 
International Conference on 
Violence and foe Abuse of 
Women said. 

With foe nation reported to 
be in moral free-fall and its 
schools apparently over- run by 
violent pupils, Hoddle, a 
celebrity Christian, had the 


chance this w eek to make a dif- 
ference. his critics argue. 

Excluding Gazza from (he 
national squad would haie sig- 
nalled public rejection of the 
worst excesses of the troubled 
star's behaviour, professional- 
ly and personally, in recent 
weeks. “Forget moral guid- 
ance and contracts for good be- 
haviour. not picking Gazza for 
England would have had a 
bigger impact," said one dis- 
Husioned teacher of teenage 
boys. 

This is an England team, af- 
ter all, which is still riding high 
on the euphoria of its famous 
defeat by Germany in the Eu- 
ropean Championship in June. 
Then the valiant and unflagging 
efforts of the players - cspcSalh’ 
Gazza - won the hearts and 
minds of everyone. Even Ger- 
maine Greer was moved to eu- 
logise the team, describing ftiul 
Gascoigne as the lovable “Just 
William” of foe side. 

But instead of grasping the 
opportunity presented to him. 
Hoddle yesterday was accused 
of endorsing Yob Culture and 
canonising Gazza, as its patron 
saint. Ibis peroxide-enhanced, 
cerebrally challenged role mod- 
el joins a recovering alcoholic 
(Tony Adams) and a reformed 
drug addict and gambler (Paul 
Merson) in foe squad, elegible 
to represent their country 
against Georgia next week. 

Sport page 32 



Can the new 
125 bhp Audi A3 
outsprint 
an angry rhino? 
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Tough curbs on unions planned 


significant shorts 




Barrie Clement 

Labour Editor 

The Government is proposing 
some of the toughest employ- 
ment legislation since the Sec- 
ond World War, making it 
difGcult or impossible for 
unions to mount effective in- 
dustrial action in a wide range 
of industries. 

In a draft Green Paper 
leaked to the TUG ministers re- 
yea] plans to give companies and 
individuals rights to prevent 
“disproportionate or excessive” 
stoppages particularly in nu> 
nopoly'services. 

The document, entitled In- 
dustrial Action and Trade 


Unions, goes much further than 
unions feared -doubling the no- 
tice period for stoppages from 
seven to 14 days and enforcing 
fresh ballots every three months 
where action continues- 

Under the proposals, ballots 
will also require a majority of 
those entitled to vote, not sim- 
ply a majority of those voting. 
That woulc^ mean the present 
mandate for acdon at the Roy- 
al Mail would be null and void. 

Other suggestions by the 
Government were labelled as 
“vindictive and small minded* 1 
by TUC officials. Rights to 
time off for union activities 
would be abolished, and there 
would no longer be an obliga- 


tion on management to provide 
information on which to base 
collective bargaining. 

By far the most serious ele- 
menLof the proposed law is the 
plan to outlaw “disproportion- 
ate" aciioti. The paper makes 
clear that recent strikes affect- 
ing the fire service, public trans- 
port and the postal service would 
have come within the scope of 
such laws. Unions which fell foul 
of injunctions could expect fines' 
for contempt of court and se- 
questration of assets. 

John Monks, general secre- 
tary of the TUC, said ministers 
were “plumbing new depths" in 
an attempt to make political 
capital out of trade unions. He 


said the provisions were con- 
fusing and could lead to thou- 
sands of court cases where 
judges would have to decide 
whether the impact of industrial 
acdon would be “dispropor- 
tionate or excessive”. 

The paper suggests that in- 
dustrial action would qualify if 
there were risks to lifehealth or 
safety; threats to national se- 
curity or serious damage to 
property or the economy. An- 
other provision which might 
be seen as a “catch-all” is where 
action disrupts “everyday life or 
activities in the whole or part of 
the country”. 

It acknowledges that there 
may be some “uncertainty” 


over the legislation initially, 
but this would reduce as case 
law built up. 

The paper makes dear that 
the strikes on London Under- 
ground this summer would have 
been declared unlawful unless 
the union maintained mini- 
mum services on all lines. The 
law could not be invoked where 
individuals had been “mildly in- 
convenienced”. 

Another example used by 
the document, however, is 
where a mobile phone network 
is dosed by industrial action.' Be- 
cause it would be expensive to 
switch to another system, the 
document implies that a cus- 
tomer could legitimately seek 


redress. An official has added 
in parenthesis in this part of the 

draft are looking for a bet- 

ter example”. 

While only a minority of 
trade unions had abused their 
power, the Government did 
not believe that relying on 
unions to “exercise- restraint" 
provided sufficient protection, 
the paper says. 

A spokeswoman for the De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
tiy said Ian Lang, President of 
the Board of Thade, would not 
comment on any leaked docu- 
ment Mr Lang nad however set 
out his views on why strikes with 
a “disproportionate effect" 
should be made unlawful. 



Man charged 

overlidbum 

Arwbomb 

A man is to be charged with 
bombing Army headquarters 
in Northern Ire land; it was 
revealed last night He comes 
from north Belfast and is 
expected to appear in court 
in the city today. 

One soldier died following 
the no- warning ERA double 
bomb attack at Thiepval 
barracks, Lisburn, Co 
Antrim, on 7 October. More 
than 30 others, many of them 
civilians, were injured when 
two car bombs went off 
within minutes of each other 
after being driven through 
the "pass-holders only” 
entrance at the barracks. 

Irish Gardai yesterday 
seized grenades and bomb- 
making equipment on a 
remote farm in Co Louth 
near the border with' 
Northern Ireland. The find - 
the second important find 
this week - was made dose to 
where ERA mortars of the 
Mark 6 type used in the 1994 
Heathrow Airport attack - 
were discovered last month. 


Sun apologises 
to Christie 

Former Olympic champion . 
sprint Linford Christie 


Against the grain: Anne Watson, who is trying to get tobacco tax cut, brings her nationwide campaign to Parliament. 


Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


Ministers do U -turn on sex tourism Bill 


substantial undisclosed libel 
damages over a newspaper's 
claim that be had failed to 

•pay mainrertance fdrhis 

children. ‘ ’ 

The Sun ran a front-page 
story in August last year 
claiming that the 10-year-old 
[ L twins afo-lfryCar-eld Stid 1 ' 
were forced to live on state 
benefits, and published 
criticism of the athlete 
generated by the story. News 
Group Newspapers Lid 
apologised for the 
publication, and accepted that 
Mr Christie had made - and 
continued to make - 
substantial payments for the 
children. 


Police learn to 
save lives 

City of London Police are 
being trained to save lives 
with automated external 
defibrillators (AEDsl, used 
for people suffering heart 
attacks. The three-year 
scheme was launched 
yesterday by Barfs City Life 
Saver, a charity based at St 
Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Officers wfil operate a 
smaller version of hospital 
AEDs to analyse the -pattern's 
heart and administer the 
appropriate electrical charge. 
Susan Emmett 


Van in fatal 

motorway 

crash 

A 19-year-old woman died 
yesterday when a van 
carrying IS young people to a 
theme park collided with the 
central reservation on a 
motorway. TWo other women 
were in a critical condition in 
hospital after the accident, 
which happened on the M42 
near Solihull West Midlands. 
Nine others of the group 
travelling in the Ford Transit 
van were treated in hospital. 

A police spokesperson said 
the E-registration van, which 
had benches down both sides, 
had apparently lost control 
nearJunction 6 of the 
northbound carriageway.!. 
New regulations come into 
force next February which 
require all minibuses carrying 
children to have forward- 
facing seats and a seatbelt on 
every seat. 

Oasis star in 
£2m deal 

Noel Gallagher, the force 
behind supergroup Oasis, has 
signed a ffm publishing deal 
to write songs for another 
two albums. The contract 
extends his co mmi tment with 
Sony, Creation Songs and 
Michael Jackson's ATV 
Music Publishing for another 
three years. ■ 

The top-selling group were 
on the point of splitting up in 
September after Noel's' : 
brother, Liam, walked out on 
their American tour. Now 
they are recording thdir third 
album in London. 


Fiennes stuck 
in Chile ... 

Sir Ranulph Fiennes’ quest 
to become the first person to 
trek across the Antarctic has 
been delayed because of bad 
weather; The explorer was 
due to set off on a solo 
journey across 1,800 miles of 
frozen wilderness - but was 
stranded in Chile. 

The 

Independent 

Today’s newspaper, including 
the Long Weekend. 

Magazine and the Eye. is a 
-larger package than we have 
offered our readers before. 

As a result, and because of 
increased production costs, 
we have reluctantly raised the 
Saturday price by a modest 
lOp, from SOp to 60p. The 
price of The Independent on 
other days remains 
unaffected. 


N' 

t" 


Jason Ben nett o 
and Co fin Brown 


The Government appeared to 
be in further disarray over its 
legislative programme last night 
when it announced that vet an- 
other measure - this lime sex 
tourism - would he included in 
a Bill just days after ministers 
said it would' be left for back 
bench MPs to adopt. 

Labour immediately seized 


upon the announcement as the 
latest example of a Tory u- 
tum. 

Under die proposals cliild 
molesters who commit offences 
abroad, particularly in the Far 
East, could be prosecuted in this 
country. 

The 'move will be included in 
legislation to introduce a reg- 
ister of paedophiles. 

The Government decided to 
extend extra-territorial juris- 


diction to child sex offences in 
July after a six-month review of 
the law. 

New powers would also cov- 
er offences committed In 
Britain, including conspiring to 
commit or inciting child sex 
abuse abroad. 

Last week Michael Howard, 
the Home Secretary, said that 
the sex tourism measures 
should be included in a Private 
Members Bill, rather than the 


Crime Bill, which is expected to 
make slow progress through 
the house due to its wide scope 
and controversial provisions. 

But a Home Office spok- 
esman confirmed yesterday that 
provisions for the new powers 
will now be included in a new 
Bill - left out of the Queen's 
Speech but reinstated to the 
Government's legislative agen- 
da after Labour leader Tony 
Blair promised co-operation. 


The Bill will create a national 
register of the whereabouts of 
convicted sex offenders. 

The announcement is latest 
in a series of Governmental 
changes of heart. 

The Prime Minister, having 
initially axuged that legislation 
on stalking was difficult and 
should be introduced via a Pri- 
vate Members Bill agreed mid 
speech to make it port of offi- 
cial government legislation af- 


ter a 
spe 


a promise by Labour to help 
ed it through. 

He did the same after secur- 
ing a similar oppostion agree- 
ment on the proposal for the 
register of sex offenders. 

There have also been swift 
changes in the government’s 
stance on combat knives, 
which the Home Office first 
dismissed as an nnsolvable 
problem before announcing a 
review. 
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Could the Audi A3 leap across a very wide chasm 
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news 


From dirty dogs to ghetto-blasters 
- the culture of shame is back 


Christian Woftnar 
and Luke Ja rvis 

The most famous Thatcherite 
borough in Britain has devised 
the modem equivalent of being 
pm m the stocks. Anti-social 
tenants in Wandsworth who 
are convincted of offences such 
as allowing their dogs to foul 
footpaths are to have their 
names prominently displayed in 
council literature anrf adver- 
tisements in local newspapers. 

The council’s bousing com- 
mittee voted on Thursday night 
to publicise the names of 30 
people found to be “dog- 
foul ers” or to have disobeyed 
noise control orders but this list 
was reduced to 20 yesterday 
when the Tory chairwoman, 
Margaret Mervis, removed 
some of the names because 
they bad an involvement with 
social services or the offences 
bad occurred too long ago. She 
said that tenants in rent arrears 
would not be included: “1 do not 
consider that being in rent ar- 
rears is ami-social." 

However, local newspapers 
are not playing bail with 
Wandsworth's "name and 
shame" policy. The editor of the 
Wandsworth Borough News is in- 
sisting that any such publicity 
will have to be as part of paid 
advertisements. 

The shaming by n aming is 
part of a British tradition of avic 
humiliation stretching from the 
use of the stocks inthe Middle 
Ages to more recent attempts 
by councils to name those in 
rent arrears or who had not paid 
their poll tax. DC Thomson, 
owner of the publications 
group, used to patrol the streets 
of Dundee in his Rolls-Royce at 
a sensible speed of 30mph and 
publish the registration numbers 
of any car that overtook Mm. 
And in July, Mark Smith, pub- 
lican of the Crown, Ludgprshall, 
in -Wiltshire, showed continu- 
ously on a large screen a video 
of the thief convicted of taking 
his fruit machine takings 

The policy already got into . 
trouble yesterday when one of 
those named, Mick O’Reilly, 
said he was fanning legal ac- ' 
don. “My little mongrel got out . 
the back in January of this 
year, I left the gate open," said 
Mr O'Reilly, 54, wfap Jives Qn 
the Somerset Estate. He was ■ 
fined £72 and says be has nev- 
er been in trouble before: .‘Tin 
going to sue for libel overthiSu" 

Whndsworth has always tak- 
en pride in being in the van- 
guard of Tory policy. In the law 
1970s. it pioneered the sale of 
council houses, before the ar- 
rival of Margaret Thatcher in 
Downing Street, and it was the 


first council to. contract out 
services such as dustbin collec- 
tion and street cleaning. 

- Accusations of social engi- 
neering are borne od by the fed 
that the policies, particularly 
council bouse sales, have re- 
sulted in a complete transfor- 
mation of the demography of 
the area. Battersea, once a 
Labour stronghold, is now a rel- 
atively safe lory seat while 
. David MeDor’s Putney, a fa- 
mous marginal in the 1970s, is 
now rock solid. . 

While for many years, the 
"Labour opposition opposed 
every move by the council, in 
these days of blurred politics, 
the Labour group on the coun- 
cil is supporting much of new 
"name and shame” strategy. 
John Gallagher, Labour’s 

hnnting ^pn kiCTian, saiH that hp 

was worried “we would be 
called soft on law and order if 
we didn’t go along with this”. 
However, Labour did oppose 
the naming of people accused 
of criminal offences - rather 
than being the subject of coun- 
cil prosecutions- and this has 
now been postponed until a foil 
council meeting next month 
because Labour said council 
tenants had not teen consult- 
ed on the matter. 

Long after the departure of 
Mrs Thatcher, the ethos stOl 
lives on in Wandsworth. Ms 
Mervis said that the council 
would soon be implementing a 
policy, made lawml under the 
Housing Act 1996, of evicting 
any tenants convicted of serious 
cr iminal offences. The strategy 
is part of a wider social agen- 
da, also now being adopted by 
Labour front-benchers, of using 
the council's position as land- 
lord to ensure that tenants be- 
have themselves. 

Opponents see it as patronis- 
ing and discriminatory against 
tenants. Indeed, w^e the ooun- 
cfl prosecutes both local home 
owners and its Own tenants for 
such offences, Ms Mervis said 
that only names of council teh- 
ants would be pubticsed: “Vlfe are 
doing ttem our capacity of land- 
lords as part of our strategy to 
deal with anti-sodal behavioar.’’- 
There have been previous ex- 
amples of councils trying to 
shame their resident In 1991, 
Brent, in north west London, 
took out four pagp advertise- - 
meats in local freesheets listing ’ 
the names and addresses for 
those who had orders for non- 
payment of poll tax and business 
r at es . John WWker, the council's 
spokesman, said last night: “It 
was very unpopular with those 
listed but it worked as the non- 
payment rate went from 38 per 
cent to 10 per cent."- • 



... but in Glasgow they manage it with a smile 




Paper weights: Papier mac he sculptures set an example to litter louts 


A “heavy-weighf Glasgow couple have been ven 
kindly helping out Strathclyde Police's Spotiighi ini- 
tiative by picking up litter themselves as part of a 
campaign to highlight the problem and the public 
nuisance that it causes. 

The police are so pleased with the help from Mr 
and Mrs Maclean and their dog. Scrap that the Chief 
Constable will meet them this morning personal- 
ly to thank them for the litter they that have heen 
carrying. 

The two six-feet paper-mache figures and their 
dog will be on display beside two Spotlight on Lit- 
ter advertisement trailers outside the PiU Street en- 
trance of Strathclyde Police force headquarters. 
Chief Constable John Orr will meet the family at 
1 lam. The paper-mache figures were commissioned 
for the Art Store, Queen Street. Glasgow, and were 
lent to Strathclyde Police for the duration of the 
three-month Spotlight Initiative. 

The figures were made by Mhairi Cost, a Glas- 
gow-based artist, who set up her workshop after re- 
ceiving a grant from the Scottish Arts Council. 

The figures will go back to the .An Store as a win- 
dow-display after helping out the Spotlight cam- 
paign. 

Ibday Sergeant Kenny Rodger will accompany 
.the Maclean family along Sauchichal! Street, dis- 
tributing public-information leaflets on litter and 
vandalism and giving advice to the public about the 
spotlight initiative and litter. 


Four decades on, Hamburg says 
it has had enough of the Beatles 


Rushdie delighted after Danes 
change mind on exclusion 


David Lister 

Arts News Editor 

Hamburg has harmed The Bea- 
tles. Belatedly, almost four 
decades after the German port 
took in the bunch of teenage 
wannabes and nurtured their 
raw talent in its red light area 
nightclubs, it has decided 
enough is enough. 

Messrs McCartney, Harri- 
son and Starr are said to be puz- 
zled and secretly a little thrilled 
that m then- mid fifties they are 
considered too shocking for 
any city, let alone "one as earthy 
as Hamburg. 

The surviving Beatles were 
informed yesterday that the 
Hamburg city council has ve- 
toed the playmg of tracks from 
the group’s new Anthology 3 al- 
bum or shots from the accom- 
panying Anthology video in its 
shopping malls or any public ; 
places. . 1 



Love me do: But Hamburg is no longer so keen 


•The album is being played in 
shopping maUs across Ger- 
many, m dties including Berlin. 
Nuremberg and FrankfurL 
But Hamburg, the Conti- 
nental city most closely associ- 
ated with the group, has 
ordered a shutdown of the Bea- 
tles sound. When EMI, the 


Beatles' record company, was 
informed of the decision, it 
thought it was a joke and car- 
ried on with the public relays of 
the music. Then in a scene 
reminiscent of the pomp and 
pomposity of the mayor and cor- 
poration of Hanover ia The 
Ked Piper, the diy council of 


Hamburg invoked the might of 
its ancient bye-laws. 

The corporation informed 
EMI there was an old city reg - 1 
ulation which “prohibited flick- 
ering light in public places." This 
meant that playing of the Bea- 
tles video must cease immedi- 
ately. Though no light flickers 
from the album, public plays of 
that have also been banned. 

The Beatles* spokesman Ge- 
off Baker said last night: “Per- 
haps they were concerned there 
would be riots at the check out 
counters. It does seem bizarre 
that the group who put this city 
on the map for much of the 
world and who reminisce about 
Hamburg in their new video kjw 
find that video banned by Ham- 
burg city comicaL It’s amusing 
and a little shocking that The 
Beatles are not considered suit- 
able for public display in the dty 
that once paid them to perform 
twice nightly." 


Tony Barber 

Europe Editor 

Salman Rushdie, the author 
living under an Iranian death 
threat, thanked the govern- 
ment of Denmark yesterday 
for reversing its decision and 
inviting him to Copenhagen to 
collect a literary award. 

Earlier in the week, the Dan- 
ish government had asked 
Rushdie to stay away from the 
award ceremony on the grounds 
that the police would not be able 
to provide for his security. 

“I gather there’s been a lot of 
fuss in Denmark today, and a 
lot ofpeople have been very an- 
noyed about the government's 
decision. I am delighted that 
they have so swiftly reversed 
their decision," Rushdie said. 

The Danish culture minister, 
Jytte Hilten, said in a letter to 
tne author that Denmark “re- 
grets the award ceremony can- 



Salman Rushdie: Delighted 
by swift reversal of decision 

not take place as planned, hut 
must assure you that the deci- 
sion was taken purely on secu- 
rity grounds. 

"i would like to invite you 
and personally present you 


with your prize in Copenhagen." 

Denmark's Prime Minister. 
Poul Nyrup Rasmussen, said 
Rushdie would have to scrap his 
plans to collect the award on 14 
November, the dale of the cer- 
emony, but would be free to vis- 
it Copenhagen "some lime 
before Christmas". He did not 
specify an exact date. 

Rushdie has heen tiring in 
semi-secrccy ever since the late 
Iranian spiritual revolutionary 
leader, the Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, issued a fenva in 
19S9 decreeing that he should 
be killed for his “blasphemous" 
book. The Saianic Verses. Iran’s 
present rulers say that they are 
powerless to nullity the /u/wa. 
but stress lh3t they have no in- 
tention of sending hitmen to 
murder the author. 

In recent years, Rushdie has 
travelled widely in Britain and 
abroad, giving lectures and at- 
tending meetings that have 


sometimes been wvll-.id\ er- 
ased in advance. Earlier this 
week, he gave a reading of hi* 
works in Mcnna. 

Thc Danish government had 
initially said (hat Mr Rushdie 
might be in danger in Copen- 
hagen because (he police had 
other urgent matters to deal 
with, above all the threat of 
Nordic hiker gangs. 

One such gang recently fired 
a rocket -propel fed missile into 
another gang's headquarters in 
the Danish capital, killing two 
people. 

However, there were imme- 
diate protests from human 
rights groups and politicians in 
Denmark and abroad. 

“I’m disappointed that we 
sent out a signal which can be 
intemreied us if we’re falling on 
our knees before the Iranian 
regime," said Bjoem Elmqvist, 
a member of the Danish Rad- 
ical Partv. 
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IN TOMORROWS 

IN DEPEN DEM ON SUNDAY 


THE SUNDAY REVIEW 


ARE YOU GETTING 
ENOUGH? 
Or are your friends 
earning much 
more than you? 
The ultimate guide 
to who earns what 

THE LOFT REVOLUTION 
Has it all gone wrong? 

THE WORM RETURNED 
Flukes and maggots are being 
used to treat Aids 

CAMERA NO LONGER 
OBSCURA 
Christopher Isherwood tells 
tales in his diary 



real life 



THE BODY 
OF THE FUTURE 
The fat shall be 
thin, the old shall be 
young, and the ugly 
will buy new faces ... 
but will we be happier? 

METAL GURU 

Hester Lacey gets her spoon 

bent by Uri Geller 




AGASSI: 
FALLEN HERO 

He may be 
walking out with 
Brooke Shields, butcan 
he still play tennis? 

FERGEE: 
THE FIRST 10 YEARS 
Not her but him. 
Alex Ferguson has been 
manager of Manchester 
United for a decade 


BUSINESS 

SWAPSHOP 

Banks will become shops and shops will 
become banks 

THE JARGONBUSTERS 
Beat financial gobbledegook and win two 
Upper Class return tickets to New York on 
Virgin Atlantic. Send in the worst example of 
jargon that you can find, with your translation. 
Closing date 18 November 


Fm no 
new 



Judith Judd 

Education Editor 


The man appointed yesterday 
to the most difficult job in ed- 
ucation - the headship of the 
Ridings School, Halifax - says 
be is "no Messiah” and cannot 
turn round the school on his 
own. 

Calderdale Council dosed 
the school on Thursday after 
two members of staff were as- 
saulted. One. a supply teacher 
in French, had her breast fon- 
dled by a 15-year-old boy. 

Mr Clark, at present head of 
a grant maintained school near 
the Ridings, refused to say 
wbetber he would agree to the 


expulsions which, stoking teach- 
ers at the school are demand- 
ing before they will return to 
work. 

And he appealed to journal- 
ists to leave the school alone so 
that he could restore a normal 
routine. 

Mr Clark, head of Ras trick 
School, told ITN: “This is the 
last chance for the Ridings 
School. I don't really want to 
make any comments on exclu- 
sions because I don’t know 
who should be excluded and 
who sbouldn't. 

“It may be that some children 
. will be better off with a more 
varied curricul um- I will be 
looking at the quality of Leach- 


ing and leaning throughout the 
school.” 

He said later that his job 
would beto restore the morale 
of everyone in the scfaooL He 
rejected the idea that the school 
was dose to anarchy: he knew 
there were many good staff 
employed there and that most 
of the pupils were well-be- 
haved. 

Coun. Stephen Pearson, a 
Liberal Democrat and former 
Rastrick governors, described 
the job at the Riding? as “the 
biggest professional challenge 
in secondary education” but 
said that Mr Qaxfc had suc- 
cessfully turned round his pre- 
sent school. Four years ago 36 


per cent of pupils gpt five good 
GCSEs. This year the figure was 
49 per cent. . . 

He bad got rid of failing 
teachers, set up a motorbike 
group to keep pupils off the 
streets and had won funding for 
new playing fields from the lot- 
tery. 

“He’s not one of your open- . 
toe sandalled, bushy-bearded, 
anorak wearing seven ties-styie 
teachers,” he said. 

Senior inspectors who visit- 
ed the Ridings this week mil tier 
liver their report to Gillian 
Shephard, the Secretary of 
State for Education, on Thesday. 
If they say it is failing, she 
could order a team of experts - 


an education association - to 
take over the school which 
it decide to. close it down, 
tvid Blunkett, the shadow 
secretary of state for education, 
attacked Calderdale council for 

“benevolent inaction”. He said 
the council should not wait for 
the school to be declared fail- 
ing but should draw up its ac- 
tion plan at once. 

That should indude the re- 
moval of the worst pupils and 
a review of teachingstandards. 
The appointment, of a grant 
maintained school head by the 
Labour council roused specu- 
lation that the authority might 
be hoping to avert the school's 
takeover. 


Parents lay 
blame on 
teachers 


Charlie Bain 


Outside the firmly locked doors 
of the Ridings, a group of sev- 
en girls posed for photographs 
under a banner saying “support 
tbe innocent”. The school may 
be dosed, but the arguments 
over who is responsible for the 
breakdown in discipline con- 
tinued. 

Parents were still angry at tbe 
closure and blamed the teach- 
ers for the lack of control. One 
couple were considering legal 
action while a mother whose son 
was among tbe 600 sent home 
on Thursday said the teachers 
couldn't cope and were unruly 
themselves. 

None of this bothered the 
group of seven girls who have 
formed an action group caning 
themselves “Good Kids Win , 
in an attempt to make the 
school a safer and more pleas- 
ant place. “Seventeen people 
have already signed our peti- 
tion,” said Jo Lovell, 15. “We 
just want to be able to work hard 
and enjoy everything the school 
has to offer.” 

A written statement, 
scrawled in coloured ink on a 
piece of A4 paper, was handed 
ouL It said that most of the 
pupils got on well with the staff 
and a lot of effort was put in out- 
side school hours to help tbe 
pupils succeed. “We have been 
disgusted by many of the com- 
ments made in the media over 
the past few days,” it read. 
"We think there are a lot of 
pupils in the school who support 
the staff but are too frightened 
to say so.” 

Zoe Taylor, 15, leading the 
group, is studying for seven 
GCSEs and wants to become a 
nurse. "If we go for an interview 
and say we're from the Ridings 


school it wQ] pull us down,” she 
said. “Doors will be closed be- 
fore they are even opened.” 

For many parents, the teach- 
ers are to blame. One mother 
Diane Griffiths, whose 11 -year- 
old son David has just started 
at the school, said she bad 
complained to the council and 
the chairman of the governors 
last month after he was al- 
legedly physically abused by a 
member of staff. 

“You hear all about Lhe chil- 
dren attacking their teachers but 

you hear nothing about the 
teachers abusing the pupils," she 
said “My son was assaulted by 
a teacher for banging his ruler 
on the desk and giggling, with 
classmates. * 

“The teacher grabbed him 
and ripped his jumper, dragged 
him out of his seat, threw him 
against a desk and then threw 
him but of a class." 

Mrs. Griffiths, a angle moth- 
er in her thirties, also said that 
she was appalled at the way the 
staff just threw the children oa 
to the street vnth an expkmatoiy 
note oh Thursday. 

Another disgruntled parent, 
Sheriden Walton, whose chil- 
dren, Ghantel, 14, and Jamie, 
15, both attend the school, said 
she felt that the appointment of 
new headmaster, Pieter Clarice, 
would do nothing to help dis- 
cipline. 

"How’s it going to beta with 
these pupps?* she asked “In the 
end we'll just be bat* to square 
one. I can't see a way forward 
for the school as it is now.” 

When asked what she felt 
about sending her children to a 
school where other pupils were 
alleged to have sexually abused 
the staff, she replied: “It’s im- 
mensely worrying. If it happens 
to a member of staff then it 



Oat of dasss: Zoo Taylor and fellow members of the Ridings School action group, the 
school's problems will puH them down, they say Photograph: Asad our Guzelian 


could easily happen to a child 
as well" 

Both Mrs Griffiths and Mrs 
Walton feel that the break- 
down in discipline is mainly 
down to a hard core of around 
12 pupils whom they believe 
should be expelled. “They 
should deal with them one at 
a time and get rid of the main 
trouble-makers,” said Mrs 
Griffiths. “Then discipline the 
rest” 

Later in the morning, the girl 
who was said to have slammed 
a door in the face of the com- 


puter teacher Frazer C-oxon on 
Thursday .morning made a 
guest appearance outside the 
school, to ihe delight of the wait- 
ing press. - ' Vicky Crabtree, 14, 
stood by the gates and smiled 
for waiting cameramen. “I did 
nothing,” she shrieked. “I did 
slam the door but Mr Coxon 
was nowhere near it.” 

As one resident from the 
nearby Ovendea estate said: 
“The whole situation has turned 
into a circus. You can't discipline 
these kids - they just love the 
attention too much.” 



Uphill task: Peter Clarke, the 
Ridings’ new headteacher 


Why there will be more sink schools 


There will be more Ridings 
Schools. The Halifax compre- 
hensive, closed after assaults on 
two teachers, is a warning for 
Lhe future. Politicians' devotion 
to parental choice, first es- 
poused by the Government and 
taken up by Labour, has po- 
larised schools. Middle-class 
schools are becoming more 
middle-doss. Schools like the 
Ridings are having to cope with 
growing numbers of difficult 
children. 

All the research shows that 
choice helps to create sink 
schools. A study from Edin- 
burgh University shows that in 
Scotland where parental choice 
was introduced earlier than in 
England the result was to con- 



centrate the most deprived 
pupils in particular schools. 

Compreheosives in Britain, 
far from ending social class di- 
visions, have increased them. 
Middle class parents who 
choose to remain within the 
state system simply pick schools 
with plenty of other middle 
cl ass children. Recent research 
from Caroline Benn and from 
Clyde Chi tty of Birmingham 
University snows that compre- 
hensive schools are less com- 
prehensive in their intake than . 
20 years ago. 

That is not simply the result 


of a new emphasis on parental 
choice. Government policies 
encouraring schools to compete 
for pupus, to pit themselves 
against in each other in exam- 
ination league tables and to se- 
lect more of their pupils all 
increase the difference between 
haves and have-nots. The Rid- 
ings School has to compete for 
pupils with two grant main- 
tained grammar schools 
Yet there is more to the col- 
lapse of the Ridings than poli- 
ty There are inner city schools 
with dozens of difficult pupils 
which do not have to be closed. 
There are also - as the union de- 
manding the expulsion of at- 
Jeast 20 pupils might note - sim- 
ilar schools which expel only one 


or two pupils a term and where 
more than 7 per cent of pupils 
get five or more top GCSE 
grades. Tbe notion that pupils 
at the Ridings are uniquely aw- 
ful won’t wash- 

Nor is it likely that the 
change of head will, -by itself, 
solve tbe problem. Chris Waod- 
head, the Chief Inspector of 
Schools, refused to comment on 
the Ridings earlier this 
week_But he did say that in oth- 
er schools boring and ineffec- 
tive teaching was often 
responsible for indiscipline. 

As for Calderdale Counti], 
the local authority, it has twid- 
dled its thumbs for far too 
long. Local authorities cannot 
hide behind the excuse thar the 


Government has stripped then 
of power to intervene. 

Part of the trouble is un 
doubtedly financial There an 
not enough special schools oi 
pupil referral units to lake 
pupils who are unmanageable 

Part lies in the determinatioi 
of teachers, undervalued, ever 
reviled by a succession ofpolit* 
dans ana the public, to asser 
their rights by refusing to tead 
the most unruly pupils. The) 
have had enough and their 
anger is understandable. 

The danger is that they anc 
no-one else will became the sole 
arbiters of which chil dren can 
be taught in schools. 


Judith judd 




Will the Audi A3's 20 valve engine power its way through this deadly inferno? $ 
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Firearms Bill: 


lason Bennetto 

^rime Corresponde nt 

Yospects Qf a total ha^ jgi m 
wn receded yesterday after 
he Government's proposals to 
jutlaw 80 per cent of pistols re- 

reived an important boost from 

he Ulster Unionists. 

But as Michael Howard, the 
£ome Secretary, published the 
-irearms Bill it emerged that 
he cost of compensating gun 
>wners could be more than 
iouble the early official esti- 
mates, rising to £50m. 

Labour and the Liberal De- 
mocrats. backed by the parents 
md supporters of the Dun- 

Final 

shot for 

gunsmith 
as trade 
dries up 

Charlie Bam 

rwo weeks ago, Alan Westlake 
vas a thriving West Country 
gunsmith and the only manu- 
facturer of .22-calibre semi-au- 
tomatic competition pistols in 
Britain. Today, he is among an 
estimated 2,000 people set to 
lose their jobs as a result of tbe 
proposed legislation. 

The 52-year-old former pistol 
champ ion runs his business from 
a workshop neat to his house near 
Salisbury, Wiltshire, with the 
:ie Ip of his 27-year-old daughter, 
Rachel Of the five pistols he was 
working' on this month, four 
nistomeis have rung up and 
an celled their orders since the 
Government announced the new 
controls. “One of the guns was 
JO per cent finished," he said. 
‘Fve got one more Matchmas- 
er gun to finish for a guy in Jer- 
sey and that will probably be the 
last one Til ever make.” 

A mechanic by training, Mr 
Westlake spent 25 years- in tbe 
Royal Electrical Mechanical . 
Engineers where he was five- 
imes Army pistol cbaiqpioli^In ;. 
I9S0 be made the Great Ba&iia'.j 
earn competing in tbe ^niA-- 
[Thampionships and Commou- 
vealth Games and six years iat- 
:r became a national coach. 

He learnt his trade working 
n tbe smaH-arms section of the 
■egunent and after leaving the 
Army set himself up as a gun- 
smith making .22-calibre com- 
petition pistols at £725 a-piece. 

As his reputation blossomed, 
he went on to make larger cal- 
ibre pistols, mainly 32 and 38 
handguns - both of which are 
set to be outlawed under tbe 

£ How 


take 




Howard publishes proposals as figures show that cost of compensation could be double the official estimates 

nists set to back Tories on handguns 


Wane victims, had hoped to. 
overturn the Bill and force an 
all-out ban. However, the ni™» 
Ulster Unionist MPs an- 
nounced yesterday that they 
wouldnotvoteagmnst the Gov- 
ernment. They are expected to 
abstain This will help tbe Tbries 
defend their finite majority al- 
though the outcome s still in the 
balance, as a significant number 
of Tory MPs are threatening to 
vote against tbe B3L 
Mr Howard yesterday de- 
■ dared that the Firearms 
(Amendment) Bill would give 
Britain some of the toughest 
firearms controls in the world. 
The measures are a response to 


tbe. Dunblane massacre, in 
which 16 children and a 
teacher were (tilled by .Thomas 
Hamilton- 

Under the proposals all 
handguns above 2zcalibre will 
be burned, resulting in the de- 
struction of axotmd 160,000 of 
the 200,000 legally held hand- 
guns. 

Enthusiasts wiB be able to use 
less powerful 22 pistols only at 
registered gun clubs. The Bin 
ala) details touch new rules on 
gun sales, man order, police 

pnwcr^ ffertificatiraij armniim. 

tion and gun-dob security. 

It provides for stiff sanctions 
against anyone retaining 


banned weapons or holding 
the smaller g u n s outside regis- 
tered chibs - with a maximu m 
penally of 10 years’ imprison- 
ment. 

Owners of the snaller 22 pis- 
tols will have to surrender their 
weapons to a police station for 
safe-keeping until they can 
arrange to join a licensed dub. 

The question of compensa- 
tion is likely to be one of the 
most contentious aspects of 
the Bill, with the Government 
estimating that the cost of pay- 
ing firearm enthusiasts and 
dealers will range from £25m to 
£50m. Tbe previous estimate 
was £24m. In addition, admin- 


istrative costs will be between 
£5m and £5m. 

Mr Howard said yesterday 
Lhai there were no plans to com- 
pensate gun shops or clubs for 
loss of business or pay for am- 
munition or accessories. The 
shooting lobby claim that the 
true cost of compensation was 

up to £lbn_ 

The Government has man- 
aged to make considerable sav- 
ings by agreeing to allow owners 
to keep antique handguns and 
pistols acquired before 1946 as 
trophies of war. The question of 
so called “heritage” weapons or 
collectors’ pieces is still under 
review. 


Compensation payments are 
expected to start in’ April and 
wifi be based on market value 
of .the firearm on 15 October. 

Asked why the Government 
was opposed to a total ban. Mr 
Howard said: “There is the 
risk that banning all handguns 
might drive some target shoot- 
ers underground. This would 
mean that the public had less 
protection from gun attacks 
rather than more." 

The prospects of the Bill's 
success were improved after the 
Ulster Unionists made it clear 
that they would not support a 
total ban. 

John Taylor, the party's 



Obsolete art: Rachel Westlake, also a gunsmith, in her father’s workshop with a Westlake Britarms .22 LR handgun Photograph: John Lawrence 


.newgRyemmenUnn. Although 

stringent ownership rules out- 
lined in the Cullen report and 
the possibility of a total hand- 
gun ban under a.Labour gov- 
ernment has meant that the 
market has (hied up. Mr West- 
lake gives his business two 
months’ survival time. 

“I have no income, end of sto- 
ry,” he said. “Every penny that 
1 spend comes from my savings. 
When my savings go fD have to 
sell my house. It’s no good say- 
ing to me go out and borrow the 


money because if youwere a 

^^w^^to^f^unsmit^ai this 
time?” 

Mr Westlake believes the es- 
timated government compen- 
sation package of JElbn for 
members of the shooting com- 
munity who lose out under tbe 
new legislation will be too late for 
the pistol-makeis. “We could be 
talking three years before the 
comperaaiian comes through,” 
he said. “TD be finished by then.” 

The proposed new legislation 
has also had a devastating effect 


on Mr Westlake's family, par- 
ticularly his daughter,' Rachel; 
a qualified gunsmith and part- 
time helper, who runs her own 
fashion-design business. 

“What has made me so an- 
gry is that various people in the 
local media have referred to my 
father as a Stiller because be 
makes guns,” she said. “It's ex- 
tremely hurtful and actually 
quite frightening that people 
ran think in that way.” 

“These people do not know 
what they are talking about” Mr 
Westlake said. “Guns are not 


weapons, they are sporting 
goods ... A gun on its own nev- 
er killed anybody. It requires 
somebody to use it to be dan- 
gerous. You don’t blame the 
gun, you blame the person.” 

He accepts that lighter gun 
controls are necessary but feels 
that tbe Government was edged 
into a corner by public hysteria 
after the Dunblane massacre. 
“Thomas Hamilton felt reject- 
ed by the shooting community 
and be is getting his own back 
on us from the grave," he said. 

Mr Westlake is considering 


moving to the United States but 
in the meantime is ch annelling 
all his efforts into promoting the 
newly formed Sportsman’s As- 
sociation of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, a pressure 
jjroup fighting the ban which in 
just a week has recruited more 
than 6,000 members. 

For Mr Westlake, battling for 
the gun enthusiast takes his 
mind off the demise of his pro- 
fession. “It's a sad day when you 
realise that your dulls are no 
longer required in Great 
Britain,” he said. 


moves to 


me Pearston 


Ann Pearston 

Britain is considered one of the 
world's safest places in which to 
live, work and visit. But the last 
30 years have seen a deteriora- 
tion in our society for a combi- 
nation of reasons. What is 
certain is that the gun culture 

does exist, as do marginalised 

citizens. Any firearms licensing 
' procedures will inevitably be 
subjective. 

It is generally agreed that fu- 
ture aberrant behaviour cannot 
be predicted. Tbe conclusion 
that most people have reached 
is that we are safer without 
handguns than with them. 
Those of us who have arrived 
at that conclusion question the 
‘ values, judgement and self in- 
terest of those whose wishes fall 

short of that target 
We now officially know the 


government’s proposals. Not 
only are they a compromise on 
public safety, they are ifiogica]. 

Tbe government have seen fit 
to ban multi-shot guns over 22 
calibre. Bui 22 calibre multi- 
shot weapons are just as fast and 
asiethaL Even a single-shot 22 
pistol can be reloaded in five 
seconds. The Government's 
published plans, if they be- 
come law, will leave up to 
40,000 such weapons available. 

Lord Cullen’s condensing of 
the inquiry evidence was excel- 
lent. But his recommendations 
were narrow, vague and legal- 
istic. The Government has con- 
verted them into a Bill in a 
narrow, blinkered way. Key 
questions that should have been 
addressed in the light of 
Hungerfard, Dunblane and the 
intervening years have been 
conveniently ignored in the 


headlong rush for Royal assent. 
These questions now need to be 
asked and answered. 

Should convicted and sus- 
pected paedophiles be barred 
for life from possessing 
firearms? Guns are an easy way 
to attract vulnerable boys to a 
person. Should society allow 
non-vocational, recreational 
firearms to be held in residen- 
tial urban properties rather 
than be kept fully disabled in se- 
cure gun clubs? Should air 
weapons be brought within the 
firearms licensing procedures? 
Currently 66 per cent of all no- 
tifiable offences of persona) 
and properly damage involving 
firearms relate to their misuse. 
Should the police be given the 
power during tbe currency of a 
certificate or licence to inspect 
secure storage arrangements - 
unannounced? This may help 


prevent tbe high level of suicides 
among relatives and friends of 
firearms holders. Should the po- 
lice be .allowed to revoke 
firearms licences based on lo- 
cal 'common knowledge’ or un- 
ease about a person? After aU. 
this was all they ever bad on 
Thomas Hamilton. 

The question of a national 
database of firearms holders 
based on National Insurance or 
NHS numbers has similarly not 
been addressed; neither has 
the matter of allocating unique 
serial numbers to all guns. This 
idea was suggested in 1972. If 
it bad been done back then, we 
would have had 24 years of data 
by now. 

’ I have suggested that MPs, 
police, the shooting communi- 
ty and groups sudi as Snowdrop 
and the Gun Control Network 
work together in order that fu- 


ture legislation is made water- 
tight and unambiguous, and in 
order that guidance to the po- 
lice is equally dear. 

We need to make society 
safer and we need to co- 
operate for the greater benefit 
and safety of all. It took only 
eight and a half years after- 
Hungerfoid before relaxation of 
the firearms licensing proce- 
dures set in. How long will it 
take before the shooting com- 
munity move to take shooting 
from small bore back to full 
bore again? 

The gun lobby are claiming 
that the Government today 
have gone much further than 
Lord Cullen. They have noL 

Ann Pearston is co- founder of 
the Snowdrop Appeal the pres- 
sure group set up after the Dun- 
blane massacre to demand a ban 
on all handguns. j 


deputy leader, said: “We do not 
believe that it’s necessary to 
abolish all handguns, as some 
people arc suggesting. Wc think 
that's a rather emotional reac- 
tion to the tragedy of Dun- 
Mane.’The party has yet to 
Drake a final decision on 
whether to support the Gov- 
ernment or abstain. 

Labour is still pressing for a 
iota! ban and demanding a free 
Commons vote on the issue, but 
has already made it dear that 
it will not stand in the way of 
tighter firearms restrictions. 

Jack Straw, shadow I tome 
secretary, said: "Bv continuing 
to permit at least 4U.Q00 .22 


handguns to be licensed for 
sport, this Bill will not provide 
the protection the public need.” 

Some pm-shooting Ton- 
backbenchers vi> they will op- 
pose the Bill's ban on the own- 
ership of all higher-calibre 
handguns and other Consort a- 
livc MPs insist ihes want a to- 
tal ban. Tory MP Robert 
Hughes t Harrow \Yl. who b. 
campaigning for the prohibition 
of ail handguns, said: "The 
Government have made a hinge 
error of judgement. ITiey'ie 
handled this issue so well. 
now they're ruining it at the last 
moment by not gis ing us a free 
vote." 


The main proposals of the Firearms (Amendment) Bill are: 

* An outright ban on ail handguns above .22 calibre - about 
160,000 of tbe 200,000 legally held pistols. 

* Illegal possession of a prohibited weapon or a .22 outside 
a licensed pistol club carries a maximum penalty of 10 
years’ imprisonment. 

* There will be a ban on expanding ammunition - the kind 
which fractures on impact, causing more serious wounds. 

* Mail-order sales will effectively be banned. 

* Gun owners will be obliged to tell the police if they buy, 
sell, destroy, transfer or deactivate any gun. 

* Gun clubs will need a licence from the Home Office or 
Scottish Office and will have to satisfy police that their 
premises can offer the tightest security. 

* There will be tighter police licensing. Applicants for a 
firearms certificate will have to demonstrate that they are fit 
to hold a firearm safely, and supply two references. 
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] And how will the Audi A3's sports suspension cope with the odd falling piano? 
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Nurse who 


-saving 


James Cusick 



A former nuise who deliberately 
altered crucial settings on life- 
saving machines in an intensive- 
care ward, risking the lives of 
severely ill patients, was yes- 
terday jailed for five years. 

The actions of Amanda Jenk- 
inson, 37, who earned out the 
m ertiral sabotage in order to dis- 
credit her colleagues and pro- 
mote her own abilities, were 
described as “unique’’ by the 
judge in Nottingham Crown 
Court, who also criticised her as 

“wicked” and “selfish". 

Jenkinson, who began her 
nursing career in Gloucester in 
1978, was convicted on a ma- 
jority jury decision of 10-2 of 
causing grievous bodily harm 
with intern, to Kathleen Temple, 
67, at Basse rl aw District Gen- 
eral Hospital in Worksop. Not- 
tinghamshire. in 1993. Earlier 
the jury bad cleared her of two 
other charges of attempting to 
cause grievous bodily harm to 
other patients. 

Last May, she appeared at a 
court hearing charged with 
murdering a 59-year-old pa- 
tient, Wirufred Cashman. The 
charge was later dropped after 
a court ruled that there was in- 
sufficient evidence to proceed. 

Yesterday in court Mr Justice 
Owen told Jealonsoa: “ You 
have been found guilty of an of- 
fence which is hard to under- 
stand.” Although he said there 
was no suggestion that Jenkm- 
son was suffering from any 
mental disorder or illness and 
that she had been fully respon- 
sible for her actions, police in 
Nottingham revealed that Jenk- 


inson was suffering from a psy- 
chiatric condition ana is 


chiatric condition and is 
believed to have been treated 
for depression following an 
abortion in 1982. 

Following the court decision 
North Nottin ghams hire Health 
Authority, which is responsible 
for Bassetlaw where Jenkinson 
had worked since 1990, an- 
nounced that they would be 
commissioning an independent 
inquiry. Barbara Meeke, direc- 
tor of the authority, said: “This 
has been a very traumatic time 
for patients, staff and relatives. 
We are now commissioning an 
independent inquiry to review 
the circ umstan ces at Basse tlaw 
hospital during the period in 
question to see if there are any 
wider lessons to be learnt.” 

The investigations surround- 
ing the incidents on the inten- 
sive-care unit (ITU) where 
Jenkinson worked developed 
into one the largest ever held in- 
side the National Health Service. 

In February 1994, one month 
after Jenkinson was suspended 
by the hospital, the police were 
brought in. Their searches 
widened to eight other hospitals 
where there had been 57 other 
unusual incidents involving sev- 
eral hundred patients. Medical 
files from 1982 taken from all 
the hospitals where Jenkinson 
had worked were examined, 
including Nottingham GtyHos- 


don, and the Northern Gener- 
al in Sheffield. 

Central to the prosecution's 
case against Jenkinson was the 
continuing theme that she felt 
her official musing grade, D, 
was too low for her abilities. She 
changed the setting on UU ma- 
chines in order make other 
staff look incompetent. One wit- 
ness. Rosa Jones, a nurse at Bas- 
se tlaw, described Jenkinson as 
a “loner". Another colleague, 
Dr Anthony Dixon, who was in 
charge of the ITU, said Jenk- 
inson felt her job was beneath 
her. Her defence counsel's sug- 
gestion that although she was 
truculent and stubborn she was 
nevertheless “intensely kind to 
her patients”, was clearly not ac- 
cepted by most of the jaiy. 

Uncovering just what had 
happened made the ITU at 
Basset] aw was difficult. Police 
had to establish links between 
alleged tampering and any 
deaths of patients. But many pa- 
tients were already critically ill 
before they were admitted to in- 
tensive care. 

During the four-week trial, 
the court heard how Jenkinson, 
had altered a ventilator Mrs 
Temple at Basse tlaw in No- 
vember 1993. Mrs Temple was 
admitted to the hospital suf- 
fering from chronically ob- 
structed airways. She was put on 
a ventilator. Initially, there was 
good progress over 10 days. But 
late one night Jenkinson 
■switched the breathing control 
on the ventilator from a hi gh 
rate to low, leaving her with 0.8 
assisted breaths every minute in- 
stead of eight. The switch was 
discovered the next morning 
and staff alerted. Mis Temple’s 
condition deteriorated and she 
died three days later. 

Jenkinson claimed that she 
was not on the four-bed ward 
at the time and could not have 
altered the machine. 

The court beard that Jenk- 
inson was never slow to criticise 
her colleagues. Peter Joyce QC, 
for the prosecution, said that she 
had stage-managed events in or- 
der to manufacture inadequa- 
cies and highlig ht her belief in 
her own superiority. 

Jenkinson was also accused of 
switching off a machine supply- 
ing sedatives to Brenda Joyce, 61* 
admitted to the unit in Decem- 
ber 1993 suffering an asthma at- 
tack. The jury accepted 
Jenkmscm’s defence that she 
had not touched the machine. 

In another incident in Janti- 
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Guilty: Amanda Jenkinson being driven away from Nottingham Crown Court yesterday. Below, Bassetlaw hospital* 
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aiy 1994, Jenkinson was accused 
of switching off a sedative ma- 
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pita], Gloucestershire Royal, 
Southmead Hospital in Bristol 


Southmead Hospital in Bristol 
John Radcliffe in Oxford, St 
George's in south Loudon. 
Central Middlesex, West Lon- 


of switching off a sedative ma- 
chine attached to Joyce Charl- 
ton. Ms Charlton, a patient at 
Rampton secure hospital was 
admitted with a suspected bro- 
ken neck. The jury accepted that 
Jenkinson had not touched this 
machine either. 

Throughout the court case 
Jenkinson claimed that staff 
had conspired against her. 
“They hate my guts,” she told 
the jury. 

When the verdict was an- 
nounced, after the jury had de- 
liberated for eight and a half 
hours, Anne Rafferty QC, for 
the defence, said: “It is a very 
puzzling end to a first-rate nurs- 
ing career spanning 20 years.” 
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Ministers said to be soft on terrorism 


Co&n Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Ministers and police were ac- 
cused of being slow or unwill- 
ing to tackle state sponsors of 
terrorism in Britain “for fear of 
losing trade and markets”. 

Evidence published with the 
Home Office inquiry report by 
Lord Lloyd of Berwick, a senior 
law lord, claims Britain is also 
potting exports above the fight 
against terrorism - a charge 
strongly denied last night. 

The allegations, which have 
strong echoes of the charges 


against the Government in the 
Scott inquiry into the arms to 
Iraq scandal, were described as 
dynamite by opposition sources 
and are certain to lead to de- 
mands for action in the Com- 
mons next week. 

Lord Lloyd is urging the 
Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, to take new powers to 
tackle terrorist groups who use 
London as a rase for raising 
money or organising acts of ter- 
rorism abroad. He calls for a 
change to the law* on conspira- 
cy to procedure those “who con- 
spire to commit terrorist acts 


abroad”. He also suggests 
copying the approach used by 
France and Germany to pro- 
scribe named terrorist organi- 
sations to ban them from 
fund-raising. 

Lord Uoyd makes it clear 
that investigating trading links 
was not part of his remit for re- 
viewing Britain’s anti-terror 
laws, but volume two of the re- 
port contains a serious indict- 
ment of the authorities by Paul 
'Wilkinson, professor of in- 
ternational relations at St An- 
drews University. “We should 
note the apparent reluctance of 


ministers and the police to 
utilise fully and rigorously the 
powers they already have to 
seek oat terrorist assets and 
have them frozen, pending the 
result of criminal proceeding*. 

• “There is a notable slowness 
(or unwillingness?) to "use such 
powers against state sponsors of 
terrorism for fear of losing 
trade and markets,” Professor 
WHkinsoa asserts. The “present 
ambivalence” in the UK’s pol- 
ity towards Iran should be seen 
in the wider context that Iran is 
engaged with client Islamic 
groups in trying to undermine 


the Middle East peace process, 
which is so vital to future sta- 


bility, he adds. “Yet Iran is be- 
ing rewarded with more access 
to British trade and services.” 

The Home Office last night 
played down the allegations as 
an.academic study. 

“Obviously the professor is 
entitled to give his views but we 
are looking at the recominen- 
dationsof Lord Uoyd, not at the 
academic report” 

But Lord Uoyd says in his 
report that he has drawn heav- 
ily on the special report com- 
missioned by his inquiry .from 


Professor Wilkinson. Jad 
Straw, Labour's shadow homl- 
secretary, said: “These are vev 
serious matters and. Labotr 
will be -calling for Malcobi 
Riflrind (Foreign Secretary) ft 
make a full emanation of the* 
grave allegations.” Britain bs 
a trade embargo a gains t selling 
military equipment to Iran bit 
has no embargo for othfr 
goods. A bilateral agreemenj 
was recently agreed to repyj 
£20m in debts as a first step ifi 
lifting a block by the Export 
Credit Guarantee Department 
on credit for Iran. 



3 agile enough to avoid a dramatic bolt of lightning? 
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“Popular art”: Dermal Morgan as Father Ted and 
‘Men Behaving Badly*, both nominated for Emmys 


‘People's Century’ ‘and ‘The House’, showing 
Jeremy Isaacs, director, at the opera’s new site 


America gives Brit TV the flickering prize 



Nominated: Wallace and Gromit, "A Close Shave' 


David lister 

Arts News Editor • . . 

The successor loBritpop could be Brit 
TV. Indeed, British television pro- 
grammes look like doing rather bet- 
ter than contemporary B ritish rock 
music in conquering America. 

The short-lists ter the interna- 
tional Emmy Awards -known as the 
Oscars of the small screen -were an- 
nounced yesterday and are dominated 
by British programmes. 

The lists crane only two months af- 
ter a night of triumph for Britain at 
the mam Emm y awards, in which 
American programmes competed. 

In the light entertainment catego- 
ry all three nominations are for UK 
programmes. 

For the international awards 
American programmes are excluded. 
But in competition with the rest of the 


world, Britain has 10 out of the IS 


_ range 

from Men Behaving - Badly to 77re 
House - the behind-the-scenes doc- 
umentary on the Royal Opera. Sev- 
en were produced by or in 
conjunction with the BBC. 

The three programmes nominated 
in the light entertainment category, 
which the American organisers of the 
competition call “popular arts", are 
Wallace and Gromit'sA Close Share 
by Aardman Animations and BBC 
Bristol Father Ted by Hat Trick for C4 
and Mat Behaving Badly, produced 
by Hartswood Rims for the BBC. 

In the arts documentary section, 
two out of three arc British: Children 
of the Revolution, an Ill umin ations 
.tduciion for the BBC and The 
'ousc by Double Exposure, also for 
the BBC. 

Recognition for People's Century, 


& 


the enthralling history series told 
largely through ordinary people, is giv- 
en in the nominations. “People’s 
Century - 1 953: Master Race”, pro- 
duced by the BBC and WGBH is 
nominated in the documentary sec- 
tion. with Eleven Men Against Eleven 
produced by Hat Trick for C4, and The 
Precious Blood by BBC Northern Ire- 
land short-listed in the drama cate- 
gory. 

British children’s programmes rank 
highly: Wise Up by Carlton for C4 and 
“Newsround Extra: War Child” by the 
BBC are two out of the three nomi- 
nations in that category. 

A BBC spokeswoman said: “Wc 
are delighted at this success in the 
nominations. These are prestigious 
awards in which Britain has by no 
means always done well.” 

Momentum has been building for 
British programmes in the USA over 


the past two years. Absolutely Fabu- 
lous, Drop The Dead Donkey and The 
Politician's Wife have all been suc- 
cessful in the States. 

Britain has already scored a big suc- 
cess at the annu.-il Fmm y awards cer- 
emony in September (where the 
Americans do compete ) when Helen 
Mirren and Alan Rickman won the 
best actress and actor awards, and 
Gulln-er's Travels won live award stat- 
uettes. 

Of the other nominated pro- 
grammes for the international Em- 
mys, three are from France, two are 
from Sweden and one each from 
Canada. Holland and Mexico. A 
record number of entries, 33*1. were 
received 

The winners will be announced at 
the International Emmy Awards 
Gala on 25 November at the New 
York Hilton. 



Showing the way: The States enjoyed Ab Fab 


Gang thugs jailed for torment that turned to murder 




rtlfty. Below. Sossotlaw hospital 


A man aged 21 and a 16-year- 
old boy wbo kicked and 
punched a mild-mannered 
teenager to death in his own 
front garden were jailed for 
murder yesterday. 

. Birmingham Crown Court 
heard that 19-year-old Antho- 
ny Erskine walked out of the 
famil y home in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Warwickshire, in January, 
to act as peacemaker and talk 
to local youths who had been 
harassing his family and abus- 
ing his father. 

1 But the quiet young man 
was met by a volley of punches 


and kicks from Mark Hem- 
mens, 21, and Damian frfiiiK, 
16. 

The blows and kicks left the 
seven-and-a-half-stone leenag- . 
er lying unconscious and the 
brutal assault continued as be 
lay on the ground, causing him 
to choke on his own blood. . 

The jury of seven women and 
five men took eight and a half 
boms to return majority verdicts 
of guilty on both defendants to 
the charge of murder. The ma- 
jority in both cases was lO-2. 

The 10-day trial had been 
told that on the evening of 3 


JanUary, Mr Erskine 's 53-year- 
old father Harry was walking 
home from work at the local 
cannery when he came across 
Hemmens standing with other 
youths on a street corner. 

Hemmens, who smelt of al- 
cohol, verbally abused Mr Er- 
skine, telling him “I hate your 
guts, Erskine. What are you do- 
ing to do about it'?” 

Mr Erskine senior told the 
court in evidence that such 
abuse was just another example 
of a sustained campaign agamst 
ids family by local youths, in- 
cluding an earlier incident in 


September last year when Hem- 
mens had threatened to smash 
the windows of the family home 
and damage their car. 

Hemmens and Collins ad- 
mitted to police they were part 
of a gang which picked on An- 
thony and his twin brother Ian, 
and had directed abuse at oth- 
er members of the family, in- 
cluding another brother, Gary, 
aged 23, h& sister Natalie, 18 , 
and their mother Dorothy, 47. 

After returning home, Mr Er- 
skine mentioned the trouble to 
his son who left the bouse say- 
ing he was going to “talk to 


them and. sort it out". The jury 
was told that Hemmens pushed 
the slightly-built Mr Erskine 
backwards and the pair rained 
down blows as he tried to curl 
up into a ball to protect his head 
and groin. 

His father, who was standing 
just feet away, said the two treat- 
ed his son's head like a football 

Within two minutes they had 
fled, leaving Mr Erskine dead 
on the lawn. 

The pair went to Shipston-on- 
Stour, 12 miles away, where they 
hoped to be hidden by friends, 
but were forced to return io 


Stratford on foot and were lat- 
er found by police hiding in the 
loft of a house. 

Both admitted they had been 
involved in the violence but de- 
nied an intention to lrilL 

Hemmens. of Justins Av- 
enue. Stratford, held his head 
in his hands and fought back 
tears as the murder verdicts 
were delivered. Collins 
mouthed “No way" and shout- 
ed to his grandmother “Don't 
wony” before being led away. 

Jailing Hemmens for life, 
and ordering Collins to be de- 
tained at Her Majesty’s plea- 


sure, Mr Justice Keene said: "It 
was a vicious and cowardly at- 
tack - the two of you against 
one. The worst of the violence 
was inflicted whilst he was lying 
quite helpless on the ground.” 

The judge said he was satis- 
fied it was Collins who had 
kicked Mr Erskioc repeatedly 
to the head. 

After the case. Mrs Erskine 
said: “My son has col justice. I 
am pleased. But my son is dead 
and two more lives have been 
ruined. It doesn't solve any- 
thing.” She told reporters that 
in 198S she had launched a pe- 


tition to deal with local hooli- 
gans but said she now wondered 
if .Anthony would Mill he aliv c 
if she had not done so. 

“Sometimes I wonder if 1 had 
kept my mouth shut would my 
son still be alive. I don't know 
what 1 feel any more. .All I know 
is that had we moved out of the 
house would he be still he 
alive? This is not the end but an- 
other chapter in a terrible night- 
mare. We can not look forward 
to the future with any confi- 
dence. There have been threats 
since my son died. The harass- 
ment has not stopped." 
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Audi 

The new Audi A3. Vorsprung durchTechnik 

THE AUDI A3 FROM £13.796. PRICE CORRECT AT TIME OF GOING TO PRESS. EXCLUDES DELIVERY AND NUMBER PLATE CHARGE OF £J70 OO 









Currys 


SONY . 

29* NiCAM Stereo TV 

with Fastext 

■ 68cm vUUe screen size. 

■ 10 picture facility - 
automatically adjusts Hie 
colour and contrast to the 
brightness of the room for 
Improved viewing. 

■ Includes stand.* 

■ Fasten with 10 page 
marnory. 

Model KV29F1. 

Was £699.99. 


CURRY5 PRICE 


MATSU! u aaiaa a rwetetiv 

■ 49cm visible — ■ eoucwa wbcb 

sown sse. WM jM 

■ Remote control flxVIan 

Model mer. EikM £ I(M,» 

Instore Wee £199.99. 


HITACHI BBB a raaui 

Stem TO w*li hem — » cuerrs nc 
■ 59ao visible screen HM l>U 
9a.eFHHfartm Rill rflIM. 
sasmalWeM UU VfljA 

KfWK Model 2566. W« £489.99. 

IS MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


★up 

TO 


18 MONTHS 


INTEREST FREE 


WHITE CHKISJ"" 


OPTION* ON 


ALL PRODUCTS 


PLUS 


OVER <200 


GRUNDIG ZTKMteaTVNhWdl 

■ sumusWosTwi ■ngunuennaa 

sbc.a FMottarnsy HPTO 
HOT® oTetncutiwjet Rill r/isMor 
Model GT210S. KU UlVll^ 
Yum 039 9! irwttfO Price £379.99 

6 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


PANASONIC IF Mby Pro-logic 

5uf ! p y ndSou ? dTV — — ounmnna 
tuftfi Fastest SScra Haw ntk tv 
«lbio icrwn job. EYim Cnn 
Mode* 2SAD2D?. tfA 1 !'] £033.59 
Was £899.99- *““■ 

12 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 


FREE 


FULLY INSTALLED SATELLITE SYSTEM 1 

. When you spend £299 or 
.a more at Currys 








LAUNDRY 

SAVE f: £150 


E3E dishwashers 


SAVE -160 


free 


, sub^tosufcso*ui9 tna<^Sky vtewingpadcage. 
Offcr by redemption. Offer applies to Matsul RM0Q. 


SANYO 25’ Fasten TV with 
Remote Control ■MKuoeinict 

P| f 3 A 9 „ 

Model 5756. IIXJfjTeiKO 
In -store Price £369.99. 

G MONTHS WTBIESrnEE OPTION* 


JVC 29- 30 phonic Dolby Pro-Log* 
Surroieid Soimd tv apBfll omits PC 
&km vUble screen IflWflltU A ja 
size wMi hnvt ,11/111. 

Black- Line KBBff fPH 1 

Super tuba. 

Model 295X1, 


BUSH BBBBB 2 TWCAM Stereo 
TV with Teletext puji a*rrs«* 

■ 36cm vtsdrie K fflWI ro/|in 

screen site. B al B . AIU n 

■ Complete with j-Uwiil IJJJj 


SONY 29*Dalby Pro-Logic Swround 
Sound TV wMifestext 

« £m « We mmm amtnm 

screen size. ■ttH jk ■ 

Model 29F2. KTlTll ,11/11), 

Was £949.99. fOfj.S 


TOP BRAND VIDEOS 

SAVE o £ 50 


PANASONIC 


4-Head NICAM Stereo 
Video with VideoPlus 


PORTABLE TVs 


K e!25 


CURRYS PRICE' 



MATSU I 


369 


■ Long play fadlity increases 
recording time. 

■ One month, 8 programme 
timer. 

■ 4 heads for improved slow 
motion and freeze frame 
picture quality 1 . 

Model NVHD605- ■ 

Was £39959. 


SANYO 

Long Hay Video 
writh VhteoPfus 
Video Plus for easy 
programming. 
Model 266 


.■o+rowuifr ar -2r--L«;-hf.fiw aaci 




ZANUSSI 


Full Size Dishwasher 




^^Si120 


SO NYjumum vUro with WdaoAs rod P 0 C 

■ TrUcgtc picture 

control. ■■■ oMmma 

■Auto tuning. BTJl WA 

Model SLVE210. Ball 1 I Mi M AQ 

Was £279.79. — T 

fi MONTHS INTEREST FREE GHPTKMf* 


| /tv • * * * » KS'.-irwm 



-» Quick wash. 

■ Adjustable baskets. 
Model DW907. 

Was £429.99. 

10 MONTHS 


HOTFOINT 

1000 Spin ‘Aquarius Dc Luna' Autowasher 
■Aquarius wash sy 
■ Stow spin speed. 

Model WM25. 

Was EA99.99. 


SALE PRICE 


fllOOl 

jzSSsn . fc/i 


14- colour TV 

■ 34cm vtdble 
screen size. 

■ ideal second set 
Model 1403. 


GRUNDIG mm 

14* TV wMi Remote Control 

34an visible sacen mm vouckbi pisce 

Modd P37070. Bill ,1 3Q __ 

bvture Price Qi!| £ I Je/,99 

£14699. 


MATSU I mgn 

Long Play Mdeo with Risnoti Control 

■ Long play increases ■■■■ omnsPBCE 
rreoftSfig time Ijffifl m mt a 

■ biffed remote ^^m£|4w- 99 
control. Model VXA110C. 


MATSU! am 

Long Ptay Video Mf voucher HKE 
whh VideoPlus HH j m 

ISSftSr“B0£l»39 

of tapes and playback. - 

Modd VWOffll . Win fi On. More Price £16409. 


SONY GftadStpvWUigkVbteMMi 


CAMCORDERS 

SAVE £ 100 



CREDA m 

ImmMt kmmtm mt 

■ Economy option. ^ 

a Autorastfc half had)L 
Modd T7066 H 

Was £39959. VntoreRo 

BOY HOW WOT MAY *97 


CANDY 


CAN D Y Pull Size ‘Ecosystem* I 
Dishwasher jjHNRfl MlENn 

as* mm* 


iass 


[f120 


FREE a ?,® °f 

accesso R(js 


WHITE K NIGHT 

7t>1LrofaM Dryer ■NMKBOnnn 

■ Cooldown cyde. AA 

■ 2 heat settings. R{|1 f UU u 
Modal 311. IClLl tmwvJ9 
Mbs £129.99. In-store Price £10959. 

FRH VBSTKIT 


recommended sv cog; housekssfins 

zgannsEsm 


Bearonk delay thnr. 
Modal SM54472. 
WSs £48959. 




Combined TV and Video 

■ 34era vis** screen size. 

■ On screen display. 

■ index seatch system. CURRYS PRICE 

Model 161. ^ 

Was £329.99. ^ All 


SONY 14* Fa nrott pom Mo TV with 
RemoCe Control Mi ctiMnnua 


■ 34on vtAle sacen 




■ Remote control. UJ tUTid 

■ Available in white. 

Model KV14T1. 

Was □89.99. 

'# MONTHS INTEREST FDS OPTION* 


HIT ACHI BBBM 

ftnM CkmconSv ^ _ ____ ....y 

««■ 12x Potwr Zoom 

t5x instant zoom. K f iTil jA(] 
Model vme non 26 1] ill 11/ 3 , J , J00 
Was £499.99. 

6 MOUTHS WTWE5T FREE OPTKM* 


SANYO 


8mm Camcorder with 
15» Power Zoom 


GIGcookers 

SAVE f 150 


TV/ VI DEO PACKAGES 

SAVE to £200 



SONY t*4Carad««tti 30x Digital 
zoom mim amars rroex 

■ HlFi stereo lound. MM NAA 

*£**”•* H79939 

Model jraiakHtore Price 09999. 

« MONTHS MIHIEST FSE OPnoT HALF PRICE 
ACCESSORY m MXA6AJR£(Adfor dctzftl ' 


■ Remote control. 

■ Hi-Fi stereo sound. 

■ AA dry battery compatability. 

■ Free accessories Include tripod, 
holdall and converter lens. 

Model VM EX 460. 

Wasi59Mff. 

Was £54959. 

is Niopme iNTBtsT ppa option: 


FREE 

iAU«P ftN5 


JVC 21' Fa St ext TV 
with Remote Control 

■ Stem visible screen size. 

■ Fastext for easy access to all Teletext 
information services. 

Model 21 m. OIRRYS 

PLUS Long May PACKAGE PRICE 


-FI SYSTEMS 

SAVE e200 


VUmnartth 

VideoPlus 

Model 231. Total 
Separate Selling 
Price £54938 


479 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT BEST BUY 1 




SONY 23* DOLBY PTOlogic 
Surround Sound nM CBHffS 

rlriStttaSS? POT "2^52 

ssa? m049 

Modri KV25F2. * a w aro 

PfcM«-Haad Super W-Logic Vidoo with 
VMaoMus Model 5LVE710. Was £1249. 

6 MONTHS INTBteST FREE OPTION* 



AIWA Dolby Pro-Log k CD 
HHt with TUrntobfe 


■ Multlplay-|daysupto5CDs. 

■ 80 watts (RMS) per channel. 
Model ZD4400. 

18 MONTHS INtBIESr ms 


CURRYS PRICE 


£79999 


MATSU1 i— 

28* IBCAM StarooTV 

66on visarie jaroj moa 

screen size. BfM |ii 

Modd 28 M 1 KllTl) ,*al 

Pius 4-Head IXIhAa) tJi 

NICAM Stereo Video with VtdeaPlus 

Moddvpgeoi. 

In-store Price £699. 

9 MONTHS HTEREST FREE OPTION* 


MATSU I KZ 

CDIVGcraHHI J 

■ Programmable CD. I 
a Digital tuner. I 
Modd MCH-oSO. | 
Was £129.99. 


Uhn Compact 
I CUBRV3PBCE 


AIWA Dolby Rro-togic OJ MM HMI 
■ MuMpby-piajHnnraB CMBmraKE 

tE* K«499 j9 

Model NZ5X-AV9Q. 




ALSO AVAILABLE 
AS A PACKAGE WITH 

CANON CURRYS PRICE 

WJ* Colour PibRer— _ — 

Modd Bionoo. 

^£1599 


Package Price £1748 


EXAMPLE OF INTEREST FREE 
OPTION ON SELECTED PRODUCTS 


HMumiirutvr «■« ittmbnimvsMhinl* <*Mvaih.M. vkH tuvirimHHi 

HOW IT WORKS ■ww^-r-rorowe-P-WiiiwawaiOHpnroa.sa.ii-'tta-KWewro-K- 

kMmhrritah Ump* Mad MCufc Mu ari0H.lt 


FREE PORTABLE CD 

■ SAVE e20 

^ I BM 


UNDER £250 




PHILIPS 

Portable CD System 
■ 3 band digital tuner, 
a Pro gramm able CD. 
Model AZ8267. 

VKts £139.99. 

In-srore Price £129.99. 


VOUCHER PRICE 


SONY 

Portable CD System 
b Remote control 
BAM/FMrado. 
Model CHD 151. 
WW £12959. 




STOVES 


SfccSawGBCganr 

UMbBnssaad 


Sum 

Separate oven 


NEWHOME 5fl2G5, 
WM{«9M9. 
Was £469.99. . 


CURRYS PRICE 


PACKARD BELL 


Pentium* P120MHz internet Ready PC 

■ 8Mb EDOfU Gb hard drive. 

■ 2&8k modem. 

Model EXECUTIVE 90C3D. Wte £1699. 


FRIGIDAIRE SOemStot-in 

Electric Coofear Met^M sale PI 

■ 9ngfe oven 1PA 

with glass dooc Hflll r 1 ftQ 

■ SoM plate hob. ttXI * IVl/jJ 
ItoWCPUHLVtefUMSrYllas £17199. 




Model CAMBRIDG 
Was £899.99. 


^TqU4^j l£l20 


NOVA SCOTIA 

6JI cuJft. Fridge fta mr 

■ 3Ecu.lt fridge. Mg|M 

■ Adjustable 

tharmoRat HlIITI] 

Model F193. tlUri 

was £12959. 


LEISURE litas MbDMUeWddi Oorir 

Model RAHGB4ASTEB ■ «MVtWOIBHBCe 

^oTOPricenm HBriyq 

Ddwety direct from HHI ld’N 
manufacturer. SAVE £S0 
n ISOSfTHS BfTBtEST JRH OPnON* 


BUILT-IN COOKING 

SAVE £ 


.t 


"* .Vll /•*•! 


TEKA 

Cooker Hood 
^speetManand 
pull-out visor. 
MocMCGOI. 

Was £55.99. 


TEKA 


Ga s Hob I TEKA 

^ddMCLB^Hob curanrspmcE SSi e P SfSiS(S cu,, ^ PWCE 

- 139« SS £89* c129» 


Currys voucher specials 


EXAMPLE OF BUY 
NOW PAY LATER 0"J 

SELECTED PRODUCTS 

■Tff"r 



0*ULMZ«MMi6l|8alML 

,fcl n & r**wj«*MlMiCaijs 
Tidn fkroip fall ro iirilb in 
tairoNm kk|maaa.N|iaro 
Htb neawfii hlMat 


Currys 


m up t 

, 10 % ON 

IRNATIOI 

CALLS. 


BRITAIN'S BIGGEST ELECTRICAL RETAILER 



iff*! 
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ZANUSS1 

full Sire Dishwasher 


►.t-Vr: owv: 

A .-. :J."- ‘i- 

10 MONTHS 
IMTtMST 
PUT OPTION 

mu 

CUfTtC 

MAKTR 


SALE PRIG. 



CANDY Inf y;c '[l onrtcnr 
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MiM 

0 MONTHS IWTLRIM 

rvfr on«wtm t ctwi mutn 
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Jason Bennetto 

Crime Correspondent 

, Up to eight million people 
■ seeking a job are expected to be 
; vetted each year to check if they 
1 have a criminal record, under 
-government proposals pub- 
‘lished yesterday. 

Penal reform groups con- 
demned the system, contained 
in the Police B3L and which wiD 
cost £5-£10 an inquiry, saying it 
would make most ex-offenders 
unemployable. 

The Home Office also pub- 
lished details of a national 
squad to help fight organised 
crime, and proposals to allow 
police to break into homes and 
plant electronic bugs. 


The main proposals 


* Establishment of a Nation- 
al Crime Squad in England 
Wales. 

* Set up an agency to supply 
information on millions of 
criminal records to employers 
and workers. 

* Officially sanction police 
and Customs officers to break 
into properties and piant elec- 
tronic bugs. 

* Place the National Crim- 
inal Intelligence Service 
on a UK-wide statutory 
footing. 
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*’ The biggest surprise in the 
r.Bfll is the scale of business ex- 
’•.pected to be undertaken by 
the proposed Criminal Records 
.■ Agency. In the first year it is ex- 
; pected 15 million checks wiD be 
done, costing £18m. It is ex- 
pected to rise to 8 motion a year, 

. worth £60m in revenue. The 
'agency, with at least 400 em- 
ployees, will provide three lev : 
els of checks, according^) the 
sensitivity of the job. ; -. 

The first, a Criminal Con- 
viction Certificate (CCCs), will 
be issued to individuals and con- 
tain details of unspent convic- 
tions. The second, “full", or 
criminal-record certificates, will 
contain details of cautions and 
convictions, including offences 
tha t are spent - sentences of 30 
months or less are wiped clean 
l after a set period. These will be 
used for sensitive jobs such as 
those involving regular contact 
with children, and health work- 
ers. The highest level, an “en- 
hanced’’ check; will be available 


su- 
or 

certain statutory Ucensin 
purposes, such as gwihlmg ai ni 
the lottery, and judges an d 
magistrates. 

The Home Office believes a 
criminal-records check could 
become standard practice for aD 
new employees. People who 
try to use or make a fake cer- 
tificate, or use one belonging to 
someone else, could face six 
months' jail or a £5,000 fine. 

Harry Fletcher, of the Na- 
tional Association of Proba- 
tion Officers, said: “Given die 
current competitive nature of 
the job market, the possibility 
that potential employees will 
need to obtain the certificate 
ought to ensure that most ex- 
pnsopers wiD never work again. 
This is recipe for further crime." 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, said increased access 
to criminal records would im- 
prove protection of the public. 

The Bill also proposes es- 
tablishment of a National 
Grime Squad, an amalgamation 
of the eriking six regional crime 
squads, to support local forces 
investigating serious crime. It 
will work with the National 
Criminal Intelligence Service, 
which is to become a statutory 
agency outside control of cen- 
tral government. Both organi- 
sations will be scrutinised by two 
new watchdog authorities. 

The third aspect of the Bill 
is to make police and Customs 
guidelines involving secret sur- 
veillance operations part of the 
law. Chief constables will be al- 
lowed to authorise officers to 
break into properties aad plant 
listening devices if they believe 
it is necessazy as part of an in- 
vestigation into serious crime. 

The measures are opposed by 
the Liberty dvO-rights group, 
which- says they are open to 
abuse. John Whdham, the di- 
rector, said: “Clearly our homes 
are no longer our castles when 
the police can authorise them- 
selves to bug, burgle and tres- 
pass anywhere they Eke, without 
a court order.” - 
■ It has also emerged that the 
Government is considering 
adding an amendment to the 
Police Bill which would enable 
evidence obtained by the police 
and intelligence services during 
telephone tapping to be ad- 
missible in oourt in. cases of na- 
tional security,, such as 
terrorism. • 

But because of lack of time 
this measunTwfl]^ shelved. 
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A tale of two court cases: McLibel becomes longest trial for a century 



Food for thought: Helen Steel and Dave Morris - ‘a milestone for us, but a millstone for McDonald's*. Right: An artist’s impression of the Tichbome trial Illustration Hu lion Getty 

Hearing becomes the biggest Mac of all 


Pat r i ci a Wynn Davies 

Legal Affairs Editor 


Someone had brought along a 
model of a milestone to the 
picket outside the Royal Courts 
of Justice in the Strand. The 
“McLibel” trial had reached its 
292nd day - making it the 
longest of any land in British his- 
tory. 

lb anyone who has ever had 
dealings with the courts, it is the 
kind of record that inspires 
only weariness and depression. 

But Helen Steel and Dave 
Moms, the McLibel defen- 
dants, were in doughty mood 
yesterday. “It’s a milestone for 
us and critics of the food in- 
dustry, but a millstone for the 
S30bn dollar ayear McDonald’s 
corporation.” 

The McLibel Support Cam- 
paign is comparing the 
marathon battle with the fast- 
food giant to the 18th century 
Tichbome personation case, 
cited in the Guinness Book of 
Records , which comprised a 
chnl and a criminal trial lasting 
a total of 291 days. 

Apart from a connection in 
both to Sooth American Tain- 
forests, any similarities between 
them end there. • 

In the Tichbome case, where 
an imposter posed as the ben- 
to a^fortune after ben^^e- 

the South American jungles, so- 
ciety ladies crammed the pub- 
lic galleries and the Chief 
Justice had to institute a ticket 
system, Botham v Khan style. 

The pubEc never turns up far 
the McLibel saga, a non-jury tri- 
al before Mr Justice Bell with 
no histrionics, just painstak- 


ing, detailed allegation and 
counter-allegation. Even the 
ever-conscientious Press Asso- 
ciation news agency has given 
up trying to make a story of the 
proceedings as the two litigants 
in person seek to refute each 
and every allegation by Richard 
Rampton, McDonald's ultra- 
smooth QC. 

For Ms Steel, a 31 -year-old 
otherwise full-time single par- 


ent, and Mr Morris. 42, who 
works in a dub, there was no op- 
tion but to fight the case after 
McDonald’s served writs in 
September 1990 over a London 
Greenpeace (no relation to the 
worldwide Greenpeace organ- 
isation) leaflet entitled “What's 
Wrong With McDonald’s”. 

Three other defendants re- 
luctantly apologised over the six- 
page factsh eel’s allegations over 


: promotior: 
dilation of 


exploitation of workers and an- 
imals. advertising to children 
and damage to the environment. 
For Ms Steel and Mr Morris, 
veterans of CND. the anti-poll 
tax campaign, the Wapping 
picket and the miners' strike, 
caving in was not in their nature. 

As the McDonald's corpo- 
ration has thrown seemingly un- 
limited resources at the case. 


the exercise appears increasingly 
futile. The McLibel Support 
Campaign claims that 2 million 
copies of the aUegedly libellous 
leaflet hove been handed out in 
the LHC alone since the case be- 
gan. 

And in a foretaste of a Eu- 
ropean Court of Human Rights 
battle still to come. Ms Steel and 
Mr Morris complain that the 
UK’s “oppressive" libel laws 


Marathon man exposed as fraud 


Luke Jarvis 


The Tichbome personation 
case, the longest trial in the his- 
tory of British justice, con- 
cerned the dispute over the 
inheritance of the Tichbome Es- 
tate, Hampshire, estimated at a 
value of £24,000. 

The Baron of Tichbome, Sir 
Alfred Dougfaty-Tki borne, bad 
died in 1866 and was to be suc- 
ceeded by' his infant son. 
Against all expectations the 
trustee. Lady. Dough ty-Tich- 
bome received news of the re- 
turn of her late husband’s elder 
brother, Robert Tichbome, pre- 
sumed dead, in the South 
American jungles he had ven- 
tured into 18 years beforehand. 

The civil hearing of the 
brother’s claims to the estate, 
which began in May 1871, last- 
ed 103 days and centred on as- 
certaining whether or not the 
man was actually Robert Tich- 
bome. Doubts over his identi- 
ty stemmed from the distinct 
difference in manner and ap- 
pearance between the man who 


left for the South American 
wilderness and the man who re- 
turned from h. 

- Every aspect of Uchbome's 
life was examined in minute de- 
tail: including the matter of 
whether his earlobes dangled 
freely or were attached to his 
cheeks. Newspapers reported 
that “the galleries were full of 
ladies and it became necessary 
for the Chief Justice to regulate 
admissions to the court by tick- 
et”. The trial became lie an 
aristocratic version of East- 


Enders with every respectable 
Victorian requiring their daily 
dosage of humour and gossip 
from the case. 

Friends and relatives of 
Robert Tichbome told the court 
they remembered him as being 
thinn er and not “knock-kneed” 
as he now was. 

Witnesses were imported 
from Australia and South 
America but much of the evi- 
dence was circumstantial and 
some witnesses did actually re- 
call likenesses between the old 


Robert Tichbome and the new 
one that stood in court. 

As the trial dragged on, the 
jury and judge became in- 
creasingly confused, and de- 
rided in March 1872 that it was 
unable to reach a decision. 

A criminal case alleging im- 
personation was then held, last- 
ing a further 188 days, and 
“Robert Tichborne" was even- 
tually exposed as one Arthur 
Orton. He was sentenced to two 
consecutive terms of imprison- 
ment and hard labour. 


have denied them legal aid but 
allowed the corporation to de- 
mand proof over a wide range 
of "common sense" issues in the 
leaflet, tike the fact that pack- 
aging ends up as litter. 

The case, which the image- 
conscious corporation hoped to 
cither settle or dispose or with- 
in a month, hashccomc a night- 
mare. spawning what seems be 
a largely- libel-proof, ever-grow- 
ing anti-McDonald's informa- 
tion exchange. 

At the McLibel Support 
Campaign. Dan Mills, a 25-year- 
old former trainee solicitor with 
the city law Ann Lovell White 
Durrani, claims thousands of 
supporters round the world, 
while Mclnformation Network, 
an international network of 
volunteers, claims its McSpot- 
light internet site - containing 
masses of everything McDon- 
ald's would rather people were 
not told - has been accessed 
more than 4 million times. 

Try as it may, McDonald's 
is waging an increasingly uphill 
- perhaps impossible - battle 
to force the genie back into 
the bottle. 
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news 


Bombed, 
battered, 
unbowed, 
Manchester 
gets back to 
business 
as usual 



We have lift-off: Workmen continuing renovation and rebuilding work at Manchester’s bomb-ravaged Amdale Centre yesterday 


Jojo Moyes 


The hoarding on the side of 
Manchester’s bomb-blasted 
Amdale Centre didn't apply to 
Marks & Spencer but it might 
as well have done. “Back in busi- 
ness” it read in huge blue let- 


ters - “You can't keep a big 
name down." 

The packed aisles in M&S’s 
lingerie, food and Christmas 
gifts departments seemed to 
speak of the city centre’s de- 
termination to do the same. 

“It’s just great to have it 


roen. I couldn’t wait to get But I’ve missed my M&S, n she open its replacement stores. 
l here - we were deter- said. He said staff were “really etno- 

oonaJ" at returning to the city 
centre. “It was like a building 
site just two weeks ago it’s 
amazing " he said. 

Indeed, the only glum faces 


bade 
down 

mined to be here for the first 
day." said Clare Winterburn 
from Choriton. 

“TVe only been to town twice 
since the bombing. There 
didn't seem any point coming. 


So, apparently had the staff. 
Peter Winter, 55, of the 
menswear department, bad 
been relocated to a suburban 
branch during the five months 
it took Marks & Spencer to 
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NEW! NO CLAIM 
MONEY BACK 

SUPtRCOVW 1 WARRANTY 


Ycju simply carl buy better protection than the new 5 Star 
SuperCovor Extended Warranty from Comet For real peace of 
mnd, asmgfe pramiwn paymert guarantees five years’ conpetiensivB cover against product 
breakdown, ft, after 5 years. ycxiVe made no daim, you can get all your warrarty money back 
in fufl. Ask in store for details. 
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Lcese; leader of the ory coun- 
cil • f.'i 

The cost of relocation' has 
been largely met by.£l-5m 
raised by the Lord - - Mayor’s 
emergency fund. The final cost 
of rebuilding is expected to 
reach £lbn. Most of the mon- 
ey will come from the private 
sector and insurance, with some 
sought from the Government 
and the European Union. 

Thro weeks agoMr Leese was 
among a delegation that' met 
Michael Heseldne, the deputy 
prime minister, to inform him 
of- the likely cost. “Obviously 
we're concerned about sufficient 
refunding Obviously it would be 
a big list if they announce the 
refunding at the same time as 
we announce jhe plans for re- £ 


peared on those stuck in The 
lengthy queues for the checkout. 

The original store and its of- 
fice tower, destroyed in June 
when an IRA bomb devastated 
buildings over a one-mile radius, 
has yet to be demolished! 

It wiD be two years before the 
opening of a replacement "flag- 
ship” store. 

But yesterday’s opening of 
two temporary M&S outlets in 
the dty centre would seem to be 
an important symbolic, as well 

as economic, step in the recov- building next Tuesday" -he said. £' 


That is when the winning ar- 
chitectural team ia an interna- 


eiy of the area - a. fact rein- 
forced by the presence of Sir 
Richard Greenbuiy. the com- 
pany chairman. 

“It sends a message that 
Manchester is back, ready for 
trading for Christmas’’ said a 
spokesman for the company. 

Getting the two temporary 
stores open in such a short rime 
had been “very difficult" and re- 
quired the backing of M&S’s 
considerable resources. 

There certainly appeared to 
be nothing “temporary” about 
rite plush and polished new 
brandies, based in Lewis’s de- 
partment store and a few yards 
away in Spring Gardens. 

Other smaller retailers, bow- 

Centre^the prbmaiure Christ- repfaced by b 
masdecorarioQSmid fail? light? sympathetic’’ to 
could hot hide the length of •itaget'T.. 
chipbdkrd, $affolding, abcJL'jkvill te a 
apologies for disruption. Or - 1 : place to be, but 
the deserted shopfronts still Busin ess base 
boasting “Summer” displays. the retail, leisure. 

The council has ensured that and accessibility 
many of the affected traders 
have been relocated, often in 
groups, but many have still not 
reopened 

- ‘'they’ve been shut all this 
time and there will still be 
some for whatever reason who 
have chosen not to relocate. But 
our estimate is of the 700 out 
of action alleast 650 will be back 
within a fortnight” said Richard 


‘It sends a 
message that 
Manchester is 
back, ready for 
Chr^mas*. 

tional competition to tfedesign 
the dty centre will be an- 
nounced. • - ■ ■ . - - 
Mr Leese said he would be 
disappointed if the rebuilding 
project did not just replace the 
dty centre but si gnifi cantly im- 
ofthe 



crease,” he said. 

And in Marks &.SpenceJyes- 
terday there did not appear to 
be 190 many tears for the site M 
'destroyed by the-bcanh. jfttwas 
a public convenienoe^asn’t it? • 
said Angela Codpaefo the lin- 
gerie department “T didn’t 
come into town once when 
there was no M&S. I'll be back 
a lot more from now on." 


BT cut Up to 
25%) off many calls 
to the Far East 
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5P MINIMUM CHARGE. DIRECT DIALLED CALLS ONLY EXCLUDES BT CNARGECARD 
PUBLIC PAY PHONE CALLS AND ISDN INTERNATIONAL DATA CALLS. 
-QUARTERLY SITE FEE PAYABLE E5 I EX VAT) FOR BUSINESS CHOICES LEVEL 1. 


Advertisement 


Thinking of buying a computer? 


Computers are playing an 
increasingly important part in 
our lives. But how much 
should you pay for a system? 
And how do you know a PC 
will suit your needs? . 

Help is at hand! Practical, 
straightforward and reliable. 
The Which? Guide to Computers 
explains all the jargon. It’s 
ideal for.home users and small 
businesses alike and takes you. 
step by step, througb the 
baying process. 

Using real-life situations to 


maintenance • why 'latest* 
doesn't always mean ‘best’ 

• how to ensure you buy what 
you need — and not what the 
salespeople want to sell you 

• and much more besides! 

This fact-packed book.from 
Which? gives independent, 
unbiased advice and is 
essential reading for anyone 
planning to buy a computer, or 
who wants to get the most 
from their existing system. 

The Which? Guide to Computers 



.. ... . - costs just £10.99 (P&P FREE), 

ighlight common problems. To order, send your name and 
it tells you ■ what computers address, the book title-arid^ 

your payment (cheque made ■' 
payable to Which? Ltd or 
credit card number with expity 
date) to: Which?, PO Box 89, 
Dept SPI56, Hertford, SGtf 
1TB. Orders are normally 
despatched within 14 days of 
receipt. Full refund 
if not satisfied. USSTeP 


can do for you and/or 
your business • how.to avoid 
costly mistakes, and select 
sensibly-priced hardware and 
software that won’t be 
instantly obsolere • how to 
calculate the true cost of a 
system • how to get cost- 
effective user support and 
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Trust’s old guard pulls up the drawbridge 
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Why democracy in Britain’s biggest charity 
mea ns maintaining the status quo 

Stephen Goodwin 

iSodS ? USl i g0 ^ tothe 

^certS&^f 11 eecnon •Mi vote Is saying: T would like to 
w outc °®6 that m ake a gesture of my confi- 
JSSjJjJf Messrs Major and " deuce in this extraoidinaiy or- 

^2„ 8 S eenw l lhcnv y- ■ 

BwtosomeactiiSkthesys. 

5JcS!3 ?rtJS. <T e Va_ 16,11 * ““beaWy andpotentialfy 

f T^?. 52 ; mem ' “dwwuighlslea^.faasS 
ofBri2h?r !hl e 1*5“* forum of letters to 7^ AdlgjendCTa last 
2“?!? s ^£8®** charity. But month, toms-standm* members 


v ill Y •• * - 4 . J 


Ong members who will simply tronising and £KtisL 
be re-elected for another th££ pTL^ iTn: 


Pho^.'v^^-UI 

L^-. li'.iUi-r ii; 

-t L-1'.uUm, „ "H"** 

Tv,;u 'ii in’ll. M.,, „i7 h ' 

’■S "'ll C..I.K- 

SLVInr in.) <n .„. ... \¥™fc 


vS^S ted -S ranotherthree R^pSed by Act of P&rlia- ' 
6 ^S" 1 other candi- meat to preserve far the nation 
owes stand almost no chance of landandbufldfin^ofhfeKaicm- 
SU S? 6 ®?- __ . terest or natural beauty, the 

rrusi veterans would eat their txusrhas 2.4 million members. 
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an annual income of more than 
fllOm and 3,200 staffi It is 

Britain's largest private 

landcrcvner, with an estate of al- vision of EngUshness: Bodiam Castle In East Sussex, one of hundreds of properties preserved by the National Trust 
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Martin Drury: ‘Proxy votes 
are gesture of confidence’ 


most ljOOO square miles and 230 
properties open to the public, on trust land won 
- a B* 11 f° r nearly all its 101 rejected by a ratio 
■ ■ ; * years, according to social his- fox hunting by > 
fflp.'V . 3 torian John K Walton in a re- “block vote” actru 

P ' . - ■ centty published paper, the the anti fon-hunti 

S ■ •. -^ar--» ■ trust has “celebrated a deeply MrNurmeleybt 

p: .-^USSe* conservative vision of Engjisb- r 

U' ■ ■ v ness”, and idealised “the hier- 

» . i -v • r ' ' /* J arebdeal society of the country ” " 

Pr ■ }' house and the ‘close 1 village”. 

l\ Halfthecouncfl members are 

•V'. elected and half appointed from 

conservation antf recreation 

bodies. Day-to-day running of 
^ the trust is the responsibility of 
Martin Drury: ‘Proxy votes the executive committee and |n| 

are gesture of confidence’ professional officers. afi| 

Ibday’sAGM includes a plea 
tweedy caps if the eight pre- for more openness in voting. On 
tenders swept home at today's resolutions such as those in 
annual general meeting in the the past against deer-hunting or 
Royal Festival HalL Thousands today’s attempt to stop tenant 
of unman dated proxy votes fanners sending animals to live- 
which have already been sent to stock markets, there would be A 

the chairman, Charles Nun- a statement revealing how the 
neley, are expected to be used chairman had used the un- 
by him to ensure that respect- mandated votes. H| 

fuJ order is not upset. “Since AGM votes on reso- 

To Mr Nunneley, the gift of lutions are only advisory, the ex- 
these proxies for use at his dis- ecutive are not giving anything 
cretiqn, is an acknowledgement away except their right to con- 
by the member that the chair- duct everything in the greatest 
man is better placed to know secrecy,” said Dr John Wilks, 
who is the right person for the the retired Oxford physicist 
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Photograph: Oliver BertfVNational Trust Photographic Lb-jrv 


on trust land would have been reveal voting details would un- 


“ It is part of our responsibility argues that postal ballots for that’s most unhealthy,” Mr champkmcd ihc ann-himi c,ulv. 
as trustees to ensure that \ocal everything would democratise Legg said. But the would-be refornt.-p. 


snongiy about sing le issues than 


that swings the dog.” issue fanatics. "Some people 

Rodney Legg, the only reg- are conscious they are there be- 


sangle- Since 1990, 41 out of 43 re- are not optimistic. As one put 
people tiring council members seeking it: "We groundlings J re re.ilii 
lerebe- re-election were reappointed asking the aristocrats to or- 


m* proper running of the charily, who submitted the resolution. 
- *v Director-general Martm Without the “handbagvote” 

Drury regards the system afvot- -the term coined in 1990 when 
u } fog, whether for council elec- Dame Jennifer Jenkins wield- 
•r.i tions or deciding the issues of ed 50,000 votes for the status 
«,j . annual welfare winch have riv- quo — deer-hunting by. hounds 
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The Goose Girt : Not the genuine article 

Famous work 


as a fake 


Alan M u rdo ch with strong similarities to ine 

Dublin Goose Gin. 

-■ — r : ■ ■ But confusion over the pic- 

Ireland’s National Gallery yes- time's origins had been fuelled 
terday ended years of contro- . bjrthe fact that it was in Leech’s 
versy by confirming that one of possession and used to bang in 
its most famous pain tings , The his studio. 

GooseGirl was not after all the It was stffi attributed to him 
work of the Irish artist William at the time it was purchased by 
Leech but is by a lesser-known the Irish National Gallery in 


painter. 


1970. The Goose Girl is now I 


the statement confirms thoi^ght to have been painted 
claims which were reported in outside Sheffield around 1921, 
The Independent last year that and not in Brittany as had first 
the picture, currently nT the been thought- It had been 
gallery's Leech exhibition, was thought to have been from a 
almost certainly by a Sheffield- school of hash Impressionists in- 
born painter and close con- chiding Leech (1881-1968) and 
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almost certainly by a Sheffield- school of Irish ImpressWrffits in- 
born painter and close con- dudfon Leech (1881-1968) and 

temporary, Stanley. Royle Rodexick O’Connor wbopamt- 
(1888-1961); ed in France in the late 19m cen- 

Both the girl featured in it tuty. 
and the sun-dappled woodland The dispute reached a climax 
setting exactly matched those in last year when Christies m 
an almost-identical work by London held a sale of modem 
Royle, Spring Morning Among British and continental pamt- 
the Bluebells. mgs. with Royie’s Spring Mom- 

The National Gallery said ing Among the Bluebells 
The Goose Girl had been ex- reproduced in colour on the cat- 
n minarl with a binocular mi- al^ue cover, 
croscope and this had shown this brought home to many 
dearly for the first time the let- Irish observers for the first 
tew ...ley” and u ...Ie” from a time the uncanny smnlanty. 
Christian name and a surname, “Spring Morning’ app ears to 
indicating Stanley Royle’s sig- be a continuation of The Goose 

GW, they are soamflar .a 

Uncertainty about the work Dublin art critic observed when , 
led to years of fierce argu- the catalogue arrived m the . 
meats between art experts in post, 
tel and and Britain, mostly . i j a yj n ° nd SffnjSZ. 
conducted in the columns and Irish National Gallery’s djreo- 
letters pages of national news- tor, said the question of heau- 
papeTsTAmong those con- thorsfop Jm now bg 

winred from an early stage that . conclusively resolveo. He saio 
the attribution was incorrect the gallery had always 
was the art historian Dominic ' ed tnfo the current Leech - 
Milmo-Penny who pointed out hibition *JrowW a£ * 1 a **35n£ 
that it appeared to c«tong to a to rian |y I^ fa s relationsfay 

whole series of. Rojde works this painting". 


Mr Nunneley believes that to the overall welfare of the trust, uiar dissident on the council, cause of the chairman and One of the two rejected had ganist- their own tumbrils." 
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HEART OF BRITAIN is an amazing 
portrait of life in Britain in 1996, captured 
in hundreds of extraordinary photographs 
; taken by ordinary people. '• i . i 










In a single week in July -.Heart- 
of Britain Week - thousands j 
pictured the way we live, . m 
love, laugh and cope with J® 
■ life tociny. 




Now the very best of 
them have been 
gathered into a 
beautiful hardback ^ 
book you, your 
friends and family : . 
will treasure. ; J 
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helps save a life 


All photggr^fes were sent in , with a donation, to the Heart of Bxitd^ 
competitionin support- of Royal Brompton Hospital, the leading edge in 
• - All roynltiesfiom the sale of this book go to figjht Britain's biggest killer 

AVAILABLE NOW from branches of WH Smith, Menzies, Dillons, Waterstones 

and other good bookshops across the nation. 
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No sleep ‘til 



THE US 


PRESIDENTIAL 


ELECTIONS 


Rupert Cornwell 

Santa Barbara, California 


Bill Clinton and Bob Dole 
hurled themselves into a cam- 
paign finale of non-stop travel 
until Tuesday's vote - the Pres- 
ident with the goal of securing 
rc-election with an outright 
majority of the popular vote mid 
helping return a Democratic 
Congress, his Republican chal- 
lenger in the hope of stirring 
moral outrage enough to cause 
the greatest upset in US polit- 
ical history. 

Mr Dole’s 96-hour marathon 
started m the vital Mid-westem 
swing state of Ohio yesterday, 
with a last-ditch bid to turn the 
character issue against his op- 
ponent. Almost simultaneous- 
ly. Mr Clinton was due to set out 
proposals for bipartisan cam- 
paign finance reform at a 
speech here, before heading 
east to Tinas, the third largest 
electoral prize, which the De- 
mocrats hope to capture for the 
first time in 20 years. 

A president should set "the 
highest standards for every- 
one, this is not a game", Mr 
Dole declared in Columbus, 
flanked by the former Repub- 
lican presidents George Bush 
and Cterald Ford. He lashed out 
at scandals which have buffet- 
ed the White House through- 
out the Clinton administration. 

“It's going to be a referendum 
now ... It smells. It stinks, these 
people are shameless." he said 



Viva «l President©: BUI 
Clinton acclaimed in Las 
Vegas, as polls confirm 
his lead over Bob Dole 
is virtually unassailable 
Photograph: Reuters 



of the White House and the du- 
bious Democratic fund-raising 
practices that have been mak- 
ing headlines here for weeks. 
“ Do the American people care 
about ethical scandals?” Un- 
fortunately for him, despite a 
smattering of hecklers and pro- 
testers outside Mr Clinton's 
hotel at this resort, the answer 


alas, was almost certainty, not 
enough. 

In many ways the battle for 
California, whose 54 electoral 
voles are a key target of both 
parties, has been the stoty of this 
campaign. Here and all across 
the West this week, Mr Clinton 
has been delivering not so much 
a political speech as a warm. 


fuzzy sermon, of hope, barmo- 
s. Hie makes a 


ny and happiness, 
point of raising such non-par- 
tisan and 21 sl-centuiy topics as 
supercomputers and advanced 
neurological research, all in 
the calculation he can glide 
above the hay to overwhelming 
victory on 5 November. 

Even yesterday, he was not 


expected to address spedfical- 


had trawled illegally for 
dreds of thousands of dollars in 
contributions from East Asian 
business interests, appealing 
instead fora bipartisan effort to 
solve a problem that has be- 
devilled America even before 
the 1974 Watergate scandal. 


Everywhere, however, the 
crowds have been faring and 
large - as many as 25,000 at an 
Arizona stop, and 5,000 happy 
supporters at a Hallowe'en 
evening rally in a square on the 
Oakland waterfront, across the 
bay from San Francisco. By 
contrast Dole events here have 
been held before enthusiastic 


but selected audiences in Re- 
publican strongholds, of little 
avail in na rr o win g a Qmton lead 
of between 15 and 20 points. 

Nor is his railing over cam- 
paign finance likely to change 
matters. Despite the latest Re- 
publican tirades. Americans 
generally believe that both par- 
ties are at fault. If anything the 


reaction could be disgust at the 
entire political process which 
could mainly serve only to de- 
press turnout next Tuesday. 

Mr Clinton is alive to those 
fears. Increasingly, he is pitch- 
ing for his party's congression- 
al candidates, appealing 
everywhere for a high turn -out 
to return control of Capitol Hffl 
to the Democrats. But he has a 
personal ambition too, of win- 
ning 51 percent or more of the 
popular vote in what is the last 
major election of his career, and 
banishing the image of the 43 
per cent '‘minority President” 
elected in 1992. 

Despite Mr Dole’s fierce ■ 
language, yesterday again 
brought no sign of the Uth- 
hour miracle that alone can 
save him. A Reuters poll shows . 
Mr Clinton's lead at a smaller ■ 
but still forbidding eight points; 
CNN WSA Today however puts 
the margin at double that. All 
though show an advance by the 
Reform Party candidate Ross 
Perot, who has long hammered 
away at the campaign finance 
issue. “Tm not going to give up, 
we're going to to win,” he in- 
sisted. "The last time 1 fought . 
around the clock for my coun- 
try was in Italy,” declared Bob 
Dole the war bero of 1945, “It . 
was worth it then and it’s worth 
it now.” 

Bob Dole profile, page 21 
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Romanian rulers 
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Ion Iliescu. the former Com- 
munist who has ruled Ro mania 
since the overthrow of the hat- 
ed Nlcolae Ceausescu, faces a 
battle for his political survival 
in presidential and parliamen- 
tary elections tomorrow which 
could mark the first real shift of 
power in Romania since' 1989. 

In a final frenzied week of 
campaigning, Mr Hiescu has ap- 
pealed to voters to see him as 
the “father of the nation” and 
the guarantor of stability and the 
goals of the December 1989 rev- 
olution. 

But in many towns be has 
been jeered by crowds angry 
about the skwpace of economic 
reform and widespread pover- 
ty and corruption. 

Almost seven years after the 


toppling of Ceausescu, the av- 
erage monthly wage in Roma- 
nia isstiD under $100 (£66). The 
country lags far behind Poland 
and Hungary. For many, liber- 
ation from Communism and 
the wwning of the free market 


feat for Mr Iliescu's Party of So-, 
dal Democracy (FDSR), the re- - 
fonnist successor te : 
Ceausescu’s Communist Party. ■ 
"The Romanian political es- 
tablishment faces - a major de-l : 
mocratic test on St 


- a 


have brought , hardship, and -• transfer ofpawer,” declared the/ 
anger is rising towards those ’'^depCTdenLAskwin^aper'm' - 


deemed responsible. 

In the' presidential contest,.: 
opinion polls predict that Mr Hi- ' 
.escu may just- emerge slightly 
ahead of his two main nvals: 
Emil Constantin escu, an acad- 
emic who heads the opposition 
Democratic Convention (CDR) 
and Petre Roman, a former 
prime minister with whom the 
President once worked in tan- 
dem. The second-round run-off 
is planned to take place in two 
weeks’ time. 

The parallel parliamentary 
poH is almost certain to see a de- 


li recent editorial. “Komama is 
the odtfEast Europeyfooua- -7 
try where there has been no real • 
transfer of power since 1989." 

Mr Hiescu, who emerged 
from the shadows of the Com-' 
munist Parly to mastermind 
the coup against Ceausescu, 
acknowledges that if he scrapes 
home in the presidential poll he 
may have to work with a hos- 
tile parliament. But after the bit- 
terness' of the election 
campaign, a French-style system 
of cohabitation would prove a 
tough challenge. 
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Serb voters resigned to 
the Devil they know 


Tony Barber 

Europe Editor 


Yugoslavia, the rump state com- 
prising Serbia and Montenegro, 
holds parliamentary elections 
tomorrow that seem likely to 


produce a victory for the left- 
ist coalition of Serbia’s 


’s Presi- 
dent, Slobodan Milosevic. 

“The united forces of peace 
and development. . . will cele- 
brate an historical victory over 
hatred, violence and conser- 
vatism,” Mr Milosevic told a 
6,000-strong crowd In Belgrade 
last Thursday. 

In some ways, it seems as- 
tonishing chat Mr Milosevic 
should retain the support of the 
Serbian electorate; given that he 
has presided over a period of 
economic collapse as well as na- 
tionalist wars in Croatia and 
Bosnia which failed to achieve 
the goal of pan-Serb unification 
that he proclaimed in 1991. 
However, Mr Milosevic bene- 
fits from the fact that his polit- 
ical opponents are internally 
divided, harassed by the state, 
i apparently enable to alter 
the deferential attitudes of Ser- 
bian voters towards authority. 

The Serbian opposition has 
put together an electoral coali- 
tion, known as Zajedno (To- 
gether), which combines 
political forces from the liber- 
al centre and independent trade , 
unions to the nationalist right. 
However, in the unlikety event 
of victory, few political com- 
mentators expect foe coalition 
to stick together. 

The odds against the opp&: 
sition are enormous. Stale tele- 
vision and radio, the main 
source of political news for 
Serbs, have lavished praise on 
Mr Milosevic for contributing 
to the 1995 Dayton peace set- 
tlement in Bosnia, and have en- 
tirely ignored the feet that he 
stoked the Croatian and Bosn- ‘ 
ian wars in the first place. ~ ■ 
Opposition campaigners 
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Slobodan Milosevic: Looks certain to be re-elected 


have drawn fairly large crowds 
at electoral rallies in Serbia and 
Montenegro where they have 
denounced Mr Milosevic's nmps - 
year period in office. 

However, few if any of these 
rallies have received coverage 
on state television. 

The main opposition leader, 
Viik Draskovic, this week ac- 
cused Mr Milosevic and his 
hardline Marxist wife, Miijana 
Markovic, of tiyiog-to win re- 
election by resurrecting the 
Warld "War Two divisions be- 
tween Serbian royalists and 
anti-Nazi partisans. “They are 
calling for hatred, new trench- 
es and new divisions. They want 
to step back to 1941. They 
don’t want to move on to the 
21st century, 1 ’ he said. 

The best chance for the op- 
position maylie in the sheer des- 
peration of Serbs, whose 
standards of living have plunged 


under Mr. Milosevic. A Red 
Cross study estimated recently 
that almost three million peo- 
ple - or 28.9 per cent of the Serb 
and Montenegrin populations - 
lived in poverty. 

In Belgrade and important in- 
dustrial centres such as Kragu- 
jevac and NIs, workers have 
struck in the past three months 
to demand the pr omp t payment 
of wages. Average per capita in- 
come is the equivalent of about 
£85 a month, the worst level 
since the 1960s. 

However, for many Serbian 
voters suspicious of change and 
conscious of the authoritarian 
pressures on their fives, Mr 
Milosevic remains the logical 
choice. His term as president of 
Serbia expires next year and it 
is expected he will create the 
post of Yugoslav president, en- 
abling him to rule unchallenged 
for another seven years. 
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American woman and charity 
workers in dramatic airport dash 


Phif Davison 

Miami 


On Halloween three years ago, 
Nabela Henry’s separated hus- 
band took her two children out 
to knock on their Florida neigh- 
bours’ doors with the custom- 
ary American “trick or treat". 
They, ended up in Lebanon 
and she did not see them again 
until this week. 

In a dramatic re-run of the 
book and movie Not Without My 
Daughter, Mrs Henry, a 215- 
year-old American, snatched 
the children from a Lebanese 
school this week and was able 
to spend Halloween with them 
in her Florida home. This time, 
she was not letting them out to 
trick, treat or otherwise. 

Mrs Henry, an Arabic 
speaker of half-Egyptian, half- 
Lebanese extraction but bom 
and brought up in the US, told 
The Independent how she had 
grabbed the children, aged sev- 
en and five, in the northern 
Lebanese city of Tripoli on 
Monday and talked her way 


through Syrian army check- 
points and out of Beirut ahport 

She was helped by two mem- 
bers of a private charity group, 
based in Houston, Texas, called 
The American Association For 
Lost Children, which diaxges no 
fee and relies on donations. 
They took on her case after the 
US government failed to help. 

Mrs Henry, from Fort Laud- 
erdale, Florida, was in the midst 
of divorce proceedings from her 
Lebanese husband, Saad Fouad 
Abdo, a computer engineer, 38, 
three years ago. At Halloween, 
she had kept their informal 
agreement that he should sec 
her sbn Ramzy, now seven, 
and daught er Nora, now five, on 
weekends and holidays. 

“He said he would take them 
round to trick or treat and get 
them some sweets. They were so 
excited. 1 never imagined they 
would end .up in Lebanon ana 
I wouldn't see them for three 
years,” she said. “I started off by 
calling the Fort Lauderdale po- 
lice but they just said he’s their 
father, he has the right It was 



Nabela Henry {centre) 
arrives at Miami airport 
this week with her son 
Ramzy Heft) and her 
daughter Nora, after 
bringing them back from 
Tripoli, where they were 
taken by their Lebanese 
father three years ago 
Photograph: Miami Herald 


the following week that a mu- 
tual friend told me he had re- 
ceived a letter from roy husband 
saying he was either going to 
take the kids or kill me. 1 said I 
wish he had jest killed me.” 

Mrs Henry, since re-married 
to Michael Hemy, an American, 
then contacted the State De- 
partment. “AD they did was 


me what they called a nuvu , 
check, saying they were well but 
there was nothing else the State 
Department could do.“ 

Next, she tried a self-styled 
Lebanese private detective in 
New Jersey who took her £8,000 
- she had pawned her £5,000 


[ring -then disappeared. 

When she read about a Utile girl 
snatched from her father in 
Gennany by the. American As- 
sociation for Lost Children and 
returned to her mother in the 
US. she contacted the Houston 
group. She, the group's founder 
Mark Miller, and a woman 
group member. Pat Moore, nei- 
ther of the latter Arabic speak- 
ers, flew into Beirut from 
Lamaca, Cyprus, last Sunday 
night, spent the night in a hotel 
and took a taxi north to Tripoli. 

“We bad traced them to the 
Tripoli American school, a pri- 
vate school where kids learn 
English,” Mrs Hemy said. “It 


was just before eight in the 
morning and kids were milling 
in the schoolyard. I went up to 
the fence and asked kids if 
they had seen Ramzy or Nora. 

“1 found Ramzy in the yard, 
he gave me a huge hug, called 
me mommy and 1 put him in the 
taxi. The bell had rung so 2 went 
along the corridor, knocked on 
Gass A and asked, in Arabic, 
for Nora. The teacher told me 
she was in Class D but when I 
went, she wasn’t there. 

• “I went to the principal’s of- 
fice and said I had forgotten to 
give Nora her lunch money. The 
principal said she would pass it 
on, then I realised 1 had no 


Lebanese money. 1 had to go 
back to the taxi. By the time 1 
got back to the office, the prin- 
cipal was obviously suspicious 
but 1 suddenly saw Nora in the 
corridor. I just grabbed her up 
m my arms, walked real fast, 
then ran to the cab and we sped 
south towards Jounich | north of 
Beirut]. Syrian soldiers kept 
stopping us. Mark and Pat kepi 
quiet, I did the talking.*' 

They had planned to take a 
ferry from Jounieh to Cyprus 
but found they had missed it so 
drove on to Beirut airport. 

“We tried to get the first 
plane to anywhere, which 
aroused suspicions. Mark man- 


aged to get tickets to Paris hut 
the Lebanese immigration offi- 
cials detained me and die kids. 
1 had grt American passports for 
the kids in the States but obvi- 
ously there were no stamps on 
them. I said the authorities in 
Cyprus and Beirut must have 
forgot to stamp them. 

“Then they asked why I bud 
come in for one night and was 
leaving so soon. 1 said Beirut 
had been more expensive than 
I’d expected. I‘d spent all my 
money . . . They finally believed 
me. said the immigration offi- 
cials on duty the night before 
would be reprimanded for for- 
getting to stamp the kids* pass- 


ports mid let me go. It was about 
1 pm when we Nurdcd the 
plane. I was a nervous wreck, 
then the pilot announced there 
would he a delay. I thought my 
husband must have shivw n up 
and ihui they'd come and get 
me. But we finally took oti. I 
cried. Mark cried. Pat cried. The 
kids said don't cry any more, 
mommy, why are you crying? 1 
said we're going home." 

Finally arriving in New York 
on Tuesday. Mrs Henry w.ls 
questioned by immigration 
w hose files show ed that she had 
listed her children as missing. Al- 
ter dlls to Fort Lauderdale po- 
lice, she was allow ed to fly on to 
Miami and a tearful reunion with 
relatives. Legally. US authorities 
say the children are hers since 
they have no official know ledge 
that she “kidnapped" them In 
Lebanon. But if her husband gets 
them hack to Lebanon, there's 
nothing the US can do. The chil- 
dren seemed to have re-adapt- 
ed quickly to Florida, gazing at 
the Disney Channel and video 
games and telling their mother 
they never wanted to go back to 
Lebanon. But Mrs Henry’ fears 
her husband may return. ''He 
may tiy again. 1 *D always be look- 
ing over my shoulder." she said. 


LOOK BACK 
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Defect to 




We want credit card or stpre card 
users who are willing to 
transfer a balance of up to £j,ooo 
to Barclaycard. 

In exchange we're offering an 
immediate 5 % cut in the amount 
you owe, up to a maximum of 
£ 150 . Not to mention Bardaycard 
benefits such as free Purchase 
Cover, Travel Accident Insurance 
and International Rescue. 

No wonder Bardaycard is Britain's 
most popular credit card. 
Defecting to Bardaycard couldn’t 
be easier - or more rewarding. 
Just send for an application form 
or call free on 0800 ^9 29 29 
and quote 3 T 1 CXX. 


Transfer your existing credit card 
balance to Bardaycard and receive 
a refund of up to / 15 o. 


Complete the coupon or call free any time on 

0800 49 29 29 




Send to: Bardaycard FREEPOST, B$ 4335, Bristol, BSi 3 YX. 

Bardaycard FREEPOST, BS 4335- Bristol. BSi 3 Y* 

I would like to reduce lwatTttod efectand transfer my existing balance to Bardaycard □ 

my credit card bill; TjTLE surname — first names 

please send me full address . — — — 

written details and an 


(MOCXfOTMLd 


.TELEPHONE. 


application form- : rostcode^— — — * 

^ JiL ^ ^ 


CODE 3nCXX 


Enqukvn must ba aged IB or owe hi ntfer to aafeQUUd our aatomers, oenan transactions mayrequM written conflnraUoa First Duwa resefvmtto right to dtefina to open ctk»x«« 
for you. Fkst OhKt credB hc&ies m aAjact to sutu&. ForwnHanrtetais o< our services wrtlo m Flrex DWel. Freepom. Leeds. LS36 IFD. Rra Drad s a tfvsian ol MKSana Bqnkpto 
Cals may bs mentored and/or recorded. LLOYDS Cheque Account ctetais are based on the Classic Account. Tha costs comprise tees ol C8 per moron. BARCtAYS Cheque Account 
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Why pay 
bank charges 
when First 
Direct is 
free? 


Annual current account charges 


NatWest Current Plu 



Lloyds Classic 



Free from charges 


We are the UK's leading 24 hour personal telephone 
bank, a member of the worldwide HSBC Group which 
is one of the largest banking and financial sen/ices 
organisations in the world. We never charge Cheque 
Account customers for everyday transactions, even if 
you're overdrawn. So banking with us costs much less. 


Open all hours 


We're always open, so you can do all your banking 
when and where it suits you. All calls are personally 
answered by our Banking Representatives and all 
UK calls are charged at local rates. 


Free banking and much more 


You also get a fee free £250 overdraft, the First Direct 
Card - guaranteeing cheques for £100 and allowing 
cash withdrawals of up to £500 from over 9,000 cash 
machines in the UK, including those of Midland 
- and a hassle free automated bill payment service. 


Why pay more for other services? 


We can satisfy your other banking needs - saving, borrowing. 

travel and insurance - by telephone too. As 
well as saving you money we 
provide better, more easily 
arranged services, so giving you 
real convenience and flexibility. 


It’s easy to join 


We make changing your financial arrangements easy too. 
Easy to open a First Direct Cheque Account, easy to arrange 
for your salary to be paid in and easy tor all your standing 
orders and direct debits to be transferred to your account. And 
it's easy to find out more right now. Call us on 0800 24 24 24 
or complete the coupon. 


Now ask yourself are you with the right bank? 


call free 

St 0800 24 24 24 

or complete the coupon and post to: 

First Direct, FREEPOST, Leeds, LS98 1 FD » 

Mr/Mrs/Mss/Ms or Title • 

i 



Surname 


Foranarnefs) 


Address 


Postcode □□□□□□□□ j 

Ij 
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Commercial 


insurance 


offers 

twin 

benefits 


i.v V: 






Lower 

premiums 

Higher 

standards of 
service 

0800 38 0800 

Call us for your free quote 
Sam-Spm Monday-Friday 
or9am-5pm Saturday 



COMMERCIAL UNION 


We won't make a drama 
out of a crisis 


Your call may be recorded for training purposes. 


international 


Rival Kurds sign peace 



Hopes rise 
that war has 
ended, though 
old mistrusts 
persist in 
dividing rivals 

Patrick Cockbum 


After two months of fig h t in g, ri- 
val Kurdish parties have signed 
a peace accord which brings an 
end to the latest phase in the civ- 
il war in Kurdistan. The agree- 
ment, mediated by the US, 
Britain and Turkey at a two-day 
meeting in Ankara, commits 
both sides not to seek support 
from outside powers. 

The war has seen rapidly 
changing fortunes on the bat- 
tlefield. The Patriotic Union of 
Kurdistan led by Jalal al-Tkla- 
bani first attacked, allegedly 
with Iranian support, on 17 
August. Facing defeat the Kur- 
distan Democratic Party of 
Massoud Barzani allied itself 
with Saddam Hussein, the Iraqi 
leader, and drove Mr Tklabani 
out of most of Kurdistan, only 
to see him. a gain with Iranian 
support, regain most of his 
losses in a counter-offensive. 

“This is a good blueprint for 
re-establishing the Kurdish re- 
gional government in northern 
Iraq.” said Robert Pclletreau, 
the US Assistant Secretary of 
State at the end of the meeting. 
A blueprint is what it is likely 
to remain since the divisions be- 
tween the two sides are too deep 
for a joint administration to be 
formed. 

According to the agreement 
Kurdistan will be divided along 
the battlelines as they were on 
23 October, prisoners will be re- 
leased and neither side is to dis- 
rupt the distribution of 
humanitarian aid. The accord is 
to be monitored by a group in- 
cluding members of the Assyr- 
ian and Turcoman minorities in 
northern Iraq. The involve- 
ment of the Turcomans shows 
greater Turkish influence, while 
the US has abandoned the Iraqi 
National Congress (INC), an 
Iraqi resistance movement part- 
ly financed by the CIA. In the 
past the US has proposed the 
INC as a ceasefire monitor. 

Despite the declarations by 
the PUKandKDP that they wffi 
not rely on outside powers, the 
civil war over the last two 


Phone 
gossips 
caught by 
the Net 


Charles Arthur 

Science Editor 


Americans, and especially Cal- 
ifornians. who feel that it’s 
good to talk on the telephone 
are finding it harder to get 
through, because of the grow- 
ing numbers who reckon it’s bet- 
ter to surf. 

The explosive growth of the 
Internet, which has doubled in 
size in the past year, and today 
bus more than seven times as 
mam' computers connected to 
it than in 1993, is leading to 
blocked local telephone ex- 
changes in parts of the US. 

Calls to access the Internet 
are typically much longer than 
voice calls - an average of 20 
minutes rather than three, 
though some Internet sessions 
can last hours. And the rapid 
growth in Internet use has over- 
whelmed the ability of the lo- 
cal telephone companies to 
upgrade exchange capacity. 

The result is engaged signals 
or long silences before the dial 
tone is mailable, a phenomenon 
which technicians call “con- 
tention' 1 . Bellcore, the research 
arm of the US local telephone 
companies, says that the growth 
of Internet use “poses an im- 
mediate threat to the capacity 
of the public telephone net- 
work”. 

In California, home to Los 
Angeles. San Francisco and 
the high concentration of high- 
tech industries in the area 
south of San Francisco known 
as Silicon Valley, Pacific Bell, 
the local telephone company, 
has found that one in 10 “In- 
ternet” calls lasts six hours or 
more. As a result. 1 pier cent of 
callers in California face a de- 
lay in getting a line: but at times 
this year the figure has hit 
16 percent. 

However, the problem is un- 
likely to be repeated in Europe. 
A spokesman for BT said: 
“We’re not seeing anything like 
this at the moment. And it's 
worth noting that the “backbone’ 

telephone network in the US 
isn’t overloaded. It’s all at thd 
local leveL” The problem in Cal- 
ifornia was the result of “a 
very high concentration of In- 
ternet usage in a small area with 
a network that was designed for 
voice”, he added. 




War is oven Fighters belonging to the Kurdistan Democratic Party in northern Iraq 


months has sharply increased 
the influence of Baghdad and 
Tehran in Iraqi Kurdistan. 
“Both parties have fallen further 
into the hands of Iraq and 
Iran,” says Laith Kubba, an 
Iraqi opposition intellectual. 
“First Barzani won his victory 
because of the support of Sad- 
dam and then the Ir anians put 
Tklabani back in business.” 

The Kurdish civQ war, which 
began in 1994, has seriously 
damaged aspirations for Kur- 
dish self-determination which 
had soared in the wake of the 


Kurdish uprising at the end of 
the Gulf war. “Unfortunately in 
defeat the Kurds do riot com- 
promise but look for an outside 
supporter,” says Kamran 
Karadaghi, a Kurdish journal- 
ist 

The accord may open the 
way for the implementation of 
the oil-for-food deal, to be 
worth $2bn every six months, 
which was agreed between Iraq 
and the UN in May. This could 
prove to be vital for the many 
Kurds who had heard rumours 
of immanent UN food aid in the 


sowing season, and therefore 


Iraq has criticised the agree- 
ment Al-Iraq newspaper said 
yesterday: “The peace imposed 
by America [in northern Iraq] 
is fragile and shaky because it 
is implemented in order to 
achieve American interests.” 
Nevertheless Saddam Hussein 
has been able to prove that he 
still has a potent army by his 
brief intervention on 31 August 
when his tanks helped theKDP 
take the Kurdish capital Arbfl. 
The successful counter-offen- 


sive by the PUK, apparently 
with heavy Iranian, support has 
made Mr Barzani more reliant 
on Baghdad than, if be had 
won an outright victory. 

The swift reconquest of his 
old base in Solaimaniyah ■ 
province by Mr Tklabani shows 
that he has popular support 
among its 1 2 million people., 
But having lost the Kurdish cap- 
ital Arbil his PUK party will be 
more than ever re bant on Iran. 
The extent of this reliance was 
hinted at in letters that bad 
passed between the two parties. 


and that were found by theKDP 
in September. 

In the overall balance sheet 
in tiiis latest round of the civil 
war Iraq and Iran have both 
strengthened their positions. 
The US has lost a little credi- 
bility by failing to stop Saddam 
Hussein using his tanks. The 
biggest losers are the Kurds 
themselves whose divisions 
have prevented them estab- 
lishing a Kurdish power, let 
alone an independent state, in 
the mountains of north-eastern 
Iraq/ i . . ' . 
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Braun Independent Hotbrush GCC4 

Now £14.25 Save £3.00 





Carmm Elite 
Steam Cara System 

Now £25.75 
Save £3.00 
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BaByliss Professional Hairdryer 

Now £26.75 
Save £3.00 


Boots Airstyler 

Now £15.00 
Save £3.00 
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Chirac I On All Saints’ Day, Belgians remember children 


embroiled 

in homes 
scandal 


5J®ry Dejevsky 

Pans 

The tangled scandal of Paris 
council housing has taken on a 
new, bmer dimension with the 
revelation that some “diite*’ 
flats leased oat by the council 
originally belonged Lo Jews who 
were deported during the Nazi 
occupation, and which were 
never returned to them. 

A small charge of dynamite 
in the revelations, which was 
omitted by the Rench press 
when it reported the evidence 
of Jewish ownership, is that the 
tenant of one such fiat is none 
other than the brother-in-law of 
the French President, Jacques 
Chirac. 

The allegations are made in 
a book which has just been pub- 
lished, and which details the his- 
tory of what is known as the 
dly's “Domaine Prive”. This is 
the disparate collection of more 
than 300 buildings, including at 
least 1300 fiats - the number 
may be twice or three times 
higher - which are owned and 
maintained by the council and 
let at far below market rents to 
hand-picked members of the 
political and cultural elite. 

The existence of the “do- 
main e”, which was long shroud- 
ed in secrecy, periodically came 
to the attention of the city au- 
ditors in post-war years - only 
to be swept deftly under the car- 
pet again, once the strength of 
vested interests became clear. 

But last year, the Prime Min- 
ister, Alain Jupp£, who had 
managed to lodge himself and 
four members of his family in 
such flats while head of the Paris 
city council's accounts depart- 
ment, was forced to choose be- 
tween prosecution and moving 
out. When the extent of the 
property holdings of the may- 
or, Jean Tiberi, became known 
shortly afterwards - berth his 
adult children were lodged at 
cut-price rents, while letting 
out a total of four flats they 
owned at market rents - the 
game seemed to be almost up. 

Mr Tiberi, a newly re- 
elected mayor with a smaller 
majority than his predecessor, 
Mr Chirac, announced a fhn mb 
dit of the u domaine priv£ n and 
promised the better-quality flats 
would be sold on the open 
market when they were vacat- 
ed, or the leases came up for re- 
newal. The rest would be 
distributed to those on the 
council waiting lisL City coun- 


Sarah, persuaded Mr Chirac, 
during last year’s presidential 
election campaign, to allow her 
to place a memorial plaque in 
a garden, now owned by the 
council, which is all that is left 
of their family house at 4, Rue 
Egjohard. The other family are 
the Courcels, Chaudroo de 
Courcel to be precise, headed 
by the brother of Mr Chirac’s 
wife, Bernadette. They live next 

door, at number 6. 


It’s here: the situation we’ve been 
warning the world about for two years 
has exploded. 

Already, one million people are fleeing 
the fighting. It doesn’t matter whether 
they are. Hutu; Tutsi, Zairean, or 
Rwandan. Starvation, thirst and disease 
will kill them, even if the bullets don’t 

With a million souls seeking safety and 
shelter, Oxfam urgently needs money 
to respond to their desperate plight. 
Your help wilJ save lives. 

Give a donation today. 

Yes, I want to help Oxfam’s work in 
I Eastern Zaire, Here Is my donation oft 

1 £25 □ '£50 □ £100 □ £250 □ £ 

J Mr. Mrs, Miss, Ms _ — ; — — 

J Address 

I . , Postcode 

| —i «« Oxfam. Room BB95. FREEPOST, Oxford OX2 7Bft- 

j creefit card donations© 01865 3 1 . 2231 

_ Mam lWWt KkWiom ** “■* b 
I b member of Oxbm wsmstonal. 
n^iwn w H&taaaB 


cfllors were warned that if they 
had awarded themselves flats 
from this stock, they should re- 
call the threat to prosecute Mr 
Juppd. 

A few vacant fiats have been 
sold. Otherwise, the inquiry is 
proceeding siowiy. Now, as a re- 
sult of the revelations made by 
the journalist. Brigitte Vftai- 
Durand, in her book, further j 
sales have been frozen, pending 
research into the history of the 
flats concerned. Hie investiga- 
tions are being backed by Jew- 
ish campaigners, including 
Serge and Beale Klarsfeld. 

On the basis of city archives 
and witness testimony. Ms Vi- 
tal-Durand establishes that 150 
fiats concentrated in the south- 
ern Marais district of central 
Paris were obtained by the 
council during and immediate- 
ly after the war. The council’s 
intention, she says, was to cre- 
ate a district, close to the town 
hall, into which the city admin- 
istration could spread and 
where the <?lite could be housed. 

She traces the history of in- 
dividual streets and houses, 
showing how the council used 
emergency slum -clearance 
measures decreed by the Vichy 
government to take over tracts 
of houstngjn the largely Jewish 
district of the southern Marais, 
on groun ds of "sanitation”. The 
deportations of 1943-3 helped 
to dear many of the owners and 
tenants who remained. Nowa- 
days, the author says, this would 
be called “ethnic cleansing". 

The vast majority of the 
boiTdings taken over fay the 
council were never returned. 
Many of the original owners and 
their famili es died in the con-' 
centra tion camps. Some of the 
h niMmy were de molishe d- But 
of the few who tried to redaim 
them, even fewer were suc- 
cessful. 

A discreet fenmo&fofMsVi- 
tal-Durand’s book is the juxta- 
position of two families. One is 
the Zajdners, who died at 
Auschwitz, and whose daughter. 
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Mourners covering the graves yesterday of the four young girls murdered by a child-sex ring 


Charleroi ! Renter t - Mourners 
covered the grates of four 
young girl i i ctims of a 
Belgian paedophile ring with 
thousands of 

chrysanthemums yesterday to 
mark All Saints* Day, a 
national holiday in most 
Catholic countries. 

Hundred oT iitupto., 
holding hands with their 
young children and mam 

shedding tears, \isited the 

graveyards where 
eight-year-old Juiiv l*jt •w> 
and Melissa Russo, and VP 

Matthau?, and Eefjc 

Lamb recks 19. were buried. 

They also stood before the 
houses imucd by Marc 
Dutroux. the man alleged to 
ha\e nan the paedophile ring 
which kidnapped and 
murdered them. 

The ehild-murdvr and se\ 
scandal has rocked Belgium 
since the girls' bodies werv 
discovered over the summer, 
triggering nation- wide strikes 
and demonstrations across 
the country. 

Meanwhile, in Croatia. 
Croat refugees from Eastern 
Slavonia made their first visit 
in years to the Serb-held 
enclave to commemorate 
their dead and catch a 
glimpse of their homes. Some 
40 buses carrying more than 
2J)00 refugees crossed to 
Serb-held territory' escorted 
by the UN civil police, and 
joint Croal-Serb police 
patrols. Men and women, 
some dressed in black and 
carrying Rowers, were 
allowed a one-hour visit to 30 
grave sites scattered all over 
Eastern Slavonia. 
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Motorola mrl 
Mobile Phone 

• Up to 60 minutes talktime/ 

■ft hours standby 

•180 name and number memory 

• Last 10 number redial 


was 

£2959 


FREE 200 

bt minutes* 


FREE 

TRAVEL PACK 


grange 


«9&ii ca« Clarity and 
Privacy 

• Billing by the second 
•inclusive tafktfme 
•Ffee network services 

• Switch between Talk plans 
•24 hour handset 

replacement 

• Free itemised bHfing 

Ask in-stare for details of the 
Orange network 


f A : 200 Free 
JBT Minutes* 

Auaifxhl* neX iTF i *■**■ 87 Phone bill 

You'll make 
a far better 
choice at 
The Link! 

• A wide range of mobile phones and 
advanced communication products. 

• impartial advice from expert staff. 

• Fantastic offers every week. 

FREEPHONE 
0500 222 666 

FOR YOUR NEAREST STORE AND 
TO ORDER DIRECT 


m 


MONEY BACK 
I GUARANTEE 

If you are not cwnplettfv satisfied, 
return your purchase lor a refund 
within 14 days for mobile phones. 

7 days tor all other products. 






Orange 
Nokia s i 

Digital Mobile Phone 

• Up to 100 minutes talktime/ 

21 hours standby 

• 205 name and number memory 

• Fhx and data compatible 

• CaBer ID - so® who's caJ&tq 
before you answer 

•Send and receive short text 

messages 

c79.99 


Orange mrzo flare 

Diqrtsl Mobile Phone 

• Up to 60 minutes takOuW 

12 hours staneby FREE ZOO 

• BSitmeand number memory gf MINUTES* 

•Last tO number redial L— " 

Orange Da 

Digital Mobile Phone 

•UpWSOirtnutestaatbne/ — ■— — 

16 hours standby ■ FREE ZOO 

• 85 nameand number momory BT MINUSES 
•ABSWphoneswvk* 


£ 29.99 


Ericsson erioo Hf 

Digital Mobile Phone M| 
•UptoTOOm&wtestaUCkne/ I 

16 hours standby „ 

• 85 name and number ihenwry [O] 

• Send and receive Short te«t messages 


FREE 200 ! 
BT MlNUTET 


£19.99 

99Ss 



MORE CHOICE 

Choose from the largest range J f/KS 

of communication products on the 

Hlqh Street -moblto phones. ta*es. C itlKScj 

pagers, telephones, organisers and 

palmtop computers. r2 


THE LINK PRICE 
PROMISE 

If you find exactly the same 
package cheaper locally within 
7 days, we wffl refund the 
difference. 


IMPARTIAL 
EXPERT ADVICE 

Our staff are experts In all 
communication products and will 
be happy to help you make the 
choice that's right for you 


MOBILE PHONE 
COVER 

Comprehensive mobile phone 

insurance avaiabte - offering cover 
for everything from theft to can 
cloning. Ask In-store ter details. 





| YEARS | 


hr 

F- U45f. 


FREE 200 
BT MINUTES* 


-When you coniwct to ttanga *£25 guarwiWd CMqunack with a etwee to «ki BOO Cti^i»P«». - Ci«Aad w pir next MUh BT phene b3 at the standort kxel wHktnd rata. 
CawaettBn to naMa pheewa h s^Kt ta atatufc * dapoaft euy be ircaM, Ask h-tton fcr drtabs. 
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A pay rise for the Gurkhas as they leave 
Hong Kong - and their families - behind 



Leaving town: The band of the 1st battalion Gurkha Rifles band parade during the Beating Retreat ceremony yesterday 


PhotDgraph:Reutei/SCMP - Mark Rattson 


Stephen Vines 

Hong Kong 


Everything about the Gurkhas' 
presence in Hong Kong is 
slightly incongruous, so it was 
not surprising that last night's 
departure ceremony should add 
to the oddness. 

After 4& years' service here, 
the Nepalese soldiers have be- 
come victims of cuts and the re- 
version of Hong Kong to 
Chinese sovereignty, which will 
ensure that their soon-to-be- 
renovated barracks are handed 
lo the incoming People's Lib- 
eration Armv garrison. 

As for the Incongruity, it was 


everywhere, starting on the 
Fblo Held, where the ceremo- 
ny was held. The field is, in fact 
a’ football pitch. The Malaya 
Lines, where the Gurkhas are 
based, have no connection with 
Malaya or modern Malaysia, 
and the 700 Gurkhas who will 
be leaving appear to be doing 
so without regret They have 
never really been part of the 
colony, nor integrated into the 
rest or the British garrison. 

Yet they have developed a 
taste for thin& British, ranging, 
from a likin g for spam sand- 
wiches to an affection for Scot- 
tish melodies. Thus it was that 
the Band of the Brigade of 


Gurkhas belted out “Scotland 
the Brave" and “The Sine Boat 
Song" into the warm night air. 
A traditional dance using the 
kukri knife, which has been de- 
ployed for less benign purpos- 
es, was also part of the 
proceedings, as was the lower- 
ing of the Union and Royal 
Gurkha Rifles flags while the 
band played “Sunset”. 

“A time of parting is a time 
of sadness, especially when long 
years of service have developed 
friendship and respect,” said 
Governor Chris Patten, who 
pointed out that the Gurkhas 
had helped protect Hong 
Kong's enterprise and invest- 


ment In practice this largely 
meant patrolling the border to 
prevent a flood of illegal im- 
migrants from mainland China. 

The job is neither pleasant 
nor rewarding, but Gurkhas 
are not famous for complain- 
ing. As they prepare to pack, 
they are showing no signs of 
complaining about the move 
which wfll leave 71 men re- 
dundant and take 600 to a new 
posting with 5 Airborne 
Brigade in Britain. 

Those going to Britain are 
happy they will be getting a rise. 
In Hong Kong the Gurkhas 
were always pud significantly 
less than British soldiers in the 


garrison. The bad news is that 
they will not be allowed to 
travel with their families. It 
seems the Army does not mind 
Gurkhas having something ap- 
proaching a normal family life 
as long as they do not do so on 
British sofl. 

The Gurkhas, in white shirts 
and regimental ties, watched last 
night's ceremony with evident 
enjoyment. They were official- 
ly off duty, and, like the other 
military guests, not in uniform. 
However, the Gurkhas never re- 
ally seem to be off duty - dis- 
cipline linger s at all times. 

This may explain why there 
is a vogue in Hong Kong for em- 


ploying retired Gurkhas as se- 
curity guards. They are viewed 
as far more disciplined and 
alert than the Chinese. Whether 
the incoming regime will toler- 
ate their presence is not known. 

The Gurkhas will be replaced 
by the 1st Battalion, The 
Staffordshire Regiment, which 
marks apiece of military com- 
ing full aide. The regiment was 
in the colony in 1842, the year 
China was forced to sign, the - 
Treaty of Nanking ceding Hong 
Kong island to the British in 
perpetuity. On 30 June next year 
they wfll provide the military 
presence at the ceremony mark- 
ing the end of British rule. 


significant shorts 


Bavaria ban 
on church 
‘was wrong’ 

The head of Germany’s 
parliamentar y interior affair s 
committee said Bavaria was 
wrong to exdude Church of 
Scientology members from 
the dvfl service. It would be 
more efficient to do a tax 
miHit of the organisation in 
Ger many , WlUfned Penner, 
of the opposition Social 
Democrats, said. There 
could be “members ... who 

have a firm conviction 
without being caught up in 
anything criminal or 
offensive". Bavaria is the 
first of Germany’s 16 
regional states to impose 
restrictions on public-sector 
employment of Scientology 
members. Heuler- Bonn 

China expels 
HK activists 

China has told two Hong 
Kong democracy activists* 
Wong Chuug-ki and Chui 
Pak-tai, to leave after they 
tried to petition officials 
over the future of the 
colony. Hong Kong sources 
said the two had been trying 
to petition officials over . 
what they called 
undemocratic methods used 
to select a chief executive to 
run the colony after it 
reverts to Peking next year . 
Rader- Peking 

Defence boss 
slurs his lines 

President Alexander 
Lukashenko of Belarus 
dismissed his Defence 
Minister for turning up 
drunk at a ceremony. Leonid 
Maltsev had earlier arrived 
with Mr Lukashenko to 
marie the 75th anniversary of 
a medical institute in Minsk-. 
“The reason for his sacking 
was the general’s behaviour, 
who was drunk at the 
moment when he had to 
deliver an opening speech 
at tiie celebrations, ” the 
Russian Interfax agency said. 

Rader - Minsk 


Saudis claim 
they hold key 
bomb suspect 

Saudi o fficials are holding a 
suspect they believe drove 
the explosives-laden truck 
that destroyed part of a 
housing complex in Dhahran 
in June, killing 19 
Americans. Sources quoted 

by the Washington Post said 
he is among 40 Saudis being 
held because officials believe 
they were involved in the 
bombing- AP- Washington 

Settler faces 
death charge 

Israeli authorities charged a 
Jewish settler, Nahum. 
Kunnan, with manslaughter 
over the death of an 
11-year-old Palestinian, _ 
saying he beat the bey on 
the head with a pistol butt ' 
Hflmi Sbousba died on . 
Monday, a day after Arab 

witnesses said Mr Kurman 
beat him to death during a 
stoning incident. 

Reuter- Jerusalem . 

Burma squares 
up to the EU 

Burma was considering 
reciprocal sanctions against 
the European Union after it 
limited contacts with 
Burmese officials this week 
because of Rangoon's 
repressive policies. The 
Foreign Minister, Ohn 
Gyaw, said: “We are saying 
‘Leave us alone; it is our 
internal affairs'.’' 

US joins row 
over medal 

The US deplored die award 
of a gold medal to Nigeria's 
military ruler, Sani Abacha, 
by the head of LW agency, 
the World Intellectual 
Property Organization, 
despite condemnation of the 
country fay two other UN 
bodies for its poor 
human-rights record. 

AP -Geneva 
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Its just a string of iambic pentameters, 

until you enjoy the performance. 
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Farewell to misery of poison gas 




An image that may have been banished: John Singer Sargent’s Gassed, showing the aftermath of an attack in the First World War. The new treaty prohibits the use of chemical weapons Impenal war Museum 

Ban takes effect in six months S^g^l History of terror weapons 


Christopher Bellamy 

Defence Correspondent 




The most hated and despised 
weapons ever devised will be 
banned by international agree- 
ment next year.The last hurdle 
to a global, permanent ban on 
chemical weapons - poison gas 
and droplets which choke, poi- 
son blood or destroy the ner- 
vous system - has been passed 
with Hungary ratifying the in- 
ternational Chemical Weapons 
Convention (CWC). It will 
come into force on 29 April af- 
ter 28 years of negotiations. 

Last night politicians, diplo- 
mats and arms control experts 
expressed delight. “This means 
CWC will definitely enter into 
force in six months' time,” said 
David Davis, minister for For- 
eign and Commonwealth 
Affairs. “This is a milestone in 
international arms control ef- 
forts. The CWC is the first 


multilateral treaty to impose a 
complete ban on an entire class 
of weapons and a verification 
regime to monitor compliance.” 

Some 160 nations have 
signed the convention. Britain 
was the 51st, on 13 May this 
year. With Hungary, it has been 
ratified by 65, the number nec- 
essary to bring it into force. 

The US and Russia, the only 
nations that have admitted still 
possessing chemical weapons, 
have not ratified the convention 
but as signatories they anil be 
bound by it and will have to de- 
stroy all their remaining chem- 
ical weapons stocks. A review 
conference is to be held within 
30 days of the convention com- 
ing into force and if the US and 
Russia want to attend they will 
have to have ratified iL 

Iraq, which has made most 
use. of chemical weapons in 
recent times, has not signed the 
convention but is regarded as a 


“special case”, subject to sur- 
veillance by th 


veillance by the UN Special 
Commission on Iraq. 

The ban binds signatories to 
destroy production facilities 
and never to develop, produce, 
acquire or stockpile chemical 
weapons or transfer them to 
anyone, never to use chemical 
weapons and never to assist or 
encourage anyone to engage in 
any other activity prohibited by 
the convention, including the 
use of riot-control gases in war- 
fare. Industrial, agricultural 
and pharmaceutical research, 
and research designed to en- 
hance protection against chem- 
ical weapons, is still allowed. 

Following their use in (be 
First World War, the use of 
chemical weapons was banned 
by the 1925 Geneva Protocol. 
However, the right to use chem- 
ical weapons in retaliation was 
retained by many states, and the 
protocol did not stop the Ital- 


ians using them in Abyssinia. 
Chemical weapons underwent 
further development in the 
Thirties, with Germany devel- 
oping nerve gas. The threat re- 
mained during the Second 
World Wir and the Cold War. 
Negotiations on a treaty began 
in 1968 but progress was made 
only after a US-USSR agree- 
ment in 1990. This committed 
both to reducing their stocks to 
5,000 ions by 2002. The re- 
mainder will now be destroyed. 

“There isn’t a political prob- 
lem with that but the disposal of 
these substances will be expen- 
sive,” said Anil Wahwa, 
spokesman for the Preparatory 
Commission of the Organisation 
for the Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons in the Hague, set up 
under the convention. 

A OPCW will now be set up, 
with a member from each of the 
signatory states, and an execu- 
tive council of 41. 



Victim of Iraq’s nerve gas 
attack on Halabja in 1388 


The United Stales and Russia 
are the only countries that ad- 
mit possessing substantial slocks 
of chemical weapons, but, as sig- 
natories to the Chemical 
Weapons Convention (CWC). 
they will now be obliged to de- 
stroy them, akiog with any laige- 
scale production facilities, 
writes Christopher Bellamy. 

The only exceptions are re- 
search establishments such as 
Britain's Chemical Defence Es- 
tablishment at Porton Down in 
Wiltshire, producing small 
quantities of chemicals de- 
signed to permit experiments re- 
lating to defensive measures. 
Under the CWC each state may 
keep one ton of the most lethal 
agents for such purposes. 

The nations which still cause 
concern - none of which have 
signed the convention - are 
Iraq, Libya and Iran. Iraq is sub- 
ject to a special United Nations 
regime and international ob- 


servers are therefore less con- 
cerned about it than about 
Libya, where there luve been al- 
legations that chemical 
weapons are being manufac- 
tured at Tarhuna. south-east of 
Tripoli. There has also been con- 
cern about a plant at Rahla. 
Libya denied the latter, saying 
the S20m (£13m) plant pro- 
duced pharmaceuticals 

Iran has allegedly produced 
mustard gas. chlorine, phosgene 
and hydrogen cyanide and is be- 
lieved to be able’to produce nerve 
gases such as sarin. 

Chemical weapons arc rela- 
tively easy to make. There are 
four main categories. The first, 
initially used in 1915, are sim- 
ple “choking" agents - chlorine 
and phosgene. Next came “blis- 
ter” agents - dichlorelhyl sul- 
phide, or mustard ga£ first 
used in 1916. Besides beingable 
to penetrate clothing, these 
agents can also be very persis- 


tent. remaining in the gr.nir.d 
lor decades after their release. 
Then eamc “nerve" agent'. in- 
vented bv the Germans in the 
Thirties but quickly adopted In 
the Soviet Union and the US. 
which give rise to involuntary 
nerve impulses, causing con- 
vulsions and death. 

The lourth type are “blood" 
agents such as hydrogen 
cyanide, which are lethal hut dis- 
perse very quickly. There are 
also toxins, which are of hio- 


kigical origin but act as poisons. 

chcr 


Iraq's use of chemical 
weapons has been the most 
blatant in recent years. In IWS. 
during ihe Iran-Iraq war, the 
Iraqis used it against the Kurds 
at Halabja, killing an estimat- 
ed 5,000 people. After the Gulf 
war. the Allies denied that the 
Iraqis had made any use of their 
chemical stocks^ but has 
emerged since that there were 
several large releases. 


It s just another luxury car, 

until you enjoy the performance. 



The Scorpio. It’s another world. 



For your personal introduction to a whole new world of motoring call 0345 287287 
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J. R. Jayawardene 


When distinguished politicians 
die at a veiy great age it is of- 
ten said that their lives spanned 
eras that seem as distant in time 
as in spirit. Of no politician can 
this observation be more ap- 
propriate than Junius Richard 
Javawardene, who began his ca- 
reer at a time when Sri Lanka, 
then Ceylon, was often referred 
to as the “Switzerland of the 
East'’, and finished it when 
that same island had become a 
byword for terror, abuse of hu- 
man rights and many other 
things distinctly undemocratic 
The critical question that will 
face his biographer is to assess 
to what extent, if any, did 


Ceylonese were still preoccu- 
pied with their country's rela- 


tions with Europe, he perceived 
e lay wh 


Jayawardene (always known as 
JR) contribute to the national 


tragedy that forms the backdrop 
to his life. 

He was bom in 1906, one of 
11 children in a family at the 
very heart of the Ceylonese An- 
glophile elite. The Jayawar- 
dencs had emerged under the 
Dutch, done well under the 
British and by the turn of the 
century had become very pow- 
erful indeed. His father, EJR. 
Javawardene, was appointed 
Chief Justice in 1924, and his 
uncle. D.R. Wijewardene. 
owned the most powerful news- 
paper publishing group in 
Colombo. 

He was successful at school, 
but did not (since family fi- 
nances were always a problem) 
leave the island to attend a for- 
eign university. This was a 
source of considerable person- 
al regret though in the long term 
may have been to his advantage. 
Certainly Jnyawardene's world 
view would always be less An- 
glocentric, more 'international- 
ist, than that of his 
Oxford-educated contempo- 
raries. At a time when most 


that its future lay with Asia. In 
1946. as Ceylonese delegate to 
the Peace Conference in San 
Francisco, he pleaded for fair 
play for the defeated Japanese, 
something that country never 
forgot and would generously 
reward in later years. He was 
co-author of the 1950 Colom- 
bo Plan for Asian Economic 
Development after the Second 
World War. 

Jayawardene studied at 
Colombo Law School, was 
called to the Bar and by his mid- 
thirties had established himself 
in his profession, married a 
great heiress, and acquired a 
reputation as one of Lbe most 

intelligent, cultivated, articulate 
and ambitious young men of his 
generation. It is also said that 
be was amongst the most arro- 
gant and least popular. 

There was ample scope for 
jealousy. Political life was dom- 
inated by his unashamedly 
□epotistic cousins by marriage, 
the Senanayakes, who groomed 
him for office. In his politics he 
was accused of hypocrisy aud 
opportunism -professing Marx- 
ism while leading the life of a 
plutocrat, praising secularism 
and pluralism while promoting 
policies undisguised iy chauvin- 
istic. While still a young man he 
publidy suggested the adoption 
by the United National Party of 
a “Sinhala only" language pol- 
icy. This was eventually put 
into law by his opponent and 
most formidable contemporary 
S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike, and 
would prove to be utLerly 
disastrous. 

Like Bandaranaike, Jayawar- 
dene went to some pains to 
throw off the Western trappings 


in which he had been steeped. 
He converted to Buddhism, ac- 
quired competent Sinhala and 
adopted an improvised “na- 
tional dress". Inevitably these 
changes were criticised as in- 
sincere, though he claimed to be 
a convinced Buddhist. 

They were also essential. 
Jayawardene realised before 
many others that in a democracy 
(which Ceylon became in 1931) 
the elite could no longer afford 
to be alienated from the ma- 
jority in religion, manners, lan- 
guage and dress. 

His father bad believed that 
the British Empire would last a 
thousand years. Jayawardene, 
like the rest of his generation, 
did noL When independence 
came in 1947, he was well- 
positioned to take office. He was 
offered and accepted the Fi- 
nance Ministry. In later years 
this would be one of the least 
envied jobs in the cabinet, but 
in the honeymoon period 
immediately post-independence 
the island's finances were 
reasonably healthy. Ceylon had 
become well-off in the war, 
and its commodities were valu- 
able. In his first budget speech 
he was able to announce to 
Parliament that Ceylon was the 
richest nation per capita in 
Asia after Japan, a statement 
now somewhat painful to recall 
His policies were prudent, com- 
petent and generally admired. 

The honeymoon ended in 
1953. when faced with an alarm- 
ing budget crisis, he attempted 
to cut the rice subsidy. The re- 
sult was deep unpopularity from 
which he was not to recover for 
a very long time. He lost his seat 
in 1956 and remained out of 
Parliament until 1960. 

This in effect ended the first 
phase of Jayawardene’s politi- 



foreign. capital and expertise 
with local resoi 


resources, and en- 
deavoured to create the same 
conditions. 

In office he immediately set 
about a radical programme of 


Jayawardene: radical programme of poetical and economic change 


cal career. There followed a 
long gap until 1977 when, aged 
71, he was elected Prime Min- 
ister by a landslide. The inter- 
vening period, dominated by the 
Bandaranaike family, was one 
of rapid economic decline and 
increasing social confusion. For 
all sorts of reasons, some 
unavoidable - the population 
boom, for instance, and 
declining terms of trade - but 
many others artificially created, 
the island found itself in in- 
creasingly difficult circum- 


stances and was left out of 
the general rise to prosperity 
that took place in other Asian 
countries. 

Jayawardene s own politics at 
this time drifted steadily to the 
right. He became convinced 
that the sub-Marxist, anti- 
Western stance of Sri Lankan 
government since 1956 had 
contributed to its economic 
failure. He believed, correctly, 
that the success of Ceylon un- 
der colonial rule had had much 
to do with its combination of 


Diplomatically he re-aligned 
Sn Lanka with the West, seek- 
ing at the same time Western co- 
operation in the development 
of . the Sri Lankan economy, 
along the lines of successful 

newly industrialised countries of 

South East Asia. 

At first things seemed to go 

very wefl indeed He rewrote the 
constitution to adopt a French- 
type presidential system. Eco- 
nomic initiatives such as the 
creation of the Free Trade Zone 
brought in a good deal of for- 
eign investment \fest amounts 
of aid were lined up for the 
Mahsweli damming and irriga- 
tion scheme. The Economist 
magazine in 1981 praised his 
adroit management and talked 
of the island's “economic mir- 
acle 7 '. The Queen, visiting in 
19S2, spoke in the same vein. 
There was talk of Sri Lanka 
joining the Association of South 
East Asian Nations (ASEAN). 

It was- not long afterwards 
that things began to go very 
wrong indeed on. all fronts. 
Rapid spending, some of it on 
unnecessary prestige projects, 
caused inflatio n which in turn 
brought social unrest. Further 
constitutional 'amendments 
marginalis ed the legitimate op- 
position and concentrated an 
unhealthy degree of power in his 
own hands. 

Improvidence and mild 
megalomania, however, were ■ 
not as serious as Jayawardene’s 
failure to handle in its early 
stages the grievances of the is- 
land's minority community, the 


Thmfls. The history of the Tamil 
uprising is very complex in- 
deed. While there was never the 
possibility of a simple solution, 

' even the most sympathetic ob- 
server of Sri Lankan affairs 
must come to the conclusion 
that his handling of i 
was fox from adroit. 

From the beginning Jayawar- 
dene seemed not to realise the 
seriousness ofT^mil grievances, 
and lost the chance to negoti- 
ate with the Thmil United Lib- 
eration Front (TULF) MPs 
when he cliunsOy obliged them 
to resign from Parliament in 
1981. Untight be argued that 
from July 1983, when commu- 
nal violence began in earnest, 
there was nothing to be done to 
save the situation. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether any strat- 
egy could- have- been more 
disastrous than that which he 
chose to pursue. Jayawardene - 


emergency regulations which 
ted the 


so without the crucial co- 
operation of India, and without 
" ’ •' - — f and 


diplomatic strength. India, by 
arming the rebels and offering 
them safe haven, rendered the 
militaiy objectives ludicrous. 


Internationally ThinQ pres- 
sure-groups blac 


lackeoed the 
name’of Jayawardene and his 
government, which saw its aid 
receipts drop and its expenses 
rise. The violence went from 
bad to worse. Decisions were in 
effect removed from. Jayawar- 
dene’s hands in 1987 by Rajiv 
Gandhi, who forced on him the 
Indo-Lankan Accord and 
despatched a peace-keeping 
force to control the situation. 

If internationally this was 
humiliating, domestically it was 
disastrous. Jayawardene, for 
long hated by the Thmils, now 
became public enemy number 


granted the army and police 
powers that in aQ but name 
amounted to martial law. These 
were much abused. 

Anyone who called at Brae- 
mar, Jayawardene’s bouse in 
Colombo, during his Last year or 
so in office (he resigned to 
permit elections in February 
1989) found a man alarmingly 
out of touch. He seemed re- 
mote, exhausted, bewildered, 
and astounded to read of him- 
self compared to fascist dicta- 
tors or South American tyrants. 

On the positive side, post- 
Jayawardene Sri Lanka remains 
a democracy, and now boasts a 
small but important private 
sector. It might be that in the 
next decades Sri Lanka achieves 
the success that JR so passion- 
ately desired, but which proved 
so cruelly elusive during his own 
very long life. 

Rupert Scott 


Junius Richard Jayawardene, 
lawyer and politician: bom 
Colombo 17 September 1906; 
Minister of Finance, the Demo- 
cratic Socialist Republic of Sri 
Lanka 1947-53, Leader of Op- 
position 1970-77, Prime Minis- 
ter 1977-78, President 197S-S9; 
married 1935 Elina Rupesinge 
(one son); died Colombo 1 No- 
vember 1996. 



Siddig El Nigoumi 


Skklig: ofTorttessty merged Western and African patterns 


Photograph: The Ceramic Review 


Like his pots, Siddig El Nigou- 
mi was quiet and unassuming 
but full of conviction and 
strength. 

Born in the Sudan, he de- 
veloped an early interest in the 
malleable qualities of day when, 
in the absence of conventional 
toys, he played with the highly 
plastic marl he discovered in 
swamp ponds by the side of the 
White Nile, as many children 
had done before him. A career 
as a potter did not follow im- 
mediately. 

After receiving convention- 
al teacher-training, Siddig 
worked for two years as Arabic 
Calligrapher for the Publica- 
tions Bureau in Khartoum, an 
occupation which he enjoyed. 
The traditional forms and the 
discipline of the craft gave his 
worka powerful rhythmic sense, 
as well as an awareness of the 
importance of the placing of 
designs. 

Inspired by the idea of be- 
coming an artist, Siddig enrolled 
in a three-year course at the 
School of Art in Khartoum, dur- 
ing which time he began to spe- 
cialise in pottery. A brief period 
of teaching followed until, in 
1957, he was awarded a gov- 
ernment grant to study ceram- 
ics at the Central School of Art 
in London. Afterwards, he re- 
turned to Khartoum where he 
was appointed deputy head of 
the ceramics department at the 
School of Art. During this time 
he married “Vicky" Vickery, a 
fellow student from the Central 
School of Art, and they started 
to raise their family. 

Feeling that the opportunities 
for a creative potter in the Su- 


dan were limited, Siddig, his 
wife and children moved to 
England in 1967. Here he faced 
the challenging but ultimately 
rewarding task of establishing 
himself and his work in a for- 


eign country. 

family settled in Farn- 


Ttae 

ham and shortly afterwards 
Siddig became involved with the 
highly regarded ceramic course 
at what was then the Famham 
School of Ait - first as a tech- 
nician, then as one of the dis- 
tinguished band of part-time 
lecturers. 

In the eady 1970s Siddig was 
elected to membership of the 
Craft Potters Association, and 
became a regular exhibitor in 
galleries in London and else- 
where. His professional success 
was assured when in 19S0 and 
1981 the Victoria and Albert 
Museum acquired several of his 
pieces for its collection. 

Despite being a highly drilled 
thrower,. Siddig was attracted 
more to the slow and contem- 
plative processes of handbufld- 
mg. Following his arrival in 
England, be made reduction- 
fired stoneware, with decora- 
tions based on the rich patterns 
of house decoration in North- 
ern Sudanese Nubia. Its quali- 
ties recalled the subtle work 
carried out by Michael Cardew 
in West- Africa a few years 
earlier. Siddig’s main interest, 
however, lay in developing tra- 
ditional African terracotta 
earthenwares. 

All his pots were built by coil- 
ing and smoothing, or by press- 
ing slabs of day into plaster of 
Paris moulds. Some pieces were 
covered with a thin layer of slip 


made from Nile WUey day, 
which produced a glowing rial 
orange-red colour. The slip was 
highly prized by Siddig who said 
it was irreplaceable. 

Some surfaces were bur- 
nished by rubbing with a stone, 
and ail were incised with a 
highly distinctive decoration 
which effortlessly merged so- 
phisticated Western iconogra- 
phy with traditional African 
patterns. Landscapes often 
sported crisp drawings of air- 
craft or the assertive emblem of 
the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, while others in? 
duded delightful highly stylised 
animals or subtle repeating pat- 
terns. One dish in the coDection 
of die V & A commemorates 
the “Great Royal Wedding" of 
1981, the design incorporating 
a schematised scorpion and foe 
Union flag. 

Siddig was always willing to 
demonstrate and discuss his 
techniques with other potters, 
and enthusiasts watched en- 
thralled as he slowly but me- 
thodically built up his pots and 
decorated them with beguiling 
skills. As a finale, on pots which 
had already been fired in foe 
electric kiln, he would smoke 
foe surface with a lighted taper 
of finely rolled newspaper, the 
flame licking the surface and de- 
positing a thin but delicate 
mottled patterning, animating 
foe pots with the fragrance of 
bis native Africa. 


Knumannel Cooper 


Siddig El Nigoumi, ceramidsC 
bom 1 January 1931: married 
Eileen I'ickery; died 10 October 
1996. 


John Young 


As Mr McPherson, foe gentle 
minis ter in Thke The Hitfi Road, 
foe actor John Young was a 
favourite with viewers of the 
Scottish television serial 
throughout the Eighties. The 
role or the widowed clenjyman 
came along at foe end ofalong 
stage, film and television career, 
when most people would be 
thinking of retiring 

Bom m Edinburgh during the 
First World Why Young did 
various jobs on leaving school 
before joining the Jevan Bran- 
don-Thomas Company at foe 
Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh. 
He had longed to become an ac- 
tor since going to his first pan- 
tomime, at the age of four, 
recalling it as “sheer magic”. He 
also acted in rep at the Citizens' 
Theatre, Glasgow and the 
Grand-Theatre, Wolverhamp-. 
ton, and subsequently per- 
formed in most of Scotland’s 
theatres. 

Followup war service, he re- 
sumed his stage career, with two 
of his most notable perfor- 
mances coming in Roddy 
MacMillan’s The BeveOers and 
Bill Biyden’s Willie Rough. 

Young was most prolific on 
television throughout the Sev- 
enties, most notably as Ramsay 
MacDonald in Jim Allen's ac- 
claimed BBC series Days of 
Hope (1975), and as Alexander 
Cains in foe Granada Television 
production of Adam Smith 
(1972-73). He later made ap- 
pearances in Hess (1978). foe 
Omega Factor (1979), The 
Houseman i Tale (1985-87), and 
The Justice Game (1989). 

He had already acted in foe 
Scottish Television series Gar- 


nock Way (1976-78) when he 
landed the part of Ian McPher- 
son in Take the High Road , 
which began in 1980 when ITV 
was looking for a new daytime 
soap opera. The calm of life in 
foe fictional Scottish village of 
Glendarroch fitted foe bill and 
Young brought to his per- 
formance a sensitivity that 
matched foe role for which he 
had been cast This was most 
tellingly seen when the minis- 
ter, Mr McPherson, announced 
his retirement and the news that 
Glendarroch would be twined 
with t£e neighbouring parish of 
St Ninian’s, Auchtaran. To pave 
foe way, he and foe minister of 
St Ninian’s, the fire-and- 
brimstone Mr Parker (played by 


Young’s own son, foe actor 
ml Yo 


Anthony Hayward 


John Young, actor bom Edin- 
burgh 18 June 1916: married 
(one son): died Glasgow 30 Oc- 
tober 1996. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 


KH.VNNA: On 15 Oilotar. ai Birm- 
inpham Wopil'd’s Hmpiul. lu Kate 
luce Lambert I and Mtcfacv, a daugh- 
ter. Georgia, a sister for Sophia. 
Rowan anil Julian. 


Announcements for Guctlr BIRTHS, 
M.YKR1AUES A DEATHS (Births. 
Adoptions. Marriages, Droibs. Mcmo- 
rtal xrriccs Wcddinjt annhersarics. In 
Memoriim) should be seal to writing: 
tu ihcKazcItc EditocThc Independent. 
I Canada Square. Conor? Wharf, Lon- 
don E14 50 L. telephoned (o 0171-29.1 
2011 (24-hoar answering machine 
0171-293 20121 or laud id 0171-293 

2010 . and are charged at £&5Q a line 
l v.\T rxrra). OTHER Gazette an- 
nouncements I notices, ftmahnm. Fortb- 
cominK marriages. Marriages) most be 
sohmRted In writing lor faxed) and are 
charged at £10 a line. VAT extra. They 
sfcoahl be accompanied by a daytime 
telephone number. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

TODAY': Princr Edward. Trustee, aliendi 
lbe 13uku ot Edinburgh's Award brndon 
Rrgnnu! Cunfcruncc hir Award Leaders 
a i be Darhknn. Luhinn EC. Prince 
Mkhldul tends ihc Veteran far Cub An- 
nual Dinner at lbe Calc Rmi. London 
Wl. TOMORROW: Prince Michael par- 
lanpates in ihc London in Brighton I’ce- 
liiuiv Yell-fan Or Run. 


Changing of the Guard 
TODAV: The IlonschuU Cnaltj Mnum- 
ed Regiment mounts ihc Queen's Life 
Guard V Hone Guards. Haim 1st Bat. 
ubon Welsh Guards QV Wills (he Queen's 
Guard, id Buckingham Palace. UJHhm, 
ham! provided hy the Vfchh Guards. 
TOMORROW: The Household Cavalry 
Mourned Regiment BtoUflU (be Queen's 
Life Guard at Horse Guards, Mam. 


Birthdays 

TODAY: Lord Ashburton, former 
chairman. Barings, 68; The Earl of 
Aylesford, former Lord-Lieutenant 
of the West Midlands region. 78; 
Lady Bathurst, former diplomat. 76; 
Sir David Calcult QC- former Mas- 
ter, Magdalene College. Cambridge, 
66; Sir Clifford Cbciwood. chairman, 
Broadgalc Properties. 68; Mr Keith 
Emerson, rock musician. 32: The 
Right Rev Pliilip Goodrich, Bishop 
of Worcester. 67; Mr Desmond 
Hamill, television reporter, 60; Dr 
Ronald HedJev. former Director, 
Natural History Museum, 68; Mr 
Paul Johnson, author and editor. 6S: 
Mr Alan Jones, grand pin driver, 50; 
Mr David Lou. assistant General Sec- 
retary, TUC. 54; Sir Bruce Martin 
QC former chairman. North West- 
ern Regional Health Authority, 5S; 
Miss Juliet Mills, actress, 55; Dame 
Pauline Neville- Jones, Political Di- 
rector and Deputy Under-Secrctaiy 
of State. Fu reign and Common- 
wealth Office, 57: Sir Brier Newsom, 
former Director. London Institute of 
Education, oS: Sir Ronald Oxburgh. 
Rector, Imperial College of Science, 
Technology and Medicine. 62: Pro- 
fessor Norman Pye. geographer. S3: 
Mr Ivor Robcrts-Joncs. sculptor. S3; 
Mr Ken RoscwalL tennis player, 62: 
Lord Soinsbuiy of Preston Can- 
dover, former chairman of Sains- 
burv’s. Wfc Mi Bruce Welch, rock 

musician, 55. 


son, tennis player, 60; Mrs Jean 
Flood, former Principal of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, 81; Mr Michael 
Galk-more, former editor, Sporting 
Life, 52; Sir Philip GoodharL former 
MP. 71; Mr John HeppeD MP, 48; Mr 
Larry Holmes, heavyweight baring 
champion. 47; Sir Ludovic Kennedy, 
writer and broadcaster. 77; Sir 
Ouistopher Leaver, wine merchant, 
and former Lord Mayor of London, 
59; Viscount Linley, furniture de- 
signer, 55; Lulu i Marie Lawrie), 
singer, 48; Maj-Gen Viscount Mon- 
ckron or Breach] ey, banker, 81; Mr 
Kenneth Morgan, former trade 
union leader, 68: Mr Conor Cruise 
O'Brien, editor, amber and politician, 
79; The Hon Michael Pakenham, 
diplomat, 55; Sir Timothy Raison, for- 
mer MP and government minister, 
67; Mi Albert Reynolds, former 
Irish prime minister (Taoiseach), 
63; Mr Nick Simper, rock musician, 
50; Mr Vanni Treves, senior partner, 
Macfar lanes, and chairman, BBA 
Group. 56: Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Webster, former Flag Officer. Ply- 
mouth. 64; Mr Martin Williams, 
High Commissioner to Zimbabwe, 
55; Mr Ian Wright, footballer, 33. 


led of obscenity in publishing the 
book Lady Qiaaaky's Lover, I960; 
Channel 4 television was started, 
1982. Today is the Fteast Day of All 
Souls, St Martian of Cyrrhns and St 
Victorious of Pctlau. 


TOMORROW; Births: Lucan, Ro- 
man poet, 39; Karl Baedeker, 
guidebook publisher, 1801; Andr6- 
Georges Malraux. writer and politi- 
cian, 1901. Deaths: Constantins 1L 
Roman emperor of the East, 361; 
Annie Oakley (Phoebe Anne Oak- 
ley Mozee (Moses)), entertainer 
and markswoman, 1926; Henri- 
EmUc Benoit Matisse; painter. 1954. 
On this day: the Act of Supremacy 

the English Church, lSM^Laika, the 
Russian space dog. was sent into 
space in Sputnik If, 1957. T b rn o n w 
is the Ffcast Day of & Amicus, St Hu- 
bert, St Molachy of Armagh, St 
Martin de Pdrres, St Pirminus, St 
Rumwald and St Winifred or 
GwenfrewL 


Lectures 


Anniversaries 


TOMORROW: Mr Adam Ant. rock 
singer. 4 1 Mr Kennel h Baker MP, 
former government minister, 62; Mr 
John Barry, popular muridon and 
composer. 63; Mr John Bifien MP. 
former government minister. 66; Mr 
Charles Bronson, actor, 74; Mr 
Nicholas Budgen MP, 59; The Earl 
of Caithness, former Minister of 
State, Transport. 48; Mr Francis 
Cook MP. 61; Sir Kenneth Corley, 
former chief executive. Joseph Lu- 
cas, 88; Miss Violetta EMn. former 
priraa ballerina. 71; Mr Rov Emer- 


70DAY: Births: Daniel Boone, fron- 
tiersman. 1734; Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of King Louis XVI of France. 
1755; The Aga Khan HL 1877; Burt 
Lancaster l Burton Stephen Lan- 
caster), actor, 1913. Deaths: Richard 
Hooker, theologian. 1600; Jenny 
Lind (Johanna Maria), soprano, 
1587; George Bernard Shaw, play- 
wright, 1950; James Grover Tbinber. 
humorous writer and cartoonist, 
1961. On this day: the Daily Minor 
was first published, as a daily news- 
paper for women, 1903; the first 
crossword puzzle to appear in a 
British newspaper was published in 
the Sunday Express, 1924; Haile Se- 
lassie was crowned as Emperor of 
Ethiopia, 1930: Penguin was aequit- 


TODAY 

National GaBery: Lyuda Stephens, 
“Remembering (i): Costa and 
Maineri. The iirgzn and Child En- 
throned (La Pala Sorost)”. 12pm. 
Victoria and Albert Masemn: Paul 
Harrison, “Textiles of the Great Ex- 
hibition”, 230pm. 

Thte Gantry: Laurence Bradbury, -At 
Home and Abroad: Gainsborough 
and Richard Wilson” lpm. 

British Museum: Paul Collins, “The 
Royal City of Susa”, L15pm. 
National Portrait Galterr: Peter 
Davies, “John Bralby in Context”. 
3pm. 

TOMORROW 

Tate Gallery: Laurence Bradbury, 
“Grand Tbur Gains: the rewards of 
18th-century travel in Italy”, 230pm. 
National Portrait Gallery: Susan 
Morris. “The Chiklreu of Charles P, 

3pm 


Drinking deep from a common well 


ltfol citizen, whether Com- 
munist or Conservative or Communitar- 
ian, ought to be grateful. The Catholic 
bishops' document. The Common Good 
and the Catholic Church's Social Teaching, 
is lucid, principled, nuance d and courte- 
ous. The bishops are inviting us to think, 
slowly, with care and detachment, about 
practical policies and foe principles that 
underlie them. 

They are also offering os a language with 
which to think. “The common good” is oo 
slick New Labour slo gan- It has been fun- 
damental to serious discussion since Aris- 
totle. While his pupil Alexander the 
Great was busy absorbing free city-states 
into a vast empire that stretched to the 
edges of India, Aristotle was writing this: 
“Constitutions that aim at foe common 
benefit are correct, according with whar 
is strictly speaking just” (Pol Ul.6). The 
common good is the good we share by be- 
ing part of a community. We may differ 
drastically about bow to achieve it; but 
what else could sensibly be the focus of 
debate about how to live together? 

Hie common good is the flourishing of 
our community, which allows us as mem- 
bers to flourish, within that community. It 
embraces specific goods: material needs, 
personal freedoms, education, a just and 
peaceful order. Christians believe that it 
is underpinned by a greater and ultimate 
common good, the shared Efe with God that 
we are finally promised For we were made 
to be happy when we live socially, when we 
care for one another, when we share our 
goals, our activities, and our goods. 

So fundamental is foe notion of com- 
mon good that some discussions become 
almost meaningless without it. Hike the 
environmental debate. Water, earth, air. 


faith^n 


Even Yorkshire Water have just cincu- 
ffAf J\f )y] lated a letterwhich could have been based 
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What exactly is the common 
good and how can it be achieved? 
Dr Margaret Atkins of Trinity 
and All Saints College, Leeds 
recommends streams of 
community spirit and sharing 


fauna and flora, the basks of our survival, 
make no sense asperate property: for they 
function as systems. If I tfestroy^ “my” rain- 
forest, “youri* weather is damaged; if I pol- 
lute “my” spring, you will be poisoned. 
Hence “the environment is one of foe 
‘common goods’ which are the shared re- 
sponsibility of the human race”. 

Thomas Aquinas, the favourite Catholic 
theologian, would have been more radi- 


cal even than foe bishops, lb him, all pri- 

Ho 


vale property seemed problematic. How 

ontiirl ok mm anvihnM* Siit^VKwnrihinn 


to Genesis to argue that God has allowed 
us a limited control over the earth to sup- 
port human life. But even so, how can we 
own anything privately? 


ownership is often more responsible and 
more competent, and tends to make for 
peace. But it is allowable only insofar as 
it works towards its proper end,,which is 
for the sake of common use. Not for per- 
sonal gain, not for security, not for status, 
but to serve foe common use. 


on Aquinas's principles. Not a word 
about profit. Instead, an account of foe 
many measures they have taken to pre- 
serve the common water supply, in both 
our homes and our rivers. But we could 
make their job still easier by defining them 
not as a business primarily designed to 
make money, but precisely as a public ser- 
vant, delegated to serve the common good. 
For private companies, if they have no 
natural ties with the community, are con- 
stantly tempted to care only for foe ap- 
pearance, not the reality, of public service. 
Why should they do anything else, when 
we ourselves teU them that their goal is 
profit? “Everyone who thirsts, come to foe 
waters” (Isaiah 55.1). ■ 

Aristotle confined citizenship to foe 
privileged few. Contemporary democra- 
cy insists that all are citizens. The Catholic 
bisfaops have reminded us that “all” must 
mclude foe poor and marginalised, those 

foafbe 6ly 10 ^ forgotten powers 

P erhaps foe most striking image of our 
private attempts to appropriate a common 
resource is the ubiquitous bottle of min- 
eral water. Expensive, throwaway, energy 
squandering -yet so rapidly has it become 
essential to everyday life. And when we. 
foe affluent and influential, draw ourwa- 
ter only fixan favoured and distant streams, 
what then? Who will care enough to pro- 
tect the purity of our common supply, foe 
■water on which our poor depend? A so- 
cietyj attitude to water is deeply reveal- 

SSTS “S? 1 * 1 tte substance and the 
symbol of life: “Those who are thirsty shall 

annk - rt is mjr free gift -out of foe spring 
whose water ts life” (Revelation 2L6) 



1! 


one of foe Sinhalese. He nar- 
rowly survived an assassination 
attempt in August 1987. 

In foe JVP (People's Liber- 
ation Front) uprising of 1988- 
89 it was dear that to ordinary 
rural Sinhalese whom Jayawar- 
dene had in the past champi- 
oned, he was an object of 
profound, irrational hatred. He 
is likely to remain so for many 
years. During his last year in 
office .he was obliged to sign 
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Paul Young), took services in 
each other’s parishes. The vil- 
lagers rebelled, persuaded Mr 
McPherson to continue as min- 4) 

ister, and the parish retained its IP- 

independent status. Eventual- 
ly, Mr McPherson did retire and 
handed over to his assistant, the 
Rev Michael Ross. 

Young, who himself retired 
before foe serial shortened its 
tide to High Road, also acted in 
foe films Monty Python and 
The Holy Grail (1975), Monty 
Python's Life of Brian (1979), 

Black Jack, (as Dr Hunter, 

1979), Chariots of Fire (as the 
Rev J. D. Liddell, father of the 
heroic athlete Eric, 1981), and 
7Xm£ Banditt (1 98 1 ). 
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There is a way to stop Murdoch’s TV takeover 



_. dlgl > tai TV coup, Rupert Murdoch 
treats us to a demonstration of his 
power by ^ceiling the launch of the Warner 
coanneL He is indeed a phenomenon* But 
make no mistake, this is no unstoppable force 
or nature. Murdoch does, technologically 
speaking, bestride the narrow world but as the 
man said about Caesar, the fault that we are 
underlings lies not in the Sky but in ourselves 
... or rather, in the pusillanimity of a political 
class so in thrall to his newspapers that is 
refuses to subject him to the rigours of fair 
competition. 

Rupert Murdoch’s editorial fan club puts 
it about that he is a great entrepreneur. He 
is, but over die years his biggest enterprise lias 
been the manipulation of regulatory regimes 
established by governments. The man lives 
and dies by his capacity to swim in media 
markets characterised by rapid technological 
change, high up-front costs and a natural ten- 
dency towards monopoly- It is not usually eco- 
nomics which explains how they work, bat pol- 
itics. Like most businessmen he prefers less 
competition to more, which is why owning 
politically influential newspapers is always a 
sound investment On di gital television he has 
played a suave game, operating by stealth to 
secure a legislative outcome (the 1996 Broad- 
casting Act) which suits him to a tee. Mur- 


doch is now poised to comer the market in 
direct satellite broadcasting to households. All 
the cant (and his editors are great suppliers 
of cant) won’t conceal his yen for monopoly 
power. 

His pack record - here, in the United 
States, in Australia, in East Asia - is evidence 
enough of his project. He is not going to let 
up- It is therefore up to the authors of regul- 
ation to see what his g?™** is and tighten the 
rules accordingly - not to hamstring Rupert 
Murdoch as a player but to ensure that he 
faces maximum competition on as level as 
field as can be Tolled. Instead of that, our 
political class has either actively encouraged 
him or dithered — or gone on pilgrimage to 
his Aust ralian lair. 

hfr Murdoch’s acolytes like to pretend that 
criticism of their man is a product of small- 
minded envy, an exhibition of the British pen- 
chant for bringing down greatness. They 
apparently cannot see the difference between 
ad m i rat ion of energy and imagination (and 
Mr Murdoch has those in abundance) and 
alarm at his naked grasping after control in 
arenas where the very stuff of democracy is 
at stake - as it is in matters of news and in- 
formation. They argue that Mr Murdoch’s 
power is market-borne; that he should not be 
censured because so few have risen to take 
him on. But crediting his perseverance (and 
the accuracy of his persistent refusal to over- 



estimate public taste) does not diminish the 
urgency of stopping him from cutting or elim- 
inating the competition. 

The' issue at hand is control of digitised tele- 
vision signals from satellites. What’s the 
problemrsome ask. arguing that technology 
changes so fast that it dissolves monopoly: we 
should take the Internet as a model of how- 
popular choice and technology combine for 
the general benefit. Yet the recent history of 
information technology also shows how the 
front man (Bill Gates is the name) scoops the 
pool. Once an interface is established as the 
industry standard, breaking into the same 
market' becomes well-nigh impossible. 

The Broadcasting Act 1996 is allowing Mr 
Murdoch first tilt at building and selling the 
control mechanism for digital television. 
What he has just done to Warner is a ready 
sign of how* he will use that control The object 
of policy must be to establish conditions in 
which household choice is maximised. We 
need to ask whether Murdoch as a pro- 
gramme producer should even be allowed to 
develop and manufacture the means by which 
programmes are delivered. The history of 
telecommunications regulation in Britain 
and of the development of competition law 
in information technology' in the US offer 
plenty of precedents: it would be healthier all 
round if Murdoch were kept out of the mar- 
ket for gateway* technologies. Alternatively he 


could be forced - as Microsoft have been - 
to franchise the gateway technology to manu- 
facturers of sel-top control hove*., which 
could preserve the space needed lor other 
broadcasters. 

What is needed - the Department of Trade 
and Industry has yet to grasp this - is 
common-carrier status for the circuitry deiiv - 
cring digital signals to the home television set 
into which the programme producers' filters 
and smart cards can call it. 

Murdoch is shortly to sign contracts for the 
supply of set-top boxes matching his specif- 
ication. Any government action' that at feels 
those contracts will necessarily, be retro- 
spective and so might raise the' quest ion of 
compensation. Far better, however, to pay 
Murdoch that rent now than to crimp and dis- 
tort the use of this technology for decades. 
There has long been a need for some brave 
politician to think of emulating Stanley Bald- 
win and make the power of Murdoch and the 
other press barons a populist issue. That is 
something for another day. lixljy s priority 
is to acknowledge that public policy for dig- 
ital broadcasting has a big hole in it' but that 
there are ways to fill it. 

This newspaper is a competitor with 
Murdoch titles; we have an axe to grind. It 
policy-makers refuse to wake up. it is, dear 
readers, over to you. The future of your tele- 
vision choice is now at stake. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Rationing health care: politicians should not be afraid to let the people decide 


Sin Your article on the future of the 
NHS (30 October) ended with the 
difficult issue of rationing health care, 
but failed to consider the potential for 
public involvement 

There are many mechanisms for 
consulting the public. I have been 
running one such scheme for aver 
three years for Somerset Health 
Authority and it has shown that 
members of the public can make a 
valuable contribution. They readily 
understand that a health authority has 
a limited budget and priorities must be 
set If the consultation system is well 
designed, they act responsibly, bring 
their own experiences to the discission 
and make sensible judgements about 
the relative merits of different ways of 
spending the limited cash available. 

You suggest that politicians are 
trying to avoid the whole rationing 
issue because they fearthe electoral 
consequences. You are almost 
certainly correct The obvious 
response is to inject a truly democratic 
element into our arrangements by - 
encouraging direct public involvement 
Dr ANN RICHARDSON 
London NW3 


Sin Labour’s hands will not be tied, 
as Jack O’SuDzvan suggests (“Is the 
NHS sale under Dr Blair’s team?”, 
30 October), if it refuses to pledge 
new funds lor the National Health 
Service. * 

Money cannot solve the current 
problems of the NHS, which are 
largely a consequence of the 
Conservative government’s ill- 
judged efforts to turn ft. into a giant 
supermarket These “reforms” 
fragmented the service, increased 
transaction costs, dealt a terrible 
blow to staff morale and undermined 
public confidence. 

The Institute for Public Rjlicy 
Research report “New Agenda for 
Health” shews how much can be done 
without spending new mousy. It 
includes detailed proposals on how to 
abolish theinternal market, howto 
make brides towards improving 
health, not just curing illness, how to 
establish an equitable basis for ; 
rationing, how to tadde the democratic 
deficit and how to position the NHS to 
take advantage of technological 
change in the next decade. 

We also argue that if more public 


money were available, it would be 
better spent on education, jobs, 
housing and other such measures 
which really do help to improve the 
health of the nation as a whole. 
ANNACOOTE 
Deputy Director; 1PPR 
London WC2 


Sir Since the health sendee reforms 
there has been a complete lack of 
central strategic planning, the 
philosophy being to allow NHS trusts 
to battle it out in a market-forces 


war. 


If the public do not want to pay 
more for their health service, then a 
severe rationalisation of the number 
of specialists within hospitals and of 
hospitals within regions has to take 
place. But it must be properly 
managed, otherwise patients suffer 
and staff become demoralised. 

If on the other hand tax-payers do 
want more spent, rather than seeing 
hospitals dosed down, (hen the 
politicians have a responsibility to do 
tins. Of course, cost effectiveness and 
efficiency must be part of the 
bargain, and the secrecy that has 


surrounded both purchasers and 
providers since the internal market 
began should be stopped. It should 
be remembered, however, that 
overall the NHS still delivers the 
least expensive quality services 
amongst the developed nations. 

When Jack O’Sullivan suggests we 
may need fewer doctors, the 
comparison with the USA is 
misleading. The UK has 61 per cent 
fewer doctors per L.000 population 
than the USA already, so the latter 
can afford to reduce their doctors by 
2Sper cent and stDI have more than 
we have. France, with the same 
population as ourselves, has twice as 


elements of the Government's 
reforms, and find a means of 
improving health care without tax 


increases. 


many doctors and 65 per cent more 


beds (OECD Health Data). 
PETER M BROWN FRCS 
Clinical Director. Head &. Neck 
Specialities 

Milton Keynes General NHS Dust 
Milton Keynes, Buckinghamshire 


Sin Jack O'Sullivan argues that with 
regard to the NHS, “Labour is as 
short as ever on fresh ideas”. If only 
ft were to look to its roots. Labour 
could maintain and improve the best 


There are two options. One is to 
increase the binding of the NHS. 

This will simply not be possible 
beyond what John Major has already 
pledged since it will require tax 
increases. 

The other option is to do it outside 
the NHS through individuals, either 
off their own locks or through co- 
operative schemes, devoting a 
greater share of their income net of 
tax to private health care. Labour’s 
problem is that it still at heart regards 
this as somehow morally flawed, and 
is thus blinded to the possibilities 
available for NHS-private sector 
co-operation. 

Labour's attitude is bizarre since 
its 19th-century roots lie in the very 
self-help welfare tradition of friendly 
societies and mutuals in which most’ 
non-state health care originated. 
STEPHEN POLLARD 
Head of Research 
Social Market Foundation 
London SW1 


Moral education or indoctrination? 


Sin Politicians want morality to be 
taught, but you consider the attempt 
absurd (leading article, 28 October) 

If by “teaching morality" we mean 
getting children to obey a set of rules, 
then it is not absurd to attempt this. 

It is called indoctrination, and many 
pedagogic, psychological and 
sociological devices and to do this 
lave been used over generations, 
often achieving a high success rate. 

If by “teaching morality’’ we mean 
a process in which we give children 
and young people an understanding 
of the fundamental moral 
perspectives in our society and give 
them practice in making their own 
well-informed judgements, then, 
again, it can be done. Indeed, there 
are educational programmes in 
schools, colleges and universities in 
the UK doing just that. In the 
University of Glamorgan 
undergraduates in many disciplines 
and professions, including nurses and 
police officers, take such courses. 

It is not absurd to set out to “teach 
morality*" but we have to be clear 
what we mean by it, and what we 
intend to do. 

RICHARD ROWSON 
Principal Lecturer in Moral 
Philosophy and Professional Ethics, 
University of Glamorgan 
London STO 


Moreover, it is not the case that 
teachers have somehow conspired to 
maintain a moral relativism or moral 
vacuum from which only others can 
rescue us, • 

There are many schools which 
maintain a proper and sensible 
balance in educating children in both 
critical thinking and moral values. 
These are not topics winch maybe 
taugjht, but drills which must be 
developed. We cannot agree that 
there is a body of knowledge called 
“morality” which can be taught. In 
the case of this school a Philosophy 
for Children programme is being 
successfully implemented in winch 
moral awareness and critical thinking 
are developed through being 


practised and enjoyed. To see a group 
’ * • iged 


of 11-year-old boys and girls enga; 
in moral and ethical debate is an 
experience which those who see 
schools as moral wastelands would 
do well to enjoy. 

BERNARD TRAFFORD 
Headmaster 
DAVID BARLOW 
PETER WHALE 
Theology and . _ 

i Grammar School 


Sin The present concern with moral 
regeneration raises several issues for 
us who teach in that area. As 
educators we are already working to 
produce critical thinking. This is 
perceived in some quarters as a 
challenge to morality: in fact it is only 
a challenge to an authoritarian view 
of morality. An authoritarian or rule- 
based morality is not the only 
legitimate moral approach. 


Sir. On 31 October 1987 Woman ’s 
Own printed the statement by 
Baroness Thatcher that “there is no 
such thing as society”. On 31 October 
1996 you printed part of the 
proposed “code of values" on which 
the School Qnrictilum and 
Assessment Authority is consulting. 

It declares that “we value families... 
asthebasisofasocktymwhicb 

people care for others”. Have the 
Conservatives recreated- society in 
exactly nine years? 

ERIC THOMPSON 
London NW2 



Irish hero? Liam Neeson (centre) portrays a man “willing to compromise with British imperialism” 


Collins myth bent to 
serve peace process 


Sir. I agree with Ronan Bennett 
when he says that conservative 
British commentators are not really 
worried about the historical 
accuracy, or otherwise, of Nefl 
Jordan's epic Michael Collins 
(“Hidden agenda”, October 31). 
What they really find objectionable is 
that Jordan has dared to depict 
British rule in Ireland in a bad light. 

But as someone who comes from 
the opposite end of the political scale 
I am worried about the historical 
accuracy of Jordan's film. Not 


because it shows car bombs before 
there were car bombs or because it 
does not fully investigate the 
Unionist perspective in early 20th- 
century Ireland, but because the film 
seeks to rewrite what it means to be 
an Irish nationalist. 

The hero of Michael Collins is 
Michael Collins and the villain is 
Eamonde Valera. Collins is the hero 
because he is pragmatic and realistic 
and willing to compromise with 
British imperialism. De Valera is the 
villain, because he sticks to his guns, 
refuses to budge and will settle for 
nothing less than a complete British 
withdrawal from Ireland. In the past 
that would have made de Valera (he 


hero and Collins the traitor. Bui 
Jordan has rewritten Irish history so 
that ditching your principles in die 
name of reconciliation is interpreted 
as the authentic expression of true 
Irish nationalism. 

In short, Jordan's film is infused 
wiih the values of today's peace 
process. In Ireland today it is those 
who are prepared to compromise 
their principles in the name of peace 
and reconciliation who are held in 
high esteem, while those who stick ro 
their guns are cast as the villains. 
Jordan has projected this value 
system into the past. 

BRENDAN O'NEILL 
Edgworc, Middlesex 


Labour has fought Murdoch stranglehold on digital TV 


Sin Rally Tbynbee (28 October) 
continues to assert that Labour has 
acquiesced in allowing Rupert 
Murdoch to develop a monopoly 
position over future digital television 
services. As the Opposition 
spokespersons who took the recent 
Broadcasting Bill through all its 

House of Commons stages we 
continually raised both the issue of 
conditional access and the need to 
ensure that there was compatibility 
between digital television systems. 

On the penultimate day of the 
Bill’s proceedings we fealty accepted 
a reassurance from the Dll minister 
Ian Taylor MP that a new 
government clause to the Bill when 
combined with the relevant 


regulations would "ensure the 

greatest practicable mutual technical 
compatibility of digital television 

c . ... -TT ptiroA 


le 


mechanisms— terrestrial satel 
and cable". 

It is now up to the Government 
to ensure that (hose regulations 
provide the necessary powers to 
Oftel and the Independent . 
Television Commission to ensure 
that this compatibility exists. Should 
there be any doubt about the 
adequacy of the Government’s 
proposals we will ensure that they are 


debated and voted on in Parliament 
If BSkyB sign contracts for 
decoder boxes before the regulations 
have been finalised they must risk the 
regulators declaring that they cannot 
be used. 

Dr LEWIS MOONIE MP 
(FGrkaldg Lab) 

Opposition spokesperson on 
broadcasting 
GEOFF HOON MP 
lAshfteld,Lob) 

Opposition spokesperson on trade and 
industry 

House of Commons, London SW1 


Barcelona has lessons for the rest of us too 


Sir. London is a marvellous capital 
which every Briton should be proud 
of and yet Londoners cannot agree 
on what sort of state it’s actually in. 

On the one hand we have those 
who ore currently tTying to 
convince us that London is 
enjoying a renaissance in culture 
and fashion, while on the other are 
those who imply, as in “A capital 
vision - from Spain" (29 October), 
that London is somehow in need of 


that Londoners are perceived as 
arrogant and self-obsessed and the 


capital consequently despised by 
oss the 


rescuing. 

With oil the attention lavished 
upon the capital, it is small wonder 


t jrtfpm should be addressed to lessen to tbe Editor The Independent, One Can**® Square, Canary Wbarl London E14 5DL 
(go— 1171-293 2flSfc eunalli kaw§MyaiaiUaBl;) and include a daytime telephone d amber. 

Letter may be edited lor length and clarity We regret we are unable to acknowledge unpublished letters. 


many across the nation. 

Just bow good does London have 
to be to satisfy its spoilt inhabitants'.’ 
There is no reason why Birmingham. 
Sheffield, Leicester and other cities 
attempting to transform themselves 
cannot also learn from Barcelona's 
rejuvenation. 

The focus on London's “plight” 
amounts to a tacit disregard of cities 
far more in need of such attention. 
The implication is that we can ail go 
to pot just as long as London twinkles 
and shines. 

ROKOS FRANGOS 
Coventry 


LETTER from 
THE EDITOR 


W e need some more 
enemies. I am now 
approaching this edit- 
ing business in a scientific spirit 
and my researches suggest that 
newspapers are defined as 
much by their natural enemies 
as anything else. Thus, The 
Daily Mail haves liberals, Chan- 
nel '4, shifty foreigners; The 
Telegraph hates Irish republi- 
cans, European federalists and 
people who have had abor- 
tions; The Sun hates certain 
football managers (I can never 
remember which ones), women 
with their clothes on ... 

And The Independent! Will, 
we are primly promiscuous in 
our disapproval. Our political 
and commercial foes are 
legion, from Tory nationalists 
to Rupert Murdoch. But we 
sure, it must be confessed, a 
little short of proper, blood- 
summoning, sinew-stiffening 
enemies. Paul Johnson won't 
do; hating him is over-fash- 
ionable. Michael Howard 
would be a popular choice 
among readers: but he would 
be far more worried if The 
Independent didn’t consider 
him an enemy: give him a 
favourable mention and ii 
would do him such damage 
with (he right that he'd proba- 
bly sue. Tlie same is true of 
many other obvious targets. 

What about picking some 
wider group to demonise, then? 
Who could we treat as our ver- 
sion of single mothers? Utility 
chairmen? Purveyors of combat 
knives? Cult leaders? The 
designers of Legoland? Men 
who wear moustaches? You 
see the problem - it's aH too 
poimlessly easy. And in some of 
these cases, the spasm to be fair 
ruins what would otherwise 
have been a promising cam- 
paign. In an editorial the other 
day we took a savage pop at 
media studies, the sociology of 
the Nineties, and thus at pro- 
fessors of media studies. No 
good either; they only smiled 
knowingly and analysed us 
back. I think the only answer is 
to seize randomly upon some 
previously innocuous-seeming 

group and attack them relent- 
lessly until circulation soars. 
But since this is purely a com- 
mercial branding exercise, it 
must be a unique enemy - 
some group no one has yet 
found an excuse to attack. 
Canadians? Manicurists? The 
people of Chelmsford, with 


their goatish lusts and dark 
philosophies? All suggestion* 
gratefully received. 


to 


1 only took this job in order 
be glamorous. I thought I’d 


go to all these swanky panics 


and exciting receptions, arriv- 
okii 


mg late and smoking with the 


latest news, before dropping a 
unsandcaus- 


few tinkling epigrams ; 
rag famous authors io choke 
with admiration.' No go. 
Apparently, the job of news- 
paper editors is to edit news- 
papers - they never made that 
clear at the time - and this 
makes it difficult to get out in 
the evening. 

This has been a typical week. 


What about picking 
some wider group to 
demonise? Utility 
chairmen? Cult 
leaders? Men who 
wear moustaches? 
You see the problem 
-it’s all too easy 


1 was invited to the launch of 
Andrew Neil’s hook, arrived 
just too late and was refused a 
drink. Then there was an 
incredibly glitzy 1 unite .4 hair 
affair - Tina Brown. Harold 
Evans. Michael J agger. Salman 
Fry, Stephen Rushdie, etc. etc. 
Ton had: stuck in traffic. 

Never mind. 1 did finally 
make it to lunch with Omnia 
magazine, however, winch is 
glamorous in a literary sensc. 
A long taxi-ride prepared me 
for J grand entrance: the 
restaurant doors swung open: 
I had an epigram read} to spit 
... but there had been a mix-up 
and there was nobody there. 


Finally, a word from James 
Gilmour. who writes spiritedly 
from Kilmarnock, strong!} 
attacking this paper's " fence - 
sitting" attitude to parly poli- 
ties: “The British newspaper- 
buying public really don't 
appreciate ‘fairness’ ... what 
they like is pure unashamed 
prejudice." Mr Gilmour. 1 think 
you may be right. Chelmsford 
had better watch out. 


Andrew Marr 


QUOTE UNQUOTE 


I certainly haw never been against corporal punishment in 
schools. I have always regarded it as a very useful deterrent - 
Gillian Shephard, Education Secretary. 


There is still another 91b to go and time is running out. if all else 
fails, I shall haw to consider amputation - Michael Mates. Ton 
MP. who is nearing the deadline of a competitive slimming 
campaign. 


Nelson would not have commanded even a rowing boat if judged 
by the politically correct standards of today - Michael Stephen. 
Tory MP, discussing the Hhvu at sea controversy. 


He’s a national hero and a role model for youngsters and if it 
is true that Gazza beat up his wife, then sending him to repre- 
sent England overseas can only give the impression that wife- 
beating is acceptable in the UK - Sandra Horlej. of /At 
women s rights group Refuge, on footballer Paul Gascoigne . 


Having spent the last 10 years in the filthiest business in the uni- 
verse. it's a pleasure to announce the end of the Stone Roses - 
the singer Ian Brown reporting the demise of the Manchcstcr-bascc. 
pop group. 
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Rachel 
Whiteread 
stirs up strong 
passions: her 
‘House’ 
sculpture won 
plaudits from 
the critics and 
brickbats from 
the locals. 

Now her plans 
for a Holocaust 
memorial in 
Vienna have 
aroused 
opposition. 

She talks to 
Peter Popham 
about her work 


R achel Whiteread, 
the sculptor who 
became world 
famous three years 
ago when she made 
a concrete cast of a London ter- 
raced house, titling it House, 
has done it again: dwarfed the 
efforts of her peers by the force 
of sheer controversy. 

It's another concrete cast, 
another community, another 
city, another set of represen La- 
lives and bureaucrats; but once 
again Whiteread's work has 
been catapulted out of the 
realm of the artistic into the 
bear pit of politics. 

The place is a square in cen- 
tral Vienna named Judenplatz, 
“Jews' Square", so called 
because it is the location of the 
city's historic ghetto, and the 
site of a notorious 15th century 
pogrom. Now die veteran Nazi 
hunter, 87-year-old Simon 
Wlesenthal, a long-term resi- 
dent of Vienna himself, has per- 
suaded the dty to devote the 
centre of the square to a Holo- 
caust memorial. Determined 
to learn from the mistakes of 
Berlin, where another Holo- 
caust memorial project has 
been snared in contention and 
bad feeling for years, the com- 
mittee appointed to see the 
project through speedily drew 
up a shortlist of 10 artists and 
architects. From this list 
Whiteread, whose work is now 
to be found in museums all over 
the world, was chosen, 

Like all Whiteread's work, 
the Judenplatz monument is in 
die form of a cast, this time of 
a book-lined library with a rose 
ceiling. The form that results is 
an oblong block, with roughly 
the dimensions of a room in 


one of the houses overlooking 
the square, and with its walls 
scored by the impress of thou- 
sands of identical books. At one 
end is the impress of large doa- 
ble doors. Around the base are 
simple, brief legends, listing 
concentration camps, and die 
number (65,000) of Austrian 
Jews killed by the Nazis. 

It is, in other words, to judge 
from the model, an extremely 
low-key, well-mannered, unob- 
trusive sort of object, which will 
none the less (it is hoped) have 
the same sort of uncanny qual- 
ity that gave House such a 
strange and powerful resonance. 

Like House, however, but in 
this case before anything has 
become visible, what Wiesen- 
thal was so anxious to avoid has 
happened. A group of resi- 
dents of the square have got up 
a petition with 2,000 signatures 
to stop the monument. The 
project has been beset by unac- 
countable postponements. 
Meanwhile the city’s Social 
Democrat mayor, an impor- 
tant backer of the monument, 
has been seriously weakened by 
the result of October’s general 
election, which gave an 
unprecedented boost to the 
nationalist right-wing Freedom 
Party on Vienna dly council. 
The original completion date 
was 9 November, wit in Vienna 
the deadline will pass 
unmarked. In London an exhi- 
bition about the project opens 
on Wednesday at the Architec- 
tural Association. 

For the modern artist, con- 
troversy is a rare gift; like 
alchemy, it can turn dross, or 
concrete, into gold. It’s a gift 
Rachel Whiteread shares with 
the ooly other young British 




artist who compares with her in 
terms of world-wide recogni- 
tion, Damien Hirst The dif- 
ference is that, while Hirst has 
been looking to shock and 
offend ever since be discovered 
formaldehyde, Whiteread was 
unprepared for the storm that 
broke with, the unveiling of 
House, 

After all, she was merely 
continuing to do what she bad 
been doing for years in obscu- 
rity, but this time in a slightly 
different context “As an under- 
graduate ai Brighton in the 
painting department I was get- 
ting frustrated with making 
paintings, getting bored with 
the edges of canvasses," she 
remembers. “So I started to 
make almost three-dimensional 
paintings that led into very sim- 
ple casting. Then the artist 
Richard Wilson came to 
Brighton and did a metal cast- 


ing workshop and I just thought 
it was amaymg that you could 
press a spoon into sand and 
pour molten metal in and then 
you had a spoon but the spoon- 
□ess of the spoon had gone. It 
completely intrigued me that 
you could do this very simple 
process and completely change 
your perception of an object 

“The first piece of sculpture 
I made was after I left the 
Slade - it was a cast of the 
inside of a wardrobe which was 
then covered in black felt It 
was in 1987-88, and that’s when 
things started to happen." 

Whiteread had found her 
path. For most ordinary mor- 
tals, it was no more or less mys- 
tifying than the other obsessive 
activities that take a grip on 
modern artists and wont let go 
- the bricks, the wrapping of 
buildings, the formaldehyde. 
Whiteread cast mattresses, hot 
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waterbodies, baths, the spaces 
under tables and chairs; she 
cast floors and shelves and 
mortuary slabs. 

Her ambitions grew bigger, 
but the highly specialised, 
deeply eccentric nature of her 
activity remained the same. 
Now she set about casting an 
entire room. Imagine the 
labour involved - and 
Whiteread has always been 
(and remains) dedicated to the 
artisanal task. A friend remem- 
bers her in those days, before 
her fame, wrapping up warm in 
the dead of winter and bicy- 
cling off the house in Archway, 
north London, where she was 
doing it 

The room eventually won 
the Tinner Prize in 1993, but 
sbe couldn’t stop there, how- 
ever: like the old woman who 
swallowed a fly, one thing led 
to another, and culminated in 


; - Hi 

House. With the support of 
James Iingwood of the avant 
garde commissioning 'group 
ArtangeL, she scoured London 
for a suitable bouse. Finally the 
terrace in Bow. -east London, 
hove info view. “Td cycled past 
that row of houses for years on 
my way to the studio," she says. 
“I said, yeah, well definitely do 
it here. Three weeks later all 
the houses bad been destroyed 
apart from the middle one, 
where an extraordinary man 
called Mr Gale was holding out 
It was even more perfect" 
Finally Mr Gale got his 
house round the comer, and 
Whiteread and her team set to 
work. “We made it completely 
under wraps, kept it really 
really quiet until the day before 
we took down the walls to 
expose it, and then it was there 
and all hell broke loose ... I 
remember thinking before it 


was finished that it might tte a 
bit controversial - and a course 
it was imredibly controversial" 

It's still slightly mysterious 
why. Various different types of 
rage and excitement smashed 
together over House - the Cart 
Andre's pQe-of-bricks philis- 
tine factor, local disgust at 
“wasted money”, local political 
fury at having what was called 
“this monstrosity" dumped in 
beautiful Bow -all in the glare 
of intense media interest. The 
_ result was the art world's equiv- 
alent of a nuclear explosion. 

In its intense simplicity and 
peculiarity, House also proved 
irresistible to the critics, who 
three years later are still crank- 
ing out dissertations and mono- 
graphs about this long-vanished 
object. 

In a commemorative book 
on the project, for example, 
entitled House (published by 
Phaidon), Antony Vidler 
rehearses just . a few of the 
intellectual acrobatics the work 
has provoked: how House is 
seen to have transformed a 
realist house into an abstract 
composition, how people felt 

- that House “mutilated ... the 
archetypal space of homeli- 
ness," bow its blank windows 
evoked associations with the 
evil eye. 

But Whiteread, who does 
not enjoy talking about her 
work for public consumption, is 
dubious about most of her crit- 
ics' efforts. Tm 33 years old. 
I’ve made- a relatively small 
body of work, but there’s vol- 
umes and volumes and volumes 

of stuff that's been written. 2 
think, well, if you're going to do 
that you do that, but forme its 
beside the point, what I'm inter- 
ested in is making work" 

What is not beside the point 
for her - a petite figure with 

auburn hair and remax^^b' 
broad shoulders - is getting to 
grips with the work: precisely 
what she is notable to dq with 
„ tbe project in Vienna. And it’s 
driving hear mad. , . 

“I’feerjpiy removed from it 
now. ,1 Efete the- media/aijd' I 
hate "doing interviews. Bui 1 
' know because of Vienna and 
what’s happening in Vienna I 
have to actually speak out now 
about the situation over there 

- especially because the thing’ s 
supposed to open in a week's 
time and everyone’s going to 
wonder why it hasn’t done. So. 
I feel its important now that 1 
have a little mt of a voice- 1 feel 
a lot of people would like to 
blame me personally for its not 
being there yet 

“Its very difficult to tell how 
vulnerable the project is - I’ve 
been told under no circum- 
stances will it not happen but I 
don't know how to take that. 
I’ve got a scrapbook, and this 
has become ray only way of 
working with the piece now. I 
just want to be over there phys- 
ically making it, but I can't. 
House was the most gruelling 
experience I’ve ever been 
through, but Vienna is rapidly 
catching up." 


jo brand’s 


I am sure I am not alone among 
performers in being rather pleased 
about Jack Dee's attack on Lbe critic 
Victor Lewis-Smith. I am not a fan of 
violent behaviour, but if anyone 
deserves a slap it is Mr L-S'. 
Reasonably clever and fairly agile 
with words he may be, but his vitriolic 
personal attacks ou people descend to 
a level which, if directed at someone 
in a pub, would ensure swift 
retribution in the fist department. 
Perhaps his most heinous crime is.that 
he himself has written and been m a 
comedy series, the appaliingness of 
which has never been and never will 
be witnessed on television again, one 
hopes. In my book, this doesn't give 
him a leg to' stand on. Still, I hope this 
attack doesn't discourage Mr L-S 
from going out There are hundreds 
more people who wouldn’t mind 
having a crack at him. 

Theme parks are springing up like 
rashes all over the world. The latest 
one will be built just outside Athens 
and named Mytbos Park, which gives 
yon a vague due as to the theme that 
it will be following. Yes. the Greeks 
are going Ancient Grade with a park 
full of Greek gods. I suppose it's a 
vague improvement on Disneyland 
and Grade scholars appear to be 
behind it as a stepping-stone on to 
farther learning. An Oxford professor 
remarked that children “start with 
stories ora visit to a play like this 
and then they go on to read Homer". 

I can’t see it myself! I don’t know 
many kids that went to Astorfcc Park 
in France and then wanted to read 
Caesar’s Gallic Bars. 


Once upon a time, women who did 
not feel safe to go out at night could 
at least venture out during the day 
without fear of being attacked, 
because (here were always plenty of 
people around. It seems even the 
refuge of daylight and crowds is 
disappearing, as evidenced by the 
incident in Birmingham recently in . . 
which a schoolgirl was dragged 
screaming into a car by three men in 
full view of lots of people, none of 
whom lifted a finger- 1 have to say, 
had I been there I would have fell 
obliged to do something. Who are all 
these people who ignore things like 
this and what is the matter with them? 
Many apologists for the non-action 
argument seem to think that it's fear 
for their own safety, but I'm afraid, 
often, it's a more pathetic reason than 
that. I think lots of people are scared 
of looking stupid in front of others in 
case they've read the situation wrong. 
Human beings are strange creatures. 
Someone coughs on a train and 
eveiyone looks at them like they’ve 
just committed a murder. We can't 
seem to bear to stand out from the 
crowd. Well, I'm afraid we have to, 
because if we don’t, the sort of blokes 
who bundled this schoolgirl into a car 
and raped her for 12 hours will cany 
on without any fear of apprehension. 

“They’re all loaded.” “They’ve got 
really nice houses in the suburbs.” 
How many times' have we all heard 
comments like this about beggars or 
Kg Issue sellers? Almost as often as 
the scummy old Sun has attempted .to 
deny the legacy of Thatcher’s Britain 
fay trying to teU ns that anyone we 



think Is poor or desperate is to fee t 
having a great life and taking the piss 
oat of hard-working people into the 
bargain. Obviously it’s easier for., 
those Sim readers with consciences (a 
contradiction In terms, I grant you) to 
sabre them by believing this sort of 
cacfc, rather than facing op to the feet 
that the rag they read/look at played a 
very big part in creating this rotten, 
yohbisb, paranoid and selfish culture 
we have ended up with. As for as I'm 
concerned, any poor bugger who has . 
the bottle to stand out on the street 
and face the “great" British public 
eveiy day, deserves a fortune. 

I 'in on tour at the moment, and 
after receiving a couple of letters 
irom Hope House in Oswesuy, a 
respite hospice for children, I 
dropped in to see them and say hello. 

I must admit I.was a bit anxious, as I 
had never visited a place like this 
before and was worried that the 
atmosphere would be oppressive and 
sad. However, I found a delightful 
place foil of warm and humorous staff 


who were obviously good at their jobs 
and doing their best for a group of 
children with very different problems, 
a place you would think the health - 
authority might be proud of. But 
Hope House is funded entirely by 
. charity, despite the fact that the' 

I health authority pokes its nose in on 
• a regular basis and uses the facility 
i when it needs help. This great place, 
struggling to meet the bill of more 
than a million pounds a year with 
charitable donations, is just another 
example of the way in which this 
government has cut health care to the 
bone and evaded its responsibilities. 
Still, I suppose it leaves some dosh 
over for performance- related bonuses 
for managers in the health service. 

On toox; one gets to sit in a strange 
• selection of hotel bors^and sometimes 
we play “Guess what the group at the 
other table do for a living” Sitting in 
a country bote] in Wales the other 
right and catching snatches of 
conversation from another table, we 
deckled it was possible they were 
coppers of some kind. At one point 
the most senior member of the group, 
age-wise, got up from the table, 
wriked towards the door, turned ba ck 
to his group and said in a voice load 
enough for ns to hear; “Where are the 
shooters?” Suddenly we were all 
fransported back to the Seventies and 
felt like extras in The Sweeney. Not; 
rf s possible they were winding ns no, 
out there was absolutely no evidence 
o f it m let you know if we see them 
driving through some cardboard 
boxes, or hear them shouting “'Ww're 
going dahnr at breakfest. 
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the commentators 


Shame 
on you! 

If we are to be a 
classless 

society ; s 

shaming 
tactics mast 
apply to all ’ v 



The man who built a 
bridge to the past 


aarcmovitch 


F or many moons a 

cuddly, bibulous right- 
winger called Digby 
Anderson has been trymg to 
reintroduce shame into our 
shameless society. Once every 
year, as regularly as the first ' 
cuckoo of summer, the 
director of the Social Affairs 
Unit (1 am not sure that the 
unit has any other officers) 
writes an article in a middle- 
ranging tabloid arguing for 
stigma and ostracism to 
become weapons once more 
in the battle against social 
disintegration. But wart from 
the leader writer of the Daily 
Mail, few have been prepared 
to support Digby’s crusade. 

Dr Anderson's lack of 
success may have something 
to do with the nature of his 
targets. Homosexuals and 
illegitimate children are odd 
chokes, given the murderous 
activities of many 
heterosexuals and boys bom 
safely within the bounds of 
wedlock. There is nothing 
wrong with pools and 
bastards, as long as they 
behave themselves. 

So we must give a cautious 
welcome to Mrs Margaret 
Mervis, Tory chair of the 
London borough of 
'Wandsworth’s Housing 
Committee, who this week 
published a list of the names 
of anti-social council tenants, 
guilty of such crimes as 
allowing their dogs to fool the 
public footpath. The list was 
sent outto be published in 
local newspapers and you can 
get hold of a copy yourself 
(should you want to see if any 
friends or acquaintances are 
on it) by applying directly to 
the Town Hafi. 

There will, of course, be the 
usual bleating by civil liberties 
groups about victimisation 
and h uman rights (though, 
typically, they remain silent 
about the human right to walk 
free from the fear of stepping 
in something unpleasant), and 
we can also expect - human 
nature being what it is — that 
some innocent tenants will 
appear on the list by mi sta k e. 
But, as Mrs Mervis (who has 
also advocated identity cards 
for tenants and a municdpaJ 
police force) rightly says, “It’s 
□o gpod ra tiring tough about 
crime and anti-social 
behaviour if you are not 
prepared to back this up with 


action.'’ Quite so, Mag gy ! Let 
the v illains tremble! 

But before we get carried 
away by our admiration of the 
Magnificent Mervis, there are 
some harsh questions to be 
asked. The first is whether the 
simple publication of a name 
in a local, low circulation 
newspaper is enough. Is there 
not a significant danger that 
many citizens (who may not 
be readers of the local rag) 
will miss the list? What 
proportion of the offenders 
are likely to know what is m 
the papers anyway? It seems 
to me that this method is both 
too distant from the crime 
and the perpetrator, while - 
paradoxically - reaching too 
few people. 

Let us take the example of 
a yobbo pensioner who 
repeatedly allows her Jack 
Russell to defecate on the 
pavement. She may suffer 
from arthritis, or poor sight, 
and thus be most unwilling to 
do her duty in terms of 
scooping. Jt is going to take a 
pretty powerful incentive to 
get her to behave in a less 
antisocial way. But just 
imagine that she were forced 
to stand next to the offending 
pOe for a full day, wearing a 
placard with the words “All 
My Own Work” —a 
photograph appearing in the 
paper, and pictures carried on 
the regional television news. 
Most pensioners 1 know 
would rather have their dogs - 
put down immediately, than 
• run the' risk of such .? j •• 
humiliation. 

My second point is similarly 
substantial! why limit this - 
public shaming to council 
tenants? I am sure (as Mis 
Mervis seems to imply) that 
such, people are less law- 
abiding than the rest of us, 
otherwise why do they not 
own their own homes? But I 
know some pretty anti-social 
home-owners and private 
tenants too; they also fail to 
return library books, do not 
rewind rented video tapes, 
allow their hanging-baskets to 
die of thirst in August and 
park their Mercs on the 
pavement Surely, for a 
sh aming strategy to work and 
be effective it must be seen to 
apply to all, from the dregs of 
society to its cream. 

Remember the classless 
society, Margaret? 


I f anyone today can 

rightfully claim to be 

called “Mr Republi- 
can, 7 ' it is Robert J 
Dole. He has spent his 
entire adult life in the grinding 
service of the Grand Old Party. 
His slow, uneven ascent con- 
sumed decades — rising up the 
political ladder rung by rung, 
from congressman to senator, 
from chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee to 
failed vice presidential candi- 
date. from failed presidential 
hopeful (twice before his cur- 
rent effort) to Senate majority 
leader Everything Dole has, 
he has earned, including his 
impending defeat 
Dole’s career has confirmed 
his grimly determined view of 
the world. Without his 
entourage of handlers and 
speechwrjrters to craft his image 
and language, Dole naturally 
reverts to the rhetoric of his 
harsh past bitteriy informed by 
his wartime wound (an injury 
which paralysed his right arm). 
Dole insists that the only way 
to get ahead is “the hard way” 
and that “pain” is the true path 
to understanding. His underly- 
ing message is the opposite of 
Ranald Reagan’s, the avatar of 
pleasure and easy street Dole’s 
projection of Kansas is a world 
away from Reagan's political 
Disneyland. For Dole, life is 
nasty, brutish and agonisingly 
long. His presidential cam- 
paign, if nothing else, should 
once again confirm his bleak 
conviction. 

In 1996 his message has been 
the one that he feels in the mar- 
row of his bones and conveys 
with his whole being: it’s ms 
turn. Within the Republican 
Party, which is far more hier- 
archical and deferential than 
the Democratic Party, the' 
notion that Dole has deserved 
the presidential nomination 
after so many years of hard 
labour carried some weight In 
the primaries. And virtually all 
Of the party establishment sup- 
ported his- effort. But once 
Dole actually had the coveted 
nomination in-' his hand, he 
lacked a larger message to 
communicate to the country. 

He had sought the prize for 
so long that the struggle to get 
it had almost completely taken 
him over. Dole’s insistent belief 
in his own entitlement left him 
bereft at the moment of his tri- 
umph. He had little else to add. 
His quandary was that the parly 
had finally bestowed its ulti- 
mate honour on him, but that 
the voters were unimpressed. 
“Mr Republican” was not an 
identity that held mud) attrac- 
tion for them. 

“TO be Ronald Reagan if you 
want me to be,” Dole implored 
at the start of the campaign. 
Unfortunately no one is more 
TmKice Reagan than Dole. In 
fact, from the enactment of 
Reagan's supply-side tax cut, 
Senator Dole was among the 
leaders in trying to contain the 



Bob Dole’s heart’s desire was a presidential nomination. 
But when he finally got it, America found he could only 
look backwards, writes Sidney Blumenthal 


explosion of the federal defidt 
with countervailing tax 
increases. He made constant 
sardonic jokes about the fool- 
ishness of supply-side eco- 
nomics. His favourite was this: 
“There’s good news and bad 
news. The good news is that a 
bus hill of supply-side econo- 
mists just went off a cliff. The 
bad news is that there was an 
empty seat.” Dole particularly 
ridiculed that champion of tax 


as having played football “with- 
out a helmet” and seeking a tax 
cut far “hair spray”. Dole’s 
defidt obsession reflected his 
agrarian sensibility, which he 
was certain was the real essence 
of Republicanism. As far as he 


was concerned, Reaganism was 
a perverse aberration, another 
oddity emanating from the 
freakish state of California. 

Immediately after securing 
his nomination, Dole returned 
to the Senate; his true home, an 
insulating cocoon. He acted as 
though, having finally achieved 
his ultimate goal, he would be 
treated with the proper respect. 
After all, didn’t he deserve the 
nomination? Wasn’t it his turn? 
But Dole could not be both the 
Senate majority leader and the 
Republican presidential candi- 
date simultaneously. The more 
be was pushed to oppose the 
Democrats on popular mea- 
sures, the more his standing in 
the polls plunged. 


Dole began discarding the 
elements of his basic political 
character. First he resigned 
from the Senate. In his farewell 
address, he stifled his sobs as he 
spoke of becoming “just a 
man”. Then he embraced the 
supply-side tax cut programme, 
in effect repudiating the single 
position he had consistently 
held over the years. Shortly 
after that, he named Jack 
Kemp, an object of his derision, 
as his vice presidential running- 
mate. He had given up most of 
his identity and was indeed 
“just a man”, an exposed and 
vulnerable one. 

In his convention speech. 
Dole was a candidate in search 
of a metaphor. Without a smile. 


he described himself as “the 
most optimistic man in Amer- 
ica". He offered himself as a 
“bridge" to the past, a better 
world that lay behind us. that 

(mb’ disbelievers called “myth”. 

With that. Dole had handed 
President Clinton a blunt 
weapon. At the Democratic 
convention, the President lam- 
basted Dole for trying to lead 
the country backward and 
promised instead to build “a 


bridge to the 2ist century “. In 
just one rhetorical trope.’ Clin- 
ton claimed control of the 
future, ten ing Dole Hilling as 
yesterday s man. 

In the dosing Unix tit his 
political career. Dole inadver- 
tently began assuming a new 
political identity: Republican 
Party scapegoat .’.All the tailings 
of the pans in 1**% are blamed 
b> Rep uhlieansof every stripe 
on “Mr Republican". Every 
faction argues that if only he 
bad pursued their line from the 
beginning, he would have won. 
or at least finished respectably. 
The social conservatives and 
members of the religious right, 
the supply -side rs and rhe party 
officials have all found a last use 
for Dole us the convenient 
excuse for losing. He is an icon 
of their denial. 

_ All along. Dole's true model, 
his hero, hits not been Ronald 
Reagan, hut Riehard Nixon. 
The two men had a tangled 
love-hale relationship, with 
each drawn magnetically to the 
other’s darkness. 

Before he died. Nixon wrote 
Dole a series of letters .spelling 
out the strategy he ought to 
pursue. He advised Dole to 
move to the right to win the 
nomination and' then shift Nick 
to the centre to win the presi- 
dency. One approach was 
aimed at the party, the other at 
the nation, (t was the strategy 
that Nixon, who always played 
each against all for his own ben- 
efit. had followed himself. His 
advice, in brief, was that to suc- 
ceed Dole must be Nixon. 

Dole tried to adhere to 
Nixon's plan, but the old bal- 
ancing act in the middle could 
not be sustained. The problem 
for Dole was that the Republi- 
can Party had changed since 
Nixon's day. It had moved far 
more to the right. It was more 
Reagan's and Gingrich's party 
than Nixon’s. Dole could not 
hold it together and pretend he 
was standing anywhere near an 
atrophied party centre. His 
inarch to the rigfit continued up 
to election day. 

In winning his heart's desire, 
his party’s nomination. Dole 
shut himself out of the White 
House. Dole could not be Rea- 
gan and he could not be Nixon. 
The roles were not available: 
they had been removed to pres- 
idential libraries and museums. 
Shifting endlessly to satisfy a 
right wing that can never be 
truly satisfied, he could not 
even present himself convinc- 
ingly as Boh Dole. Being “Mr 
Republican”, as it happens, is 
a self-defeating proposition. 

The writer is on the staff of 'The 
New Yorker' magazine. 


When Jon Snow told his family secrets 

a 'W 1 "W ovs, there’s 
■ W something I 
B— think you 
B B ought to know 1 £ 
about your *' 




a 'w 1 "W oys, there’s 
■ ■ something I 

B — think you 
B B ought to bum 
* about your 
mother. "As so often, my father 
was talking to the rear-view mir- 
ror of his beloved 1931 Hudson 
Terra plane Eight. His three sons 
were arrayed on the backseat in 
matching pale blue cable-stuck 

mother-knitted sweaters. She was 
sitting with her back to us in the 
front sear. There was a long 
pause as he negotiated the huge ; 
convertible round another Dorset 
bend too fast. "Your mother 
doesn't have her own hair, " he 
saidfinalfy. 

The silence that followed was 
eventually broken by my elder 
brother snootily announcing, “ 1 
knew that. " But / didn't, and at 

eigh/yearsoldlwasutterlyshat- 
tetvd. I simply couldn't begin to 
make sense of it. u Didn’t you 
t?iwi know. Jobby r My eldest 
brother, using the sneering nick- 
name bn- which he got under my 
skin, clearly sensed my shock. 
“/Ve always known , " he+ 
added Sfyyoun&r brother; at so; 
was reticent about being seen to . 
be as candid as rny tears begin 
to reveal me to be, or as cocky as 
his eldest brother now boasted. 

^Yes, darlings, l haven't had 
any hair since J was a -gH" 
chimed mv mother. ‘'Yoiir father 
was absolutely wonderful ever to 
marry me.” So, I thought, this 
hairlessness had been a most 
terrible and unmentionable 
thing. And. curiously, right up 
until adult life it was to remain 
a most terrible and unmention- 
able thing * 



Intimate 

revelations 

about 

mother-son 
relationships 
are the 
stuff that 
great feuds 
are made 
of, says 
Paul 
Vallely 


The author is the Channel 4 
news-reader Jon Snow. And 
the row he has provoked in 
writing a memoir of his boy- 
hood relationship with his 
mother has been of the pecu- 
liar intensity which only a fam- 
ily spat can conjure. 

Mrs Snow, it seems, suffered 
from alopeda. totalis. At the age 
of 13 she lost her hair in a night 
while waiting to sit a piano 
exam. And that was that. 

“Bat for me it wasn’t,” Snow 
recalls. “Very suddenly Mummy 
wasn’t quite the same 
Mummy... I'd never for one 
moment wondered whether the 
hair on her head was reaL I had 
taken it on absolute trust that 
it was.That it now wasn’t, some- 
how undermined my entire con- 
fidence in who she was.” 

His elder brother Tbm 
apparently remains the snooty 
fellow of the back seat. Instead 
of upbraiding his younger sib- 
ling direct he wrote a letter to 
The Guardian announcing that 
he was “shocked” to see that 
Jobby was blaming their 
mother for his inability to fans 
close relationships. “She is 
severely ill 'with Alzheimer's 
disease," he wrote. “She is 
therefore, quite literally, 
defenceless in the face of such 
ghastly public retribution." 

She developed the dementia 
after their father, a former 
Bishop of Whitby, died in 
retirement She now lives in a 
nursing home in Oxfordshire 
where she has no idea her son 
is a television celebrity. “It is a 
horrible disease because she is 
still physically your mum. She 


sounds like her, but you can't 
have a conversation with her," 
he said of his visits every three 
weeks in an interview several 
years ago. 

Yet there was always some- 
thing curiously detached in their 
relationship, according to his 
essay in Sons and Mothers. 
which is to be published next 
week. While his brothers grav- 
itated towards their father, who 
was a bishop and a do-it-your- 
self enthusiast, the boy Jon was 
drawn into his mother's orbit 
His beautifully written lyrical 
account of those early years— in 
which he turned the pages of 
her piano music as the engage- 
ment ring on her long, slender 
fingers clicked on the ivory keys 
- is a haunting tale of a deep 
attraction that was somehow 
never resolved. His unsatisfied 
yearning for a doser relation- 
ship with the mother who called 
him the daughter she never 
had is unbearably poignant. 

Physical closeness was what 
was lacking. “Nanny would 
wash our hair on Fridays and 
we would lie on towels in front 
of the fierce glowing elements 
of the old-fashioned gas fire in 
my mother's bedroom. These 
were the very rare occasions 
when we were allowed into her 
room. She would be there, too, 
sitting close by, sometimes 
assisting the drying with a 
towel. Beyond those treasured 
moments in front of the gas fire, 
1 have no memory of any other 
tactile life wiLh her. 1 did not sit 
on her lap, nor even run my fin- 
gers through her hair, as my 
children do mine. Kisses were 


an endurance - perfunctory, 
charged with nothing. And yet 
I was conscious of being the 
apple of her eye." 

She found it hard to demon- 
strate emotionally. On his first 
day at Winchester choir school 
his mother left without saying 
goodbye, “In that instant the 
heart-broken, bereft but inde- 
pendent new me was bora," he 
writes. “The umbilical was 
finally broken.” She had also 
left him with a “pathological 
fear” of dose relationships with 
women. 

When her Alzheimer's dete- 
riorated five years ago, to the 
point where she had to be 
moved into fufl-time care, he 
felt unable to take her into his 
own home. “Perhaps if our 
life together bad prepared us 
and left us with a living friend- 
ship, 1 might have tried But as 
it had not I was ruthless in my 
refusal to make sacrifices to 
care for her." 

Brother Tbm has no sympa- 
thy with the emotional charge 
his famous brother loads on his 
recollections. “1 cannot see how 
anything in his childhood can 
now justify the humiliation of 
our mother, whose memory of 
those times has been wiped 
out" he wrote. “It is amply piti- 
less. Self-indulgence has gained 


the upper hand over decency.” 

Vehement disagreement 
seems of the essence in such 
matters. Sons and Mothers has 
been jointly edited by ihe critic 
Victoria Glcndinning and her 
sportswriter son Matthew. 
They wrote pieces for the book 
about each other and man- 


aged to fall out m the process. 

Matthew was horrified when 
his mother pushed the first 
draft of her contribution 
through his letterbox. “I 
thought, 'Why are you writing 
all this down and not saying ft 
to me?' ... It was so negative," 
he says. It took a month to son 
out the anger. The experience 
of editing wiih her had been 
“extremely weird", he says, and 
it has definitely changed their 
relationship. 

Quite what will be the impact 
on the Snow brothers is 
unclear. “I probably sec my 
brothers only once or twice a 
year." Jon said in an interview 
published last year. "We are a 
pretty distant family. It's a great 
pity but you can't artificially 
engineer these things.” Yet he 
apparently hopes that his 
brother won't find what be has 
written quite so abominable 
once he reads the whole book. 

“It is not easy to tell the truth 
- the truth, that is, as one sees 
it, for there is no such thing as 
a single, whole truth," wrote 
Victoria Glendimnng yester- 
day in response to the Snow 
furore. “It is all subjective. That 
is the tragedy of family life. It 
is also the comedy and farce of 
family life.” Which side of that 
coin eventually lands face-up 
for the Snow brothers remains 
to be seen. Perhaps they will 
decide it would be best to' keep 
it in the family. 

* Sons and Mothers edited by 
Victoria and Matthew Glendin- 
ning is published bv Virago on 
7 Nw at £16.99. 


Jimmy Carter elected president 
2 nd November 1976 
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Majority of advisers urge against tax cuts 


Peter Rodgers 

Financial Editor 

Five of the Government's sis in- 
dependent economic advisers - 
the “wise persons" - yesterday 
attempted to persuade the 
Chancellor, Kenneth Cladce, 
not to indulge in a pre-election 
Budget tax give-away. 

All but Professor Patrick 
Minford of Liverpool Univer- 
sity were against substantial 
tax cuts, and two proposed an 
immediate fiscal tightening in 


their pre-Budget advice to Mr 
Clarke, because of the speed 
with which the economy is 
growing. 

This contrasts with the wide- 
spread view in the City that the 
Chancellor is preparing to give 
away £2bn-£3bn m tax cuts to 
appease anxious backbenchers, 
probably with Ip off income tax. 
Some of the panel believe this 
win happen respite their advice. 

The panel's belief that the 
economy is already growing at 
a spanking pace and does not 


need further help was rein- 
forced by the latest purchasing 
managers’ index which rose to 
an 18-month high in October, 
the fifth consecutive monthly in- 
crease. 

The rise from 53.5 in Sep- 
tember to 54.5 in October con- 
trasts with subdued indications 

of manufacturing growth from 
official statistics. HSBC James 
Capel said the survey was fur- 
ther justification for this week's 
rise in interest rates. • 

Further evidence of a buoy- 


ant economy in the run-up to 
the election came from the 
Nationwide monthly index of 
house prices, which rose 0.S per 
cent, after seasonal adjustment, 
between September and Octo- 
ber, leaving prices 7.9 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, the 

htghfttt annual rate shot* fty * rp- 
covery began. 

A year ago Nationwide said 
house prices were falling at an 
annual rate of 3 3 per cent. 

Philip 'Williamson, Nation- 
wide marketing director, said 


rising prices were “at last being 
complemented fry a stronger 
trend in bouse sales’*. He added 
that the housing recovery had 
much further to go. 

The report by the Chancel- 
lor's independent advisers bad 
little impact on die markets be-, 
cause of the six economists’ lack 
of consensus on the outlook, al- 
though they came nearest to 
agreement on fiscal policy. 

In the City some economists 
claimed after the interest rate 
cut on Wednesday that the 


Chancellor was backing the 
Bank of England’s demands 
for higher interest rates for po- 
litical reasons, to make it easier 
to reduce taxes. 

Professor Minford called for 
£4bn in fnire, including 2p off the 
standard rate of income tax to 
22p in the pound. The other five 
members of the panel recom- 
mended varying degrees of 
tightness in R tiriy t rWrrih nS On 

taxes and public spending. 

Kate Barker, ofthe Confed- 
eration of British Industry, said 


employers wanted tax reduo- 
turns of at most £lbn and ar- 
guably nO. The emphasis should 
be on cuts, in company rather 
than personal taxes, she added. 

Professor Tlra Congdon, of 
Lombard Street Research, 
called for a combination of t3x 
increases and perhaps public 
spending cuts to reduce gov- 

eminent borrowing. 

Martin Weale, of the Na- 
tional 'Institute of Economic 
and Sodd Research, said there 
was no reason tax increases 


rather than reductions should 
lead to a slowdown in economic 
activity. 

On interest rates, which Mr 
Clarice, raised on Wednesday, 
the panel is divided. While Pro- 
fessor Minford would like to see 

modest interest rate cuts to 
ensure that the economic re- 
covery continues, two others ar- 
gue for higher rates' for the 
Government to meet its infla- 
tion target, and the other three 
say they would hot recommend 
any immediate change. 


r ' * 



Television wars: Satellite giant marches relentlessly on as a change in the rules spells further consolidation in the sector PI A bid 


to gag 
critics 
attacked 


BSkyB ‘on 
course for 
Warner deal’ 


Chris Godsmark 

Business Correspondent 

BSkyB yesterday vigorously de- 
nied' claims that it had indefi- 
nitely postponed the UK bunch 
of the Warner Channel after 
pressure from Rupert Mur- 
doch, the satellite channel’s AO 
per cent shareholder. 

Gerry Robinson, chairman of 
BSkyB, insisted that the derision 
had been entirety a commercial 
one taken by the company itself 
and claimed a deal with Warner 
could soon be signed. 

“We continue to be in dis- 
cussions with them and we ex- 
pect a satisfactory outcome," he 
said after BSkyB’s annual meet- 
ing yesterday. 

On Thursday night the group 
made the surprise announce- 
ment that the Warner Channel 
would not be appearing yes- 
terday, even though the US 
company had advertised a 1 No- 
vember launch around the UK. 
Warner Channel, part of led 
Turner’s Time Warner empire, 
would offer a selection of car-- 
toons including Bugs Bunny 
and a range of old films. 

Sources close to BSkyB 
claimed the delay had been 


caused by arguments over the 
price of the channel, rather 
than the long-numing and pub- 
lic feud in the US between Mr 
Murdoch and Mr Himer. 

Mr Murdoch, a BSkyB di- 
rector, was noticeably absent 
from the podium at the agm in 
London, though his daughter. 
Elisabeth, also a BSkyB execu- 
tive though not on the board, 
was in the audience. 

This latest twist in the saga of 
Mr Murdoch's tightening grip 
on the pay-television market 
emerged as BSkyB released 
figures showing growth con- 
tinued to exceed expectations. 

Pre-tax profits soared by 31 
per cent, from£5Im to £66m in 
the three months to the end of 
September against forecasts of 
around £60m, while turnover 
jumped by 24 per cent to 
£266 m. Earnings per share In- 
creased by 30 per cent, to 3.9p. 

There was a net increase of 
146,000 new subscribers during 
the period, taking the total 
number of paying customers in 
- the UK ana the Irish Republic 
to 5.65 million, of which 3 3 mil- 
lion used satellite dishes and 
1.87 million received BSkyB 
through local cable companies. 




‘Deal on the way’: Gerry Robinson, chairman of BSkyB, insutetfthatthe decision had been an entirely commercial one 


The group also disclosed that sharply on news that Mr Mur- 
it is consideriigr further invest- doch was considering using his 
meats in Germany in addition stake as collateral to raise SIbn 
to the 49 per cent stake in DFL in a convertible share issue to 


the digital television transmis- 
sion platform in July. 

' The' results did little to bol- 
ster the company’s flagging 
share price which has fallen 


fund future media projects. 
Shares in BSkyB fell 95p to 
close at 569p. 

Asked by one small share- 
holder at the AGM whether Mr 


Murdoch intended to go ahead fend off a shareholder revolt 
with thecontroversial arrange- over a resolution that would 
ment, which was apparently prevent two directors from ever 
postponed pending yesterdays -having to be' re-elected to -the 
quarterly results; Mr Robinson board ih future. Both Jerome 
replied: “Nothing’ has been fi- Seydoux |md Michel Crepon 
Wtised on that ... We at BskyB were' re-ap|iOmted under the 
have no influence over that.” controversial formula which 
The board also managed to also applies to other directors 


after Mr Robinson announced 
that shareholders accounting for 
96 per cent of the company had 
voted in favour. 

One investor, John McCal- 
him from the West Midlands 
Pension Fund said the provi- 
sions were “so banal they are 
unbelievable”. 
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United News & Media 
snaps up HTV option 
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Tom Stevenson 

City Editor • 

United News & Media fired the 
starting gun yesterday on the 
long-awaited next-round con- 
solidation of Britain’s com- 
merrial television sector. As 
expected, it exercised an option 
to buy a 20 per cent stake in 
Welsh ITV contractor HTV on 
the first day of new industry 
ownership regulations. 

United bought the stake from 
Scottish Television on the day 
the Government eased regula- 
tions that for the first time 
allow' companies to control 
more than two ITV licences. 


Provided a single company does 
not control more than 15 per 
cent of the total television au- 
dience in the UK it is now free 
to own as many franchises as it 
wishes. 

Fb flowing the exercise of its 
call option at420p, United said 
yesterday it had no plans to 
make a frill offer for the whole 
of HTV. The stake was only an 
investment, the company said. 

That has not stopped shares 
in a handful of television com- 
panies rising sharply recently in 
anticipation of further bid ac- 
tion in the sector. Favourites to 
be snapped up in the expected 
carve-up include Yorkshire- 


Tyne Tees, up 15p to l,2825p 
yesterday ana more than twice 
then - level a year ago. Others on 
the block are Grampian, Bor- 
der, Westcountiy and Scottish. 

Dealers continue to expect 
takeover action despite many 
analysts believing share prices 
are unsustainabty high after re- 
cent strong runs. HTV, which 
dosed unchanged last night at 
37&5p, is worth over £330m 
while Yorkshire, which Grana- 
da is thought to be circling, 
could fetch as much as £S00m. 

United’s move on HTV is ex- 
pected to prompt a response 
from Michael Green's Carlton 
Communications. 


Me dentil 

The Personal Investment Au- 
thority, the financial regulator, 
yesterday 'came- under attack 
over its moves to gag critics of 
its pension transfer review. The 
PIA has ordered an inquiry 
into a leak of figures to the 
Independent that showed barely 
any redress had so far been paid 
to victims. 

The regulator announced 
that it intended to appoint “an 
independent person of stature” 
to cany -out the inquiry. A 
spokesman said the PIA took 
the leak “extremely seriously". 

The figures, preseated to a 
PIA board meeting earlier this 
month, show that redress has 
been offered in barely 2^00 
cases, out of 360,000 identified 
as priorities. 

However, the PIAs plans for 
a mole-hunt were attacked by 
consumer groups, who d aimed 
its time would be better spent 
ensuring that victims or the 
pension transfer- scandal re- 
ceived swift redress. 

In addition one senior regu- 
lator, who declined to be 
named, said he was f fraffldd” by 
the move: “It could be argued 
that criticism is acceptable but 
leakage is not But how do you 
criticise anything iT’ydtl'tion’t 
have the figures first?” - ■>. 

The PIA announcement 
came as new evidence mounted 
of more delays faced by those 
wrongly advised to buy a per- 
sonal pension and transfer oc- 
cupational scheme funds into it 

Sources said a decision by the 
Securities and Investments 
Board, the senior City regula- 
tor, to try to kick-start the fal- 
tering review process had been 
caused by new figuresshowing 
very low response rates to in- 
surers' inquiries by their clients. 

In the document obtained by 
the Independent earlier this 
week, this varied between more 
than 75 per cent for Barclays 
Life to less than 50 per cent for 
Norwich Union. 

It is now believed that these 
figures relate to the first letter 
sent to diems, in which they are 
simply asked to indicate their 
willingness to take part in the 
review. A second m ailing , which 
contains a detailed question- 
naire for individuals to com- 
plete, is said to be achieving a 
far lower response rate. 

Comment, page 23 


32 arrested over $2m Amex card fraud I Salisbury steps up Tesco assault 


Jill Tlreanor 

Banking Correspondent 

Four people have been arrest- 
ed in London m connection with 
an alleged S2m credit card scam 
at American Express. Investi- 
gators in the US believe they 
have cracked an international 
Nigerian organised crime ring. 

In total. 32 people were ar- 
rested after American Express 
alerted the US authorities to its 
suspicions of fraudulent activ- 
ity by two employees. 


Most ofthe arrests, which fol- 
lowed a five-month investiga- 
tion, were in North America 
after a swoop in several US 
cities, Montreal and London. 

US investigators suspect that 
the two employees were tapping 
into the company’s computer 
system and giving confidential 
information about customers to 
accomplices across the US. 
Canada and the UK. 

A Scotland Yard spokesman 
said yesterday that two men and 
two women had been arrested 


under section seven of the 
Forgerv and Cbnterfeiting Act 
1991. ' 

“As part of a joint operation 
between, the Metropolitan Po- 
lice and law enforcement agen- 
cies throughout the US, six 
search warrants were executed 
at addresses in London.” the 
spokesman said. 

He declined to disclose the 
identities or the nationalities of 
the four people arrested but said 
the inquiries were in connection 
with counterfeit credit cards. 


The four have been released 
on police bail until 15 January 
pending further investigations. 

The allegations of fraud af- 
fected 37 American Express 
accounts in the US. American 
Express said it had protected the 
accounts and reissued cards. 

“By working closely with the 
Secret Service to isolate and 
monitor the activities of these 
employees, we were able to 
help an investigation that has 
made an important impact on 
a fraud ring operating within the 


card industry and minimise any 
future activity at American Ex- 
press or elsewhere,” American 
Express said in a statement . 

In Washington, the US Urea- 
sury Department said the 32 
people arrested were indicted 
for conspiracy to commit access 
device fraud and wire fraud. 


American Express credit cards 
and credit histories of Ameri- 
can Express customers, cash and 
forged documents, the Ibeasuiy 
Department said. 


Nigel Cope 

Samsbuzy’s is stepping up its at- 
tack on Tesco with a new pro- 
motional programme for its 
loyalty can! From tomorrow 
Sainsbuiys is giving away extra 
points on a range of more than 
200 products. 

Customers can claim the. 
points on their Reward card. 
These can either be redeemed 
against future shopping bills or 
doubled if spent on Sainsbuzy’s 
offers with BX Beefeater, 
Sketchley or TGI Friday’s. 


Products listed in the promo- 
tion include Nescafe coffee, 







UK medium gilt 1 I US long bond 



Sainsbury’s claims that a family 
spending £75 a week would earn 
enough Air Miles points to qual- 
ify for four flights to Paris with- 
in a month. Kevin McCarten, 
marketing director, daimed the 
development made Sainsbury’s 
card the best in the sector. 

The move comes in the same 
week as Sainsbniy’s announced 
a 14 per cent drop in first-half 
profits to £393m together with 
disappointing sales figures. Last 


week it announced plans for a 
new Salisbury's Bank which will 
start operating in the new year. 
The move is part of an attempt 
to wrest the marketing initiative 
®way from rivals Tfesco and Asda. 

Safeway responded with an 
initiative of a different soil. It* 
is pioneering the cause of the 
British-produced baked bean. 
From Monday more than 
350,000 tins of Safeway British 
baked beans will hit the shelves. 
Safeway claims that a switeh to ’ 
UK production could save 
Britain £40m a year in imports. 
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Mfchael Harrison 

Nearty 10 per cent of the shares 
in New Holland, the British- 
based tractor manufacturer, 
changed hands yesterday as 
trading b?gan in New Yorkfol- 
lowmgits 5322bn (£2bn)fk>ta- 
tion by parent company Fiat of 
Italy. 

In early trading the Stock fell 

from the issue price of S2L50 
to $21.12 as more than 12 mil- 
lion shares were traded. 

Rat, which formed New Hol- 
land in 1991 after taking over 
Ford’s tractor business based at 
Basildon, Essex, sold 465 mil- 


lion shares representing 31 per 
cent of the company, raising just 
short of Slbn. The shares were 
priced in the middle of the in- 
dicated $20-523 range. 

New Holland is the biggest 
tractor manufacturer in Eu- 


)lid 

land 


Kc 

it If 


U- 


V- 1 


It employs 19,000 world-wide, 
of which 2,400 are in Britain. 

In addition to the Basildon 
plant. New Holland has its 
headquarters in Brentford, west 
London. 

Last year the company made 
net profits of $258m on sales of 
S5bn. • 
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JEREMY WARNER 


The pia i$ subject to ■ 
powerful two-way 
pulls. On the one 
hand there is the 
Industry with its 
vested interest in 
presenting matters in 
the best possible 
light; on the other are 
the people for whose 
benefit the PIA is 
meant to exist' 


Who is holding the City watchdog’s leash? 

lip With thfH PrtrrfWinl H 11 iniJaa ■ ■ A al . ■ ..... ... 


T he trouble with the Personal Investment 
Auihoiity. the City watchdog, is that vou 

□ever cpiite know who’s in the driving 
Is it Britain’s army of savers, whose inter- 
ests u is there to protect, or is it the sav ings 
industry that funds it and still accounts for 
nearly half its board of directors? 

The question seems worth asking a«m 
because of last week’s leak to the Indepen- 
dent ai confidential PIA papers demon-; 
s tracing the industry’s shameful record in 
dealing with the pensions transfer grand*! 
Of the more than 360,000 priority cases iden- 
tified. the industry has assessed less »>«"n 
10,000, or under 3 per cent. The record is 
even worse for some household natn^' The 
Pru, with the highest, number of priority 
cases ai4L,000, has processed only 10. 

But for the leak, these figures would prob- 
ably have remained buried behind a legal 
wall of confidentiality, for despite pressure 
for publication as part of a “name and 
shame" policy by elements within the PIA, 
it was decided to keep the statistics under 
wraps. Now you have to understand that this 
was a decision taken entirely on legal 
grounds. It was nothing to do with the fact 
that the industry didn’t want to see the list 
published. No siree. Actually the reason was 
that if the PIA published them, it would be 
open to legal action from life assurers wish- 
ing to challenge the validity of the figures. 
Er, yup. Well it convinces me anyway. 


Apparently not everyone, however, for the 
figures leaked. Colette Bowe, the PIAs chief 
executive, has reacted by ordering the 
appointment of “an independent person of 
stature’’ to investigate tins “extremely seri- 
ous breach of confidentiality 1 . Ms Bowe, an 
accomplished operatpr in a difficult job. 
knows a thing or two about leaking. It was 
she who, as head of press at the Department 
of Trade and Industry during the Westland 
affair, famously leaked the solicitor generaTs 
letter, culminating ultimately in the resig- 
nation of both Leon Brittan and Michael 
Heseliine from the Cabinet. 

Admittedly she was only the conduit for 
a leak ordered by others, but presumably the 
experience was good tutoring in the arts of 
spin docuuy. It might even be suspected that 
she is the source of the leak in this case, were 
it not for the fact it would be Hnthinifahie 
for a chief executive to engage in double- 
dealing of this sort. No wonder she has to 
be seen to be vigilant in hunting the mole. 

The point remains the same, none the less. 
The PIA is subject to powerful two-way pulls- 
On the one hand there is the industry with 
its vested interest in presenting matters in 
the best possible light; on the other are the 
people for whose benefit the PIA is meant 
to exist, in this case those who were misled 
into buying an inappropriate pension. For 
them, publication, albeit by the unorthodox 
route of an unofficial leak, is the best thing 


industry, it is do longer really a self-regula- 
tory organisation. Its authority is a statutory 
one derived from the Securities and Invest- 
ments Board and certainly it thinks of itself 
as an entirely independent organisation. 
While its chairman, Joe Palmer, was chief 
executive of Legal and General at the time 
all those pensions were mis-sold. he's now 
very much a poach e r- turn ed -gam e keeper 
figure. Ms Bowe herself is nobody's poodle. 

All the same, the PIA remains too dose 
to the industry it regulates. Every time any- 
thing conrentious crops up, this fundamen- 
tal conflict of interest shows up in sharp 
relief. Reform should be a priority for who- 
ever forms the next government. 


that could have happened. This affair has , league table which shows that it offers par- ( 
been dragging on for the best part of the i ticularh- poor value to its clients on life and > 
decade. Meanwhile the industry has done its j pension products. I 

level best first to deny the problem and then In terms of investment performance, j 
sit on iL Paralysis seems to grip all con- most of the big life assurers are all much of | 
cented. At the present rate of progress, many | a muchness. They vary a hit from year to j 
victims will be dead by the time compensa- year, but over the long run they all gencr- • 
tion fe agreed. I ate roughiv the same returns. 

To be fair on the PIA, it is not quite as j The difference is accounted for largely’ by 

much the industry’s creature as mig ht be j administrative costs and charges. On this 
~ iite hs connections with the ; front the Pru scores particularly highly. 

.. " — ■ This is partly because iris a proprietary com- 

pany. and must pay some of the profits gen- 
erated in the life fund to outside share- 
holders. But it is also because costs are just 
sunph- too high. 

Curiously, neither of these two things 
seems so fax to have affected the company’s 
ability to sell, even though industry special- 
ists have been vaguely aware of them for 
some year: nciw. Last year the Pru look more 
new annualised premium income than any- 
one else. This year it is still running Equi- 
table Life a close second. The power of 
brand and marketing is a mighty powerful 
thing, it would seem. 

It may not last though. The public is slowly 
i becoming more savvy in these things. It is 

Y ou begin almost to Teel sorry for the j still possible for a clever life assurance 

poor old Pru. The PIA figures expos- " l: ' — * - — K '” ; * 

ing It as the worst offender in dealing with 
' the pensions mis-selling scandal follow 
hard on the heels of an equally alarming 


salesman to sell his client a pup but it is not 
nearly as easy as it was. Furthermore, reac- 
tion to advene publicity is nearly always a , 
delayed one. The sales figures may look all I 


right at the moment, hul two or three wars 
down the line things could Iv wry different. 
Peter Davis, the Phi's now not-so-new chief 
executive, would be well advised to spend 
less lime dreaming up grand acquisition and 
banking strategies and more un selling hi.-» 
present houw in order. 

T he Labour Pany is getting ils knickers in 
the mosi frightful twfea over the wmdl.il! 
profits tax. This is the Labour P.tm's onk 
revenue-raising tax proposal thus far. so come 
hell or high water, there is no question ol it 
being dropped. 

The difficulty comes in deciding how the 
tax should be lc\ied. Whichever method U 
chosen, it is going to be unfair, so Goldman 
Sachs, which is developing an unhealthily 
close relationship with New Labour. Ii:ls de- 
vised a way (gratis) for Mr Blair which it con- 
siders least unfair. The idea is that ail 
privatised companies should pay about I? 
per cent un any return made by sharehold- 
ers over and abuse the sux-k market jver- 
agc. Simple. 

There is an obvious (law. however. The 
effect is to lax present shareholders, mam 
of whom will he new to the enmpam and 
won't therefore have benefited from the 
windfall gains. If Goldman Sachs cannot 
come up with a way that is fair on ihc cap- 
italist system it makes so much monev out 
of. then it should not be trying at all. ’ 


Mid Kent takes final 
stand against ‘vultures’ 


Chris Gods mark 

Business Correspondent 

Directors of Mid Kent Water, 
one of the 19 smaller drinking 
water companies, are preparing 
a last-ditch attempt to per- 
suade the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission to block 
a takeover jointly launched by 
two French companies, Saur 
and General Utilities. 

Ten months after the bid was 
first announced, the simmering 
feud between the two sides has 
boiled over into a furious pub- 
lic row as Mid Kent mounted a 
high-profile public campaign . 
against what it claims is an “ar- : 
rogant and hostile" carve up of 
a defenceless British, company 
by French aggressors. 

At a formal hearing on Mon- 
day before the MMC panel, 
Gepff Baldwin, Mid Kent's., 
chairman and chief rexecutive,., ;] 
will claim Saur and General 
Utilities, which eaphown 19-5 
per cent stakes in 3 tiie Maid- • 
stone-based cpuipany, have ef- 
fectively already merged their- 
interests. 

Evidence for the complaint 
revolves around the behaviour 
of the two French conglomer- 
ates at Mid Kent's annual gen- 
eral meeting in July, where Mr 


Baldwin claims they combined 
to vote down several board res- 
olutions, including an executive 
bonus scheme. Allegations that 
the two firms acted in concert 
are thought to have persuaded 
the MMC to extend its investi- 
gation into the takeover from 30 
September to 9 December. 

“For the first time they came 
along and voted together," ex- 
plained Mr Baldwin. “What 
concerns me new is that I’ve ap- 
pointed a new director and Tm 
unable to offer a suitable exec- 
utive share plan because of 
what happened at the AGM.” 


The response of Peter Dar- 
by. managing director of Gen- 
eral Utilities-owned Folkestone 
and Dover 'Ahter Services, gives 
a taste of howbad relations with 
his neighbour have become. 
“It’s absolute nonsense and 
we've given the MMC our evi- 
dence about his dawn. There 
was absolutely no collusion be- 
tween us and Saur " 

However, as theMMC probe 
enters its final furiong, there are 
growing signs that Mid Kent’s 
campaign may have backfired. 
Unions have backed the bid on 
the grounds that Mid Kent 
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staff would be more secure un- 
der French control. 

Worse still there are fears 
that the advertising campaign, 
complete with French vultures 
preying on a noble British stal- 
lion, may have offended as 
many people as it attracted. 
Stums have included trailing a 
banner from a light aircraft 
outside the Liberal Democrats’ 
partly conference in Brighton. 

Mr Darby claimed he was 
horrified by Mr Baldwin’s cam- 
paign and had made formal 
complaints to the MMC and the 
Takeover PaneL “He’s put out 
some appalling stuff about the 
French. For a county which 
does so much trade with France 
it is very damaging." 

At the heart of toe debate is 
the toqgtom future of water re- 
sources in the South-east, a re- 
gion in the. throes of a severe 
water shortage. 

. Saur, which owns South East 
Water to (he west, and Gener- 
al. Utilities have pledged to 
build a water grid across Kent 
at a cost of £19m without rais- 
ing bills beyond price limits set 
by the industry watchdog, 
OfwaL 

Both. French-owned compa- 
nies have had increasingly strin- 
gent restrictions on demand. 
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Water fight There are fears the advertising campaign may have offended as many people as it attracted 


including the free-installatibn of 
meters for customers and hose- 
pipe bans. 

Partly through geographic 
accident. Mid Kent has more 
abundant water resources. 
Though 90 per cent of its sup- 
plies come from boreholes, it 


also has a stake in a reservoir 
near Tunbridge Wells which is 
managed by the region’s com- 
bined water and sewerage firm. 
Southern Wfcter. 

However Mid Kent insists its 
neighbours could buy water of 
the company at reasonable 


commercial rates without the 
need for new infrastructure. 
According to Mr Baldwin, the 
idea of a grid “just doesn't 
make a lot of sense". 

Deciding between such com- 
plex arguments is the unenvi- 
able task of the MMC panel led 


by deputy chairman Dan Goy- 
der, who’organised the contro- 
versial reports into the two 
bids for South West Water. 

So far. defending the bid is 
thought to have cost the com- 
pany more than £lm, compared 
with annual profits of £I3m. 


In Brief 


• Cable & Wireless yesterday unveiled plans to lay a fibre op- 
tic telecommunications cable linking China and North America 
at a cost of up to $500m. The project follows a memorandum of 
understanding with China signed yesterday by Cable & Wireless’s 
chief executive, Dick Brown, who opened a representative office 
in Peking. 

• The US and EU have decided to continue talks on an “open 
dries” agreement in early 1 997, the European Commission's Wash- 
ington delegation said. “The delegations agreed that it could be 
useful to continue their dialogue in early 1997 and will be con- 
sidering how to, move forward,” the European Commission added. 
The UNO sides discussed the areas of competition, ownership and 
control restrictions, computer reservation system rules, dispute 
settlement, code-sharing and leasing. On the subjects of the ex- 
change of traffic rights and the tariff approval regime, the EU 
delegation said it was constrained by the terms of its mandate 
and was not free to enter into negotiations*- 

• TR Technology Tkost (TRT) has agreed reconstruction terms 
of its shares- and package units w ith a new investment trust, Hen- 
derson Technology Trust (HTT). TRX which was due to be wound 
up on 30 April 1998, said it had always intended to allow share- 
holders to continue investment beyond tha t date . Shareholders 
are being offered one HTT ‘C share for each TRT ordinary share. 
After completion, the ‘C shares will be convertible into HTT or- 
dinary shares and warrants. 

• The number of UK company failures fell by 10 per cent in the 
third quarter of tiusyear compared with the same period in 1995. 
There were 3,423 company insolvencies in the three months to 
end-September. In the same period 6,657 individuals were de- 
clared bankrupt, a rise of 0.2 per cent. 

• US non- farm payroll employment rose by 210,000 in October, 
the Labor Department said. The monthly unemployment rate was 
unchanged at 5.2 per cent, and average hourly earnings were also 
unchanged at $11.91 (£7-29). The consensus forecast among an- 
alysts was for October non-farm payroll employment to rise by 
251 ,000 jobs and for the un employment rate to remain unchanged. 
Houriv earning s were expected to rise 0.4 per cent 

• David AJbbotfs 11-year reign as chairman of Abbott Mead Vick- 
ers, the advertising agency, will end on 31 December when he 
will step down from the board. However, be wffl continue to be 
chairman and creative director of Abbott Mead Vickers BBDO. 

• SAS Scandinavian Airlines System is cutting economy dass 

return feres from Copenhagen to seven European destinations 
hv 20-30 per cent in response to competition from UK. opera- 
tors Virgin Express and DebonAir. The cuts come into effect 
from Tuesday and will be in effect until 31 December on flights 
to Brussels, Nice, Madrid, Barcelona, Milan, Rome, and Vienna. 
The cheap-flights will be'ayailable on certain conditions, such 
as a Saturday overnight stay, and must be booked seven days 
in advance. ... 

• Cdt TWecom Group, which provides local relecommumcations 
services in London and Frankfort, intends to seek ashaf^hstmj? 
in London and a quotation of American Depository Shares on 
Nasdaq in the US^The company plans to raise 

a global equity offering. Timing and terms of die offering ha 

yet to be. maiised. 

• John Lewis Partnership* the department stores group, saidterrai 
Mies for the 13 weeks to 26 October were 12.6 per cent high^ 

. .L. same neriod a year ago. Department store sales in the t 

" pS-nS tun.c-r inthe food 

stores was up 9.6 per cent. 


Whitbread eyes £40m 
BrightReasons sites 


Nigal Cope 


Whitbread is in talks to ac- 
quire the sites owned by 
BrightReasons, the Pizza! and 
and Bella Pasta group which has 
180 cadets. The price is ex- 
pected to be £40m-£50m, far 
lower than previous estimates. 
Whitbread is undertaking its due 
diligence process so the deal is 
unlikely to be announced with 
half-year results next Thesday. 

Whitbread is keen to expand 
its leisure interests following its 
£133m acquisition of Pelican, 
the Cafe Rouge and Ddme 
restaurant group, in July. It 
win re-brand the Pnzaland and 


Bella Pasta outlets as branches 
of Caft£ Rouge, the Ddme and 
Costa Bros Coffee, another 
new Whitbread theme. 

Cafe Rouge is lipped as the 
format most ripe for expansion. 
Most of its existing branches are 
within the M25 while 80 per 
cent of BrightReasons’ outlets 
are outside London. The deal 
will therefore provide Whit- 
bread with a short-cut to- na- 
tional coverage. The Pizzaland 
and Bella Pasta formats are of 
little interest to Whitbread as it 
already jointly owns Pizza Hut 
with PepsiCo. 

Mark Puleilds of Merrill 
Lynch praised the deal. “Po- 


tentially, it looks very good. 
Whitbread wants to roll out the 
Cafe Rouge chains and this is 
a perfect way to do that.” 

BrightReasons was founded 
in 1990 by Michael Guthrie. Bel- 
la Pasta, which has 54 outlets, 
was launched in 1992 having 
evolved from the Pastificio 
chain. Pizzaland was acquired 
from Grand Metropolitan in 
1991. It now has 104 branches. 
There are 20 branches of Piz- 
za Piazza which were acquired 
from Rank in 1993. 

An attempt at stock market 
flotation failed and BrightRea- 
sons- was put up for sale earli- 
er this month. 


Salomon allowed to drop 
monthly reports to SEA 


Jill Treanor 

Banking Correspondent 


The Securities and Futures Au- 
thority, the securities regulator, 
yesterday spared Salomon, the 
giant US investment hank, from 
further humiliation by lifting the 
special conditions imposed on 
the bank a year ago after the dis- 
covery of sloppy accounting 
procedures daimg’hack 10 years. 

In October 15K>5 the SFA or- 
dered Salomon Brothers In- 
ternational, the London arm of 
the US bank, to submit month- 
ly reports. These reports were 
“designed to highlight any prob- 
lems that arise in the reconcil- 


iation of general ledger ac- 
counts and to track the satis- 
factory resolution of those 
problems". Once a quarter the 
bank s auditors had to review 
the monthly filings and submit 
a report to the SFA. 

The unprecedented mea- 
sures followed a $194m pre-tax 
book-keeping loss in Salomon's 
1994 accounts, generated by a 
series of accounting problems 
in London which in the fourth 
quarter of 1994 forced the bank 
lake S278m of pre-tax charges. 

The SFA said Salomon had 
breached its rules which re- 
quired control systems keep 
pace with the expansion and 


complexity of its business as set 
out in the Securities and In- 
vestments Board's principles. 

The regulator said yesterday. 
“Based upon the information 
that the SFA required Salomon 
to submit for the 12-momh pe- 
riod from 12 October IW 5 . the 
SFA is satisfied that the changes 
implemented are operating ef- 
fectively, and the conditions 
can he ih'seontmued.'' 

A spokesman for Salomon 
said: ‘Twelve months ago we 
had corrected the problems and 
■were in full compliance with the 
rules. The decision to lift [the 
reporting requirements) Is con- 
firmation of that." 
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Equities will suffer from a shift in US polity 


The US presidential and con- 
gressional elections, nominally 
the world's most important 
electoral contest of the year, has 
turned out to be a rather dull 
and predictable affair, at least 
for the political commenta- 
tors. For investors, however, the 
effect of the likely re-election 
of President Bill Clinton next 
week has been harder to gauge. 

That he will be returned to 
the White House is more or less 
being taken as a foregone con- 
clusion by markets- Mr Ointon 
has run a clever tactical cam- 
paign against .an extremely 
poor effort by his rival. Sena- 
tor Bob Dole, buthasgjveh very 
little away abont the nig issues. 
Once the election is out of the 

way, reducing the budget defeat 
and the policy of supporting a 
strong dollar are likely to again 
move up the new administra- 
tion's agenda for action. 

Meanwhile the Federal Re- 
serve may feel less constrained 
politically in pursuing monetary 
policy. Fears that overhearing 
in the economy will lead to re- 
newed inflation could see the 
Fed act before the end of the 
year to raise interest rates. 

The.sp ill over from any shift 


in US economic policy is like- 

UK equities. b §^ine 'rather 
apocalyptic view. President 

Clinton may abandon the pol- 
icy adopted in the first half of 
last year of talking up the dol- 
lar, leading to a run on equities 
around the world. 

Albert Edwards, a strategist 
at Weinwort Benson Securities, 
argues that the currency's 
strength has suited everyone's 
book. Both the Japanese econ- 
omy, which teetered on the 
verge of deflation last year, and 
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the continental European one 
have received a boost from the 
policy, which has helped make 
exports from both areas more 
competitive. At the same rime, 
the strong dollar has acted as 
a brake on the strengthening 
US economy without the au- 
thorities having to resort to a 
rise in interest rates. 


The problem, Mr Edwards 
argues, is that Mr Ginton wifi 
be forced by the mounting 
trade deficit to abandon this 
policy. leading io sharp rises in 
interest rates to choke off the 
inflationary effects of a sudden 
weakening of the currency. 
That could have dramatic ef- 
fects on equities. 


He is forecast ing a fall of up 
to 20 per cent in the Don 1 Jones 
index, leaving it languishing 
near the 5,000 level by the 
year end. and, although he be- 
lieves the London market is ex- 
hibiting defensive qualities, il 

is inconceivable that there 
would not be some collateral 
damage from a Will Street 
slump of that magnitude. 

But while others see little 
signs that the new administra- 
tion wUI want to reverse the dol- 
lar’s appreciation, even some 
more sanguine observers expect 
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US interest rates to start rising 
again. 

Highlighting which shares 
are likely to be hit it' there Is a 
fall out from President Clinton s 
policies is tricky. Earlier this 
week, the UK drugs sector fell 
out of bed as fears swept the 
market that he would again at- 
tempt to damp down on the 
drugs bill to help curb (he gov- 
ernment deficit. 

Casualties of any new ;lssuuIi 
on the drugs spending would 
obviously include the likes of 
Glaxo Wellcome. SmithKline 
Bcecham and Zeneca, given 
their exposure to the big US 
market for pharmaceuticals. 
Another company clearly m the 
firing line in the wider attack 
on health is BAT Industries, giv- 
en President Clinton’s antipa- 
thy to the tobacco industry, 
although the shares are al- 
ready discounting much of the ■ 
worst Others likely to suffer are 
Smith & Nephew and Vickers. 

All is not gloom, however. 
Drug? companies would be 
beneficiaries of possible moves 
initiated by Mr Clinton to 
speed up approvals of new 
dirugs by the powerful Food and 
Drug Administration. 
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Talk of Shell strike for PowerGen enlivens the gloom 
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Shares have endured their 
rockiest week since the sur- 
prising autumnal rally started 
to give the stock market an un- 
expected glow. Footsie fell 
30.6 to 3.94S.5. bringing this 
week’s decline to 73.9 points. 
It is the fust time the index has 
dipped below 3,950 for more 
than a month. 

The retreat has occurred 
against a background of a 
stock market which has lost Us 
enthusiasm and is looking de- 
cidedly jaded and unadven- 
turous. Trading has not been 
heavy but in such a lacklustre 
atmosphere it does not re- 
quire much effort for sellers to 
get the upper hand. 

Blue chips should have 
gained a little help from New 
York yesterday. A firm 
overnight performance was 

S uickly shrugged off and a 
actuating afternoon display 
used as another excuse for 
further lethargy. 

The US elections arc being 


dted as a reason for inactivity 
and there is little doubt this 
month's Budget is beginning to 
bear down on sentiment. This 
week's interest rate increase is 
still an adverse influence 'de- 
spite talk in some quarter that 
such a move was needed to re- 
move some of the nervousness 
from the market. 

Government stocks gave 
ground, up to 75p, on stories 
a leading US investment house 
had advised selling, apparently 
because of next year’s election. 

But even in a veritable 
wilderness of investment de- 
mand it is always possible to get 
a good story surging. PomrCen 
provided the vehicle with ru- 
mours Shell wQl pounce on the 
£3.5bn generator sending the 
shares 9p higher to 519p. * 

PG. like National Power, has 
hnd a breath takingl y dismal run 
and is no doubt due some 
light relief. UBS's much 
flagged gencos buy circular 
duly appeared and. it was 
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claimed, generated a little US 
enthusiasm. NP ended 2p low- 
er at 405p after touching 
417.5p. The prospect of a pow- 
er bid left Shell, already uneasy 
on the prospect of Iraqi oil 
flowing again, off 27 jp to 
980p. Other electricities man- 
aged a few scattered gains on 
lingering take overhopes with 
waters trying to swim ngam« 
the tide ahead of results. 

On the merchant banking' 
pitch Hamhros again felt the 
uncomfortable tug of takeover 
speculation. An unidentified 
German bank was said to be 
about to strike. It was enough 
to lift the shares 7p to 254p. . 

Hambros is attempting to re- 
sist pressure from a Hong 


Kong fund manager, Regent 
Pacific, which has contented it- 
self with buying 3 per cent of 
the equity but managed to 
make a great deal of noise. 

The Ear Eastern group is 
unimpressed with the mer- 
chant bank’s profit display and 
is pressing for changes Ham- 
bros is, however, recovering 
from last year’s 44 per cent 
profits fall and a sharp recov- 
ery is expected this year with, 
perhaps, £6$ra in sight and 
f 98m next year. 

Whitbread, interim figures 
next week, gained 125p to 
533-5p. It confirmed its inter- 
est in buying BrightReasons, 
the Pizza! and ancT Bella Pasta 
restaurant chains. 


Communications shares 
basked in the excitement of the 
industry’s first day of (almost) 
free-for-all ownership. Tforik- 
shire Tyne Tfees added anoth- 
er 15p to L2825p and Ftextech 
rose 17.5p to 632L5p. First- 
quarter figures and the hover- 
ing Murdoch cash-raising 
exercise lowered BSkyB 9 Jp to 
569p. 

British Biotech edged ahead 
2-5p to 229p ahead of the ea- 
gerly awaited update on its 
Manmastat cancer drug at a 
medical conference. Zeneca's 
decline, following its trading 
statement, continued with the 
shares down 20p at l,652p. 
They were L.750p before Tues- 
day’s announcement. 

In a buoyant travel sector 
Airtonrs climbed a further 
29 -5p to6S2_5p on bopes the 
Monopolies and Mergers In- 
vestigation would not be too 
draconian. Inspirations rose 


lOp to 96.5p. 
Newcomei 


fewoomer Corporate Ex- 


ecutive Search closed at 4.5p 
off a 3p placing price. Deep Sea 
Leisure, after, a flat opening 
day, recovered 5p to 162Jp. 
The company runs the North 
Queensfeny Aquarium, Scot- 
land's third-largesi tourist at- 
traction, and is developing the 
Cheshire Oaks Aquarium, an 
£U.7m venture near Man- 
chester. 

JD Wetberspoon, the pubs 
c hain, moved to another peak, 
upl7.5p to l,2125p. American 
fund managers are keen on the 
shares and there was talk they 
had picked up about 25;00Q, at 
l,2QSp. ' 

Hawtin, the leisure clothing 
group, gained 4p to 54p. Once 
an aspiring merchant bank it 
wascaughtupin the 1970's sec- 
ondary banking crisis and then, 
under the direction of the 
Dovey family, developed as a 
mini-conglomerate which is 
now deeply involved in leisure 
wear and a variety of leisure 
products. 


TAKING STOCK 


□ Reshaping of Carlisle 
from a property group into a 
healthcare basine&s contin- 
ues. With Dcverok Pritchard, 
founder of nursing homes op- 
erator Thkare. the guiding 
light and a big shareholder 
the company is thought to be 
near to completing a big deal. 
Mr Pritchard's campaign will 
be helped fay Carlisle's latest 
properly sale, polling in 
nearly £Um. Die shares 
finned to 122 Sp. 

(3 Wedderbum, a property 

company, rose Ip to Kip as 
the former Safer stake, 2&3 
per cent, was sold by Ascot 
Holdings. A reverse takeover 
iteal seems likely. 

□ Shares of Stanford Rook, 
developing a TB treatment, 
are a buy say stockbroker 
Panmure Gordon. It believes 
the company should be rai- 
ned at £250m, not the present 
£72 m. The shares are 367.5 p. 
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ATHLETICS: Chicago triumph brings marathon fever to Cornwall. Mike Rowbottom reports I Giles braves 

heat of battle 
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Marian Sutton, the pride of Looe, out on a training run by Siblyback Reservoir near Liskeard on Bodmin Moor 


Photograph: Peter Jay 


The letter of congratulation 
was addressed, simply, to Mar- 
ian Sutton. Marathon Runner. 
Looe. It reached its destination. 

lo be honest, the chances of 
its doing so were pretty good, 
given the amount of mail this 6ft 
athlete generated by her victo- 
ry in last month's Chicago 
Marathon. Besides, there are 
not too many marathon runners 
in her particular Cornish town, 
as Sutton knows aU too well. 

The 33-year-old, who has 
worked for I4years as a full-time 
solicitor's secretary, has nobody 
else to train with most of the time 
on her morning and evening runs. 

And now the nights are draw- 
ing in, limited street lighting 
means she has to work all four 
comers of the town, sometimes 
twice, to gain sufficient mileage. 
“I’m on automatic pilot," she 
said. “I can get to all four cor- 
ners and know I've run for 40 


minutes. I don’t need a watch.** 

Nor. in a sense, does she 'need 
the $43,000 (£27.000) she picked 
up in the Windy City after a per- 
sonal best time of 2hr 30min 
41sec had brought her her first 
marathon victory at the ninth at- 
-tempL “Everybody has been 
asking me what I'm going to do 
with all the money. I haven’t got 
a due.” she said. With her hus- 
band also working, in the local 
council's legal department, and 
no children on the scene as yet 
she lives comfortably enough. 

As soon as she got back to the 
office, with her poster of a 
Rover Cabriolet next to ber 
desk, she was asked if she was 
now going to buy the car for 
real. The answer was, and is: 
definitely maybe. 

“Tb me. I've won a race.” she 
said. “It’s everybody else who's 
making a real big deal of it 
Looe is a very small communi- 


ty. There’s about 5,000 people 
here. And since Chicago they’ve 


just gone mad.' 
There was tii 


There was the expected at- 
tention from local TY radio and 
press. There were banners. 
There was bunting. And when 
she got home to her front room, 
there was the Mayor of Looe 


summer, when the two women 
selected alongside Liz McCol- 
gan - Karen McLeod and 
Suzanne Rigg - both had dis- 
appointing runs. 

“I was told I was left out be- 
cause I wouldn’t react well to 
the conditions in Atlanta,*’ she 
said. “And yet I'd beaten Karen 


The response has been wonderful. 
You’d think I’d won Olympic gold’ 


with a large bouquet of flowers. 

“I have had so many cards and 
letters and phone calls,” Sutton ' 
said. “The response has been 
wonderful. Anyone would think 
I’d won the Olympic gold.” 

At which point you sense 
sharp regret. Sutton was con- 
troversially left out of the 
marathon team for Atlanta this 


in difficult conditions at the 


three years earlier. 1 could be 
a right grouch about it. Noth- 
ing will compensate for missing 
the Olympics. Bat I think I have 
proved my point now.” 

A week after her victory she 
met the chairman of the 
marathon selectors, Alan 'Warn- 


er, at the Midland relays. “He 
was full of congratulations," 
she recalled. “I was very polite.” 

Whether she will be acquies- 
cent to a request to run in next 
year's World Championships is. 
however, far from certain. “I will 
do a spring marathon, which is 
likely to be Loudon,” she said. 
“I definitely wouldn't do the 
worlds as wdL I don’t think there 
is enough time in between.” 

She is inclined to prudence 
in exerting herself but that is 
partly because she foresees a ca- 
rter that will continue for at 
least another four years. 

“There is a lot more in me 
yet,” she said. “I don't feel I’ve 
peaked.” By way of encour- 
agement, she needs point no 
further than the Chicago result 
sheet - the first 14 home were 
over 30 years of age. 

Runners such as Jdyce Smith, 
who won top class marathons in 


el at 38, are inspirational to her. 

Looking forward to next 
year, she can expect a new at- 
titude from race organisers and 
an opportunity to unprove still 
further on her Chicago time - 
which places her 10th on the all- 
time .British list. “When I 
crossed the line in Chicago and 
saw the clock I was disap- 
pointed," she said. “I had set a 
target of running sub-230.” 

Her other abiding target, 
however, is an appearance at the 
Olympics after the frustration 
of being named as reserve in 
1992 and 1996- 

In the meantime she is work- 
ing on one other ambition. “The 
people at work are yeiy good 
about my running but they can 
be a little more lenient on me it j 
will mean I can run in the day- | 
tight” It doesn’t seem alot to ask. 


Cricket 

England A 155 

Now South Wales 2nd XI 215-5 


Ashley Giles straggled through 
the Australian heat to underline 
bis Test credentials and prevent 
New South Wales XI from es- 
tablishing a commanding first- 

innings lead over England Aon 

the second day of their tour 
match in lamworth- 

Giles, the Warwickshire left- 
armer, grabbed 4 for 79 in 27 
grodlfog oven as NSW reached 
215 for 5 to claim a 60-run ad- 
vantage after wrapping up Eng- 
land’s innmgs within three balls 

of their overnight 155. 

The 23-year-old Giles re- 
duced the inexperienced NSW 
line-up to 47 ror 4 until Scott 
Thompson and Craig Glassodc 
added 113 in 146 balls during the 
final session, which was ex- 
tended to compensate for the 
delayed start following yester- 
day’s torrential rain storm. . 

Thompson finished unbeaten 
on 78, including nine foure and 
three sixes, while Glassock was 
on 56 when play finished to end 
Giles' marathon bowling stint. 

“I was pleased with the way 

I bowled early on but I got very 
tired in the final session. The 
heat was incredible.” he said. 


“The last session was very long, 
but considering it was the first 
team we’ve bowled for about six 
weds, I thought wp stuck to our 
task welL” 

Second tfcyrf Ibw; EnfrndA wn tara 
ENGLAND A - FM Intap 

(ouonveass «r9: o a shsh 76) 

DWHMdeyli Freedman ...... ,.J> 

P M Such not out 0 

Extras Qh2) — .2 

Totel (69.5 155 

Fat 1-21 2-21 3-25 4-60 5-120 6-127 7- 
143 9-156 9-155. 

BMlflC Alley 10-3-21-2; Clark 7-0-230; 
MacGifl 25-13-43-4; Thompson 7-2-20-1; 
Freedman 20.5-6-41-3. 

KEW SOUTH WALES 2ad XI- Hrtfkinlngs 

jLAfmtwSffcfleaffleytjGaes^- _ir 

A O McQum run out — 17 

*M T Haywood c Hon t> G8es 5 

P MBBZMto b Gtes,..~ , n 

GCFtefnmmsc Butcher bGtes .24 

KJ A Gtaesodr not out .56 

S M TTtornpwn MX out 78 

Extra* (U 103 nU4) — 19 

Total (for 5, 73 mere) 215 

FM: 1-26 2-40 3-40 4-44 5-102. 

To bat P J S Afey. 0 A Fre edm a n, S dark. 
SCGMacM... 

Bo**flnc Heaotey 10-2-30-0; Cnappte 6-2- 
10-0: «327-6-79-4: SuSi 23-4-73<t MB 
5- 1-11-0; -Honhwfte 2 -0-8-0. 

Unahm; STausoi and I Emerson. 

■ South Africa beat Australia 
by eight wickets in the Titan 
Cup triangular series in 
Ganhnti, India. They won with 
five overs to spare after Michael 
Bevan (79) and Michael Slater 
(53 not but) had helped Aus- 


tralia make 238 for 6. to reply 
Andrew Hudson made 68 off 85 
balls and Lance Musener 88 not 
out. India play Australia to- 
morrow to deckle who meets 
South Africa in the final. 


Sutton no longer running in the dark 


Lee lifts Old Loughts 


her forties, and even Eamoon 


Hockey 

BILL COLWILL 

"With just three points separat- 
ing the top eight teams in the 
Premier Division of the Na- 
tional League, die going is get- 
ting tough. ' 

The leaders. Old Lough tom- 
ans, who had two impressive 
wins last weekend, entertain 
the highly talented but at times 

unpredictable East Grinstead to- 
morrow. The Old Boys expect 
to have Great Britain interna- 
tional Jason Lee, a former Grin- 
Stead player, back in (heir squad 
but are otherwise unchanged. 
Grinstead will be missing Scot- 
tish international Marc Zander 
who was injured last weekend. 

Second-placed Reading trav- 
el to Guildford who are not hav- 
ing the best of seasons in spite 

of the goalscoring triumphs of 
their player-coach, Ian Jen- 
nings. The all-attacking Can- 
nock, currently in third place. 


visit Teddington, who are still 
without the Great Britain cap- 
tain Jason Laslett, taking a well 
earned rest after his Olympic ex- 
ertions. So there is unlik ely to 
be any change in the top three 
places on Sunday evening. 

At the bottom, Havant, with- 
out a point, go to the Midlands 
to play Barford Tigers and are 
unlikely to receive any charity. 

Southgate’s player-coach, 
James Duthie.wiflbe returning 
to struggling Surbiton - the side 
he coached for the past three 
years, alongside Nigel D’Cruz 
who left the Surrey dub to 
move north of the river just a 
couple of weeks ago. Surbiton’s 
midfield was strengthened last 
week with the arrival of the Pak- 
istan under-21 international 
Mashood Hussain, but it is the 
leaks in defence left by Du tide's 
departure they need to plug. 

In the First Division Beeston, 
three points dear of BaumviQe, 
entertain. Sheffield and look 
set to maintain their lead. 




al 


t > 


WARWICK 


HYPERION 

1240 Handson UO Zeredar 140 Time Enough 215 Runaway 
Pete Z45 Lebedinski a20 Mr Con d uctor 355 Danzante 

GOING: vo Firm. ■ left-hand course. Run-in aif'iAO yards. 

■ Court tsU* of city on B4005. Bums bom Warwick ( I m) 4 Leamington Spa Km). AD- 
MISSION: Club 5 1 Li l Hilo ai-iTar-oUs56):TanewnlbS& Course 55. CAR PARK: S3. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Chmingtoa Ol -jri ). 

WINNERS Hi LAST SEVEN DAYS: Zeredar 1 1.10) won m Worcester h* Saturday. 
LONG DISTANCE RUNNERS: Elite Governor (3.^01 ha* been acre 19!) miles by N 
Lairi|iard (him KingA-ridge, Ilyvun. 

lOAHl CONDmONAL JOCKEYS’ HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS F) 
£2£50 added 2m 

1 255151 UGASUS BAY (9) (D) 0 CritAdti 5 13 0 G Hogan 

T WMU STAY WITH ME |9I (D)C 6 13 0 — MkhadBremsn 

3 1ZS2I PAf? OF JACKS (RE) (ffl (D) G l Mare 6 11 12 JH AUaater (8) 

£ 0f£32 & HANDSOH (101 8 UBnui/I US D Softer [3) 

5 111P3P KEWHALL PRWCE (14) (D) ASeeaerS ll 7 LAspeflB 

6 522150 SAUS0NC(8)(a>)UtUVhHc?I15 £Rw(3) 

60613-6 $MDBG0aMGER(tt)(DtAE«»511'i Strife Mkhel 

3 2?W3& £UKRMKKI154}lVUijr5U0 A Bates 


9 P51-322 BMC OOBNA (68) JM*ns 5110 0 Baron 

10 04-65 YWER HAZARD pi) S D m 4 10 13 R Store (D) 

11 3404-42 GLOmeMIN0Q(D)RKo(^561OIO lltenteR 

12 556434 MY RMER (49) (□) KYrig™?4 10 10 RttereayB 

13 0006- OUT OF THE BUIE (208) M EcMey 4 10 0 . IMogM(5) 

-ISdretorad- 

kGwun irejgtt: 10a JuehanBapueigK Out OtTheEhe Baidu 

BETTYK: 4-1 Kandtte, 6-1 P*0ran Bay, 6-1 SttyVADi Me, Pri of Jacks, 8-1 Gaae Otaris, ID- 

lSMiarricfc, 12-1 Nsatel Mace, 14-1 atbsra 

1 ml ARNOLD LODGE SCHOOL HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS EJ 
L==lJ £4500 added 2m 

1 51404-1 ZBEMR (K8 (71 (P) K Baiey 6 120 lOrtarao 

2 023-313 NOraBWOPlMSTMaBLJaKArSUl MJUMi^a 

3 431123 SUPER 9MHP (KB (21) <D)H (her 8 110 tocqrtOher 

4 3-44231 CnCUAnONdSmOMcCaolOlOO D«U*(3)V 

-Adadsmd- 

tewxm ue^c IDs. True /umtop netfc OtUnoo 9st 12ft. 

HElItW: B*n* 2eredar, 3-1 northern OpftnM. 7-2 Super Slap. 8-1 CMalton 

1 An I BSPH HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS Q £7^00 added to stakes 
Lr__j_J Sn 2f 

1 W1251- COffiR MME (364) (d^OSunmd 1013 Q 1 Mm 

2 31P323 TKBWUffl PUC9rrt«57 103 JFWtoy 

3 4136FP- CR0PREDY LAD (190) PWfebber9 101 Albomtan 

J iSOS^ BUS-ESS (6) R Weaer 11 10 0 _C R Ytearer (7) V 

—4 iHl fllTlf - 

RETIWfe EMaba EnooRh. 7-4 Copper Woe, 6-1 Creprady lad, 12-1 Wnt w 


lOICl TENSATOR HANDICAP HlAtDLE (CLASS O ESflOO added 
I ■^- LO | 2m 3f 

1 2D614-F DlMS(m (US) (C)iJaMn7U10 IRBty 

2 03P012- HUNMK4Y PEIE (15^ CT U RpB 6 11 ID DWaWiffl 

3 03404U M0RSRXX (7) R Hod^a 6 11 1 -■ TnaaiaftiP) 

4 9B32P- GauOAPPUUKe30)MSdaman6108 DBddRrala 

5 406i'-lA SSmE(nq (3) WGMTiror6100 ; J Power P) 

-5 declared - 

MMrnn ne(RC 10BL 7 rji hantof tmffe Sfceprte 9a4& 

BEnmG: S-4 Ranawey Feta. 542 D)Ot, 9-2 Uontocfc, 8-1 Goad Apptaan. 16-1 Sfeeptfta 

2_45| ST MARTS SELLMG HURDLE (CLASS G) £2^50 added 3YD 

1 BUJNTSWOOO HAIL R HoSrtfiead 10 12 Xteyl|m 

2 0 CHUMI0N (23) W DSbOUic 1012 SWjbwB 

3 0 CaJWCniMSHIORUDRMBmlOU DPorttpj 

4 M CAHOOTS A Smth 1012 F Jounce 

5 sromwi® Kade 10 12 Aloradi 

6 0 REG8EY)K4VBi(ll) RFtowflO 12 1 X McCarthy (7) 

7 BITES TM 10 7 IRaBoa 

8 0 BRMtODSE MKMpofel07 VOaUay 

9 HJQN JPearee 107 VSOtt 

ID 30QE H0WC0UUH (UIMiKUacaUtyUr ADarntonB 

11 233 WMMCIfiJCPotfOTlOI JDaocOBdaffl 

12 03 RATS LADY PUS Orpon 10 7 PUttwn 

13 0 LADYKACMHI (163Jte*)10 7 DBH^nMr 

14 3 UlftiJftUN (0QMsPS)rlO7 RHartejr 


15 ' lBftdKIAW KW»YJWe 10 7 JRjai 

18 SHMOOM Ms N MKSUley 10 7 — £HubMd(3) 

- 16 dadoed - 

BEITRM: 31 LaboBaM, 7-2 Haw CoukK M Mm, T*m, »1 to CataetK 12-1 oDiare 

rooftl OFPOflJRCH NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) £5000 added 2m 
___] 4f 110yds 

1 ' 0-2 BnEGKMEMOR 01} N lasMd 7 UQ CMsRWb<S) 

2 2FU342- HMMMNSAM ODRA Tonal 6 110 fi Crane 

3 54440QT- IUCnMMDBEMBt(S4QM«B)IM«8U0 Eftno 

4 344&32 IRCflNDUCIOR {2Q RACar 510 13 ATtanM 

5 P-5 SPORnttnaUK (22)PEolaSlD13 JAMcOrtby 

_ j riockrcd — 

BERMS: 84 HonIm Sam, 64 HrCOaMetar, 6-1 EKa Bowroor, 12-1 ladmon Draamer, Sport 
kfHrim 

foeel WEOIBBVS ‘SORSOFTOMORROW NH HJT RACE (CLASS 
^T!lJ H) £1^50 added 2m 

1 ABYSS NOtmtx)en4U4 .JirDVerco 

2 6 BECnrSUD(360(UsDT)nnss6114 QaylJMft(3) 

3 DANZANTE RShon£4114 DYMNIIB 

4 MTCPBS) VVG MT*«r 4 U4 N Mknfaglna (7) 

5 HONEST QEDBfiEK&ilANoar 5 114 R Unary (31 

6 LAUD OTRHYNE K YArgwe 4 114 Mr A Mode (7) 

7 00 NANRZAL(tt9KBMl0*Bfer4114 MhM Branaai (5) 

-Tdedoed- 

BERMB 1-1 Hmert Ge«M, 3-1 Oftopero. 5-1 NnRzrt, 7-4 Aftfn, 8-1 DoBaata. laH OTWyoto, 
UMBedoWlad 


if '■ 


SRW 8 KET 


KELSO 


HYPERION 

UOO Scrabo View L30 Antarctic Wind ZOO Prince 
Skyburd 230 Flyaway Blues 3D0 Tighter Bud- 
gat 230 Exawplar 4JOO Nonlos 

GOING: innid |(i,ud iu Firm ui 

■ U.-I I -lidni L unUuliiUire raurv 1 l&jn-in uf urn fortune* 

■ I -.w*- Is N .4 i.i«m utl Wi ini . ADMISSION: Duh 1 12: Td’- 
bis.i)L« S7 iWIV S 1. under-) lit liwf). CL\H PARK: (■‘hr. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Rartam Hwml. 2;ini 
WINNERS IN TDE L\ST SEVEN DATS: None. 
UING-nLST.VNCE RINNERS: EcUcal Notet l.PiL BepI Xdnprr 
iDW«. Ceftk Sifter »:U«*I md Exemplar t-CBft haw lievn 
l J‘i in*«* I»y Mn S Snuih. High F3rt»H’k. W Tirtn 

PTonl ISLE OF SKYE BLENDED SCOTCH WMSKY 
L"VJ NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS E) 
£4)200 added 3m If 

I n-„ iirs SCRABO VCW (21] (D) P EMmant 8 120 RSHppteB 

j u?i-rf-o MOVAC (7) Afc.LV 7 118 - Moloney 

3 LC4 13C- GERMAN LEGEND (U) 0 LnQ 5 IQ 12 JBortce 

4 rer-SJ 1 MR REB61 17) Jttafc 8 10 LT Kioar* 

1» K 3333 YMTEnNMM) O*) 6 10 U...P Mwn V 

5 04P.150- SCOWG SOLD U71) JlrM* 7104.. E Storey 

: liSW AUCHARGER \7) P WTWH li Id : ADoOUa 

e (I0CJW- MRianRKXmOUUr^GlOO MFoctir 

0 c-Ji-.n: DONOVANS FtB (57) (CD) AYs L F.Hd 10 IDOL Jl Jataon 

in BRIGHT OCSITHY (14) > Gd*te £ W 0 D Parlor 

-UdKtarad- 

v rcii 7ne nxiaso wi.’.’S Tnck “3x at ikrmn 

%*el « dr^rr Oetin >7 43 

BETTING: 74 Senbo Vtow. 5-1 Hone, MHter Trick. 6.1 Genoa Uftnd, 
84 SeeUntCoU. 12-lYRiKe Dhrert, Mftqv, 18 -IoOms 

pTonl ROSALIND BIRTHDAY IW NOVICE HUR- 
DLE (CLASS D) EAJQQQ 2m 8f 110yds 

1 S022 AHnHCDCWBflXlT) UHjntnmC 1012 RGartRjr 

Z riWU BARNSTORMER (Q E Obcfl 10 10 12 DPArtar 

.1 tF EHCALWnEpOD^ViSSnchS 1012... jndndOMAt 

4 C 5 FASm RON m R 4«r 5 10 12 ...JIMmO) 

3 su-ftV Il<1»MAH(14Un£Sbi3iftl0ir. XJotMae 

6 V MUEIMM MAN (17) E Wwi S 10 12 JCatagan 

O SaDOa BUT SEVERE (3ST1 EEWt 610 D __KJame 

8 3W6J-6 TOIFDMICnm?M(Tea8mU...___.AI>«*b*i 

9 .-J: PR0nTAKKDSS(T7)FMlrtPy510: ANKWMtan 

10 QP44VO WMUffM) ROMANCE IS) W HuTB 5 10 7 — S McDoupd 

-aodnMnd- 

BETT1NG: 54 AntocUe Wed, 7-2 Praflt And Loee, 6-1 Trap Dancer, 10- 

1 MM u Ai ftm MM. 12*1 Faaor Ban. YBArtrind HoBAdee. 18-1 etftere 

lonnl NEWTON INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 
HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) £6,000 
added 2m If 

J 2P2U23 HE0AL ROMP® CUffl) S SmSi -i 12 Oil UOUbm, (7) 

2 FD1S1&- WA«R OBKW (4671 IMW Sow 6116 MMoloaay 

3 014354 FLASH Of REALM (23) B Mrapayrt w U 3. B Storey V 

4 CTO-111 PtWCt SKYBURD (21) ID) AHPAhotS 10 U 

5 331KI'- MAP* DBJSfrniuflW «*»' H yfi&_ "JSS 

m 5 f|^|0 „ 

8CTTW: 74 PHncd SWNBd, 7-2 MafA 0*608, 4-1 RafM Ronper, 9- 

3 fMrti of Rmbn. 61 W amAr S li uft 


O on I HARROW HOTEL (DALKEITH) NOVICE 
L. V l SELLING HURDLE (CLASS G) £3£00 
added 2m 110yds 

1 004- ASIRAl.wmS090LUinp51012^. a Foster 

2 P- BAHMOWBUaaagffnSlDU BSteeey 

3 00- BATTERY BOY (3*3) KE»y 4 10 12 DsaMd 

4 F64 FLYAWAY BUES F14) Mrs U RevSev 4 10 12 PNn 

5 1^.0 MARirsCASEC29S)tt?lGo3daoii61012 -Titesd 

6 0- MOOFAI(Z77)PUC3&on51012 ICM»n 

7 P0 WaUCW Bf(10«HOaTa3tei6lOI2lfcCMftMB»0) 

8 OOW stccacs AWAY J Gdce 5 10 12 -GUnffi 

9 563450 snUSHMIERVALfM Nltsgs: 4 10 12 A Dote* 

10 R6 KASHANA(49) WSKRy410 7 MMtdonayV 

U 6U3S UTTIE RBPAMB (7) U nanmonc 4 10 7 RGarrt^B 

12 00-65 YMUOMHEWROdOONctenAiOT SMcflaqp* 

•Udactered- 

BETTVMt S-2 Amal Weeks. 7-2 nynoy Btoet, B-i srjisti kdami, 7-1 
UBta RttMet 1*1 Umf* (ten. KaMnna, 16-1 otteai 


SALVESEN FOOD SERVICES HANDICAP 
CHASE (CLASS D) £7,500 2m 6f 110yds 
BAS 0E UWE (M) {C> U Hxnrane 10 11 12 -R Gwiftte B 
STOP THE WAUBI OBB) r Ujpiy 7 11 U _J»r R WMteB 

CROSS CWMM 07) J Hade ID 11 8 X Janas 

RUW1 VACATION 04) MG Mocre 7117, 

BALYARA (91) 1D| Mis V Itaeey 6 11 2 PNwn 

IKKTERBUIXEr [14 83 W5H Seyer9 U 1— M MBfaesji 

GOUIBlFCOlEOCUJOhccaiCir B Stony 

can: SftVER (11) (C) Vis S Smn 8 10 0-JBctaad Goait 
GAIA WATER (208) TDLc ID 100 RSreete 


1 0053-41 

2 22121P- 

3 12-7334 

4 U231P 

5 25641 

6 1341U 

7 223222- 

8 W53P3 

9 034516 


Unitn rw net^c Ceru Swer 1 33. Gate Haw 99 Ua 

BETTING: 62 BfAUrBudSrt. 41 Bmtelates. 9-2 Stop The Water, 7- 
1 Baiyw, 8-1 teqnl vacaflnv GoUca FUA, Ctedc Stew. 13-1 town 

fqoRl OOH AAH DAKY STAR HAfBXCAP HUR- 
l %w Ul DLE (CLASS O) £5000 2m 6f 110yds 

1 21-4714 TAUJTWAGSB1 Q3) (BFI G Voore 9 12 0 THo«£(7) 

2 01221°- RAUTSA(l57)(C) UHvnrmdA 10 12 

3 004861 EEN6AR (14) (CP) iAsJ Gantgato* 7 10 7-ErsftiWa (6) 

4 301261 WCHQIAS PIANT(14) (CDJIGcfcl^ 7 10 6 ^ Glee (3? 

5 00010- BARKWIHTE (240) C*s M Hevrtey 4 ID 5 7Rn 

6 363653 EXBAPUR m CT Mn> S Srah 8 ID 0 ___RWaad Gnest 

7 3S3104 [TARHUYSTRSl 12DB)VY*5 ts>;i 00 SMrOnnpH 

8 47V: MARU(GR)R0(757m UsJJxtenOlOO — StqtorR) 

"Bdadwed- 

UArawn m*gz 30^. True OAraUv Sraer 9s I 0 & *&r 
tr^TarJ 9sf Ot 

BEims: M TaDpagpr, 7-2 netwtas Ptent 41 BaKVMte, H »*■ 
tea. 74 Raaere. 84 Eaeewter. 144 ettan. 

[Tool LEVY BOARD CONDITIONAL JOCKEYS 
LZ±2li HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) £3)000 2m 
110yds 

1 21C16P URBANDANCnG(2BMD)33i5ar 712O~DJItetea0l 

2 411-333 BHHDANCBt{M){D| tt3MEfeMey4 1110 

cmxnoA& 

3 033-222 N0MDS (14) (Q G Uoop S 112 -THoggES} V 

4 3-54*15 WBlM»KWIB)m3M8ca®r7111_-AM*h»**R 

9 025&24 miTBBBg (D OR F 4 10 1Q____J OWf 

6 3MF;. N0O»N(B5QAU>Ntar%51i)0 5t^tor 

7 426 PANGERAH(BS*m7)M<l4Swn(srfi4100 ISBRte 

8 OPP- KEM0 SABO P7I5 C RaVff 4 10 0 D Prior 

3 5353-23 TEEWnfAITCH (G) J Gc*Se 4 1CC^_„ Gin 

-Sdedreed- 

tew r IQg. 7iue4ftgiQ:ABroSalp9g TTY ft ^|rt «aBS9g9B 

BtJW* M Nndoi, Mates Dancer. 41Fn tenter, 61 WM Appointed, 
61 lUn Deacfat 12-1 ftdM W Mttft. Pngsran, lB-ltebns 



WOLVERHAMPTON 

HYPERION 

TOO Cee-n-K 730 Honestly 8D0 Two To Tan- 
go 830 Jimmy The Skunk 9D0 Varinderb Gift 
930 Dragonjoy 

GOING: SuntertL 

STALLS: 7T - ootatdv; remauxler - bride. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Hfeh froin 8ru> Ini 4t 
■ Flbrcnnd surface: left-hand, oral course . 

H Course bs Not town on A4 19. Wohraitmmpwm suuon Im. AD- 
MISSION: Oob S]!i; TUtemBs M (0.\P members of Diamond 
•.Tub 4 ): Viewing Restaurant UADO toduding enmne* and mcaL 
CAR PARS: Free. 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Spondsllcfcs (nsored. 6.00); Jaale’a 
Bop Mnlemd, 7.00), Neon Delon i blinkered, O.OO). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE KONNEB& Western Tad&re (0-30) Mil ^04 
rades by R MeBcfiai from leianahlffw. Scnnbc^ile: Bwebote Lad 
l9jJ0)>att 181 mllca by JJO*Ntffl trom Sriww Wood End. Cumbrta. 

f7/)n1 PENDEFORD MEDIAN AUCTION MAflJEN 
> STAKES (CLASS E) £4^)00 added 2Y0 Bf 

1 0 A8BIT MUUER (M) P CmteA 9 0 AMcSeaal 

2 0t CS««fU^MhmKn90 IT— mg 4 

3 0 R.Y ME H0*AE (82) 0 WcManor 9 Q LMerim(5)10 

4 465 HARMONY M RED (DXqjBeoji 90 G Carter 12 

5 HB8EY (USA) 0 looer 9 0 DRMcCaftalS 

6 5030 JWES BOY WSGufif 90 1 fed* SB 

000 UKHMVM 03)1 MOOR 90 J FEfmS 

8 0 9YYNR)RD CHUBHBl (IS) JBoaonitey 9 O—ACbanecfc 7 

9 63 TTUUUUOBl|34)er)C'nwrin9 0UDeraMcKeoeall 

10 2600 CHEUNG (81) P UtfriT 3 9 SDraMRS 

11 50 COUOO«)CE(17S)>Soe8mg89___F4w»W2 

12 0 MYmCALpq Sr Mat ftescattS 9 GDsMdt 

13 0 'MflMraSUUM(9)BM*ftii89 SSnrin3 

BETiWte « Heotey, W Mb'* Boy, SJt Cen)U(, 64 RaWaer. 7-1 
ttaariy ta Rad, 1A-1 Myttecal, 161 oonre 

17001 SHFNAL CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS F) 
Li!TrJ £3350 added 1m 4f 

1 050-446 MADMUKHr Q5) ^9) A Sssfiar 7 9 6 RHteftB (3) T 

2 113056 FHAKY DAMCSI (14) (D) VY Ito^l 7 9$ LIMoa(5)« 

3 311420 PRWCOTG«T(U5OTMPc^as8 59 6 KRfaansrS 

4 53000 SWBWRDSUPHagPRJ BnO0nYer3 94^L OMBI B6ll3 

5 4005CO H*MD0FSl)HWPB)|QPMiiNi)492 SDnnae8V 

6 121335- Ml BEAN (357) (CD) KBri«692 RPMSerTO* 

7 335O0Q mUMM DANCER [25) (CD) W BrtsBMna 5 9 1 

_ mri ft i Deyer IN 8 

8 41-4600 BOfCSTUr DS)(Q BSTOT3S 13 _MTHttedtl 

9 000025 ROSE OF GUNN (19(D) 6 ^8(185 813 T Sprite 10 

10 254620 R0USB1D (28) (OR RriOtetenadSBlD Flyoeb«9 

U 400000 JONS CH0KE(S!)(C)BPMa6BS VSaOteyU 

12 LOQMQOO ASaieySS 7 SSateanU 

>12 dedared- 

BETTWG: 61 Mad ntrit 61 Pikariy CM. 61 HneteB; 7-1 HR Fte* 
(teaetf. 61 Fba^r Dancer, Mr Bam, 12-1 otfters 

Ifi ftnl CHARLECOTE hBAAN AUCTION MAE9I 
L____l SOKES (CLASS E} £4/100 3V01mJDO)ds 

1 DARATWRt P£tf5B90 IFbrtmS 

2 060640 EMM’S MtSTRAL (16) P Lee 5 0 fiCnffrS 

3 030000 HAM8flr(2S)HGoteeugl£0 JEktaSB 

4 J&OGO HAWOFOURWnH(4)PBffl«n90 J> P topky (B) 10 

5 smElCHMaABatey90 WHrtKk4 


6 0304 BAlMSKY(19)JBaiy89 PRctotafl? 

7 5 CAHB£H41AC2S)Jl.&re89 RUppte2 

8 064000 CERSE(94)WEbeyag Write Deyer (5) 12 B 

9 D8H SUE 8 LteMCjn 89 J— 1 6 

10 0640 SAUK HESS (47) fi Kdndwal 8 9 FIyai(3)l 

11 60 S0U.SBIBt|SeD)^(kiJcnesa9 MFratooll 

12 SOIMX LEGAL P Bara 8 9 JF^nl3 

13 5 TW)T01ANGO{U)JGoBden89 GHtadS 

-Udadteod- 

BEimte 7-4 Iri TP Trego, 61 CnaradA 61 Hn of Ore MMr, 6 
1 Bateriy, 12-1 tesedoR, Sedtof Bara, 14-1 othsre 

10 dW I CASTLECROFT HANDICAP (CLASS E) 

£4D00 added 7T 

1 000602 SHARrNSMARr{U9(D)8SnBn41D0 MTafttattS , 

2 580000 BIC0RE MlADr 04) |C}(D) FLAB 59 10 ft Cl— 1 

3 344200 RXSR OF8WOES (45) (CCQ R HodjSB 599 

A — MPSridri (5)7V 

4 044355 ANOHIN P4nDMMk«98 MnftratelB 

5 2 23331 JMMYHCSNU)K(lllfqmPBvd596^)Fepil2 

6 406020 BOUT STREET (U)(q(D)ABMay 89 6_D Wd0t (3) IDS 

7 003100 SSISreuSE(BqmuaknraRl596J(enyBtenr(7)S 

8 001500 JIGSRIV B0f (56) (CD) (BF) P MujAr 7 0 6 SDranse4 

9 041004 NO MONKEY NUTS (6) J Seay 3 9 4 — _C Carter 11 

ID 411202 KBNCESS?S0PM(q BAtcMenan393__SSandaR3 

11 300060 RESriaMBUJONESOOSIORRIUMiesdlOaiO- — 

Usa Mrion (7) 9 

12 435415 SftVBtHARRGWmiR ANtecari)s3810_-De)ms2 

-UdKM- 

8 ETTWB: 61 Amsjm, 7-1 Princess Brio, 61 Strip *a Sanat, 61JtaH 
tefTte Maris 10-1 Ftoa- 0T E pad sAa teri Hu Hr, 161 other* 

qaHT MDLAffl)BARSB±MGNURSBTYHAIG>- 
L r-W -J ICAP (CLASS F] £3^00 2YD 1m 100yds 

1 . 321205 GHWiFARDAMCCr (14) (Q IfcsSVrtan 9 7 ______ 

2 255430 8P«PUUCM (3B)BBBril96 tori Wrids (7) 8 V 

3 62500 BALKFET(1M WTUner93 DSewaey (7)12 B 

4 00400 RaWNBHe(a)MMHtBr>Ga(l992_msatMl3B 

5 215220 JMG0ST TOIL tads 91 S Staten 2 B 

6 4Q306 «tM0BaKP9)SVNtens91 — PtewaM— g|6» 

7 002 VBW*JTSan-{24)DrJSWp8I3 FL^nci (3)5 

6 043055 UraUSreUCR(40)UJ(Vnnn69 TWM 1 1 . 1 

9 045005 BAI0OBCBDCI9CaKJVIfcan8 B — OmHcKmII 

10 630 UOO WYOLAM (U) WTurarS 7 OMcertfa(7)9 

11 026000 DAHCBKSD«(2qPemB6 IFtatelO 

12 60m BARMH0IS LAD (65) J JO>kd82 JQtdns3 

13 6800 HORarrHftBC WCTbcrre aneo NCribte4 

B6iTBMi63IMrtearttaL64SpatMacl«61JriaftL6tNBsnDal0A 

Osp ydtea r a, 161 aroraMr Dracer. lyctea Trick. 12-1 octets 

foort I WEST MIDLANDS HANDICAP (CLASS F) 
L^rJ £3^00 added er 

1 3406 B«DMU{15Q)JSptar83B12 S Dram 8 

2 500100 xnrsiaBOHBt(iD(0)Rte«sioaio 

— AiteaidaYwilnt W 5 

3 000300 OraYCHAPPYmtg(D)DCha|»nai5910._^__ 

A Crime 13 B 

4 003008 AHftA-SC0NIE8SA(42)BFHK499-. TSprinS 

5 312010 DEUI0B(2mC0)OHMkiJms599 MtatooSB 

6 0(0244 DGC0 BOY (33) (Q P Enns 6 9 8 JFE*»7 

7 000005 PUfMAKBIC14)0MrtcBi398~^— AtatemnslO 

8 062200 WESHW VBfllEE(5) R McKriar3 98 TMaMl 

9 003304 MHARHBBMIBCDrrir397 CPawrl 

ID £032-03 IADY6ftATMPD}JOMr397 SD Wares ZB 

11 058003 DRAG0WY(2qfqNUaiMdBi39G Allc— 4V 

12 4Z343D GALAQA (47) W Inner 4 98 DSneeray(7)9 

13 654050 IHR»snErmP&are398 JR—12V 

-13 bartered - 

BETTWC: 61 Cfaeefcy Chappy, 61 Defcub, SI Dtece 69. 61 friar Re- 
tain, 7-1 Htart Yar Fbtber, 161 AaBaTs Contessa, 161 atten 


RACING RESULTS 


o' VSp 


NEWMARKET 

1Z50: 1_ naiAiT 0 . Deori) 7-2; 2. B- 
narim evens fK 3. Zanbte61. IX ran. 1V«, 
3. (Saeed bai Sunxr. NteNmarKaCL Tote: 
£3-00; £1.10, £L60, £3-80. Dual Rvacasc 
£2.10. Corremter StralffK Foracasn £6^7. 
TrtK £1.70. 

l_20c i. RTVSI USK (W (^srt) 61; 2. Bar- 
wn Sands 4-9 lav: 3. (ter Peofta 7-2. 4 
ns. W. 2»t (H Obc«, Nawnafteo. After a 
Mg a enttr inquay, ptecteff unriered. Idta: Wn 
£5.00. Orel Fmcasc £2^X3. Computer 
Suw^t Forecast: £924. 

US: 3- PROPS? easts Sandora) 15-2: 
2. AWHcotoorad 4-1: 3 . COton FracS-l. 

8 ran- 62 Cw Br1#» Water. Nk. r*. (TMAls, 
Brian)- Tota: £7^0; £2J». £1.60, £3-50. 
DR £1820. CSR £3343& - 

Z30S a. ORCHESTRA SnCftU. (T Qurn) 7- 
2 to: 2. Laonato 25-1; 3. Zaftmm 10-1. 
13 ran- Ilk 2ft. (J Duntop, Arundel). Tote: 
£300; £3-80. £3.50, £3.40. Dtri Forecast 
£56-60. CSF: £70.65. Trtcasc £727^4. Tna 
£723-90. 

%XXk 1. aiEMS LAD (Pat Eddery) 11-4 
to 2. RBrerien Lad 6-1: 3. Gaefc Stena 
T-2. 8 ran. V s iy fc (R Hannon, Brs Brer- 
tofFD. Ytota: £3.00; £L30, ££60. ££90. 
DuN Forecast £3.80 CSP. £17.74. Trlcast 
£52- 1 6. 

340: 1. SayREITA 64 Roberts) 32-1; 2. 
Da Mtennl e 25-13.TenretreaaL4-L4.1d- 
taly Vtan 6-1 17 rrei. 61 bvGtow Forum. 
Vi. sftt-hd. (A Stewart. Nenmartot). Tote: 
13XAO-. £2.40, £SJO. £3.40. £2.10. DF: 
£17080. CSP. £248-57. Tricast £3,83633. 
Tncr. £388.40. 

4-1&1. W WSPERIN 6 DAWN (P P Mur- 
pty) 14-1; 2 . tesireata 2613. ABstate Rock- 
et 12-1 4 Danptdn ID-1 21 inn. 7-1 to 
Loch Style. Nk, it. (M Charntxi. Upper Iran- 
txwn). Tote: £3130: £2^0. £730. aJB, 
£4.00. Df: £1564)0. Computer StreWn 
Forecast £31194. Thcast £3 j048^>9l Trier 
£1273.60 

Jackpot: Not won: £10.650.09 earned Jor- 
ward to Narenaihet today. 

Piaeapot £227X0. Quadpob £28^0. 
Plata & £205.13. Place r £20144. 

WETHERBY 

13(fclB.DON(K(teree) ll-4;2.W0i- 
bank 9-1 3. ^ddocA-l 7 m. 62 ter Mn- 
Lou-And {4iW. %. Vfc (M Ryan, Newmarket). 
Tata: £4.60: £1.10. £3.90. Dual Forecast 
£19-90. CSf^ £2310. 

XOtkl GOLDEN HEUjO (LWyer)8-13 
to 2- Chorus Item 4-1 a. KBMIa 7-1 4 
■an. lft 21 (T Eas«tv. Matonj.Tote: £150. 
DF: £190. CSF: £319. 

2^:1 BURNT IMP u Ctfagai) 5 -v 
2 . Tara RaaBMer 13-2; 3. Dafijr Bojr 4-1 5 
ran. 1M to Adnwate Seat (poled upi.Hd 1 
2 . iG M Moore. MrUetam). Totee £ 8 . 00 - 
£2£0. £180. DF: £13.40. CSP £2932. 

KdfltiL REGAL ROMPGR (Rdrid Guest) 
B-3: 2. Aladanr 3-1 3. PoBboanterar 5-4 

*»- 4 ^v> 2V«. (Mrs S South, Kngey). 
TM*: ffija DF: £6.10. CSF: Oo“z , 

34K LINE LAST FUVOmchaaQjQrf 

5-6 to, 2 . ChcreweA Qatafaa 11-4; 3 . j 

ypy fb 4 3. M. |Mra s Smt^ I 

Tote: £2XXX OF: £2.60. CSF: | 


4Hfc 1 QUEENS AWARD |M Gnfflths} 
20-1 2. Mister Blake 9-11 Pebbta Beach 
2-1 Jt to. 8 ran. 2-1 jt tav Smart Approach 
(4th). 15. 2. (R BucWer. Bndport). Tote: 
£2080; £610, EZ20. DF: £49.40. CSF: 
£14159. 

Piaeapot £8366.70. Quadpot £100310 

- ptawora E386J02 ewited tarward. 

Place 9: £9,890.26. Place 1 £4,199.85. 

BANGOR 

Uft 3- NOtePURA (A P McCoy) 1-2 to 

I'NIght Boat 11-1 3. MIBng Brook 50-L 
12 ran. 1 '/^ 21 (M Pipe). Tote: £140: £110 . 
£2DO. £4-50. Dial Forecast £5.50. Com- 
W4arStri0it Ftoacast £7.16. Trlo:£53_3a 
NRK Bargash, Otetowy, - - 

140: 1 MAJOR BELL (B Harding 9-2; 
2, Ftapjarfc Lad 7-1 3. Rustic Ate 12-1 8 

£■6 2-1 to Genytou^t 2%, 1%. (AWhBans). 
Tote: £120: £140. £140, £18a DuNFbre- 
ease £22.40- CSF: £32.66. TVteaMr £3214 3 

- Dun*oody) 

^ to: IRrrftere 25-1 iMonynww 33-1 
11 ran. 12. lVa. tDGandottre.Ttote: £190: 
£110, £190, £3.60. DF: £1810. CSF: 
£20.43. Trio: £3340. 

2^ ICASSRPS BOY ® J Kawnadi) 
2m ^ Batty^ intend 26 

1 10 ran. 94 to Ramsdent Hd, 18. (R Ecte- 

S?; SJ 5 * * 8 iil'"-52i. £3 ^ a £2 - 10 ' £4.70. Dft 
£83^8. Tncast £133732. 

Tno: £85.50. 

_ 3-20: 1 BASmcUS (R WJWnson) 20-1 
iW,* 1 ? U ' Z ' 1 Loteteril Princnaa 

ft Httge - 13 . 0*5 

SSrnth). 7bte £2930: £5Da £230, £390 
£2.563.84. Tno: £4 5a 70. 

U ' 2 ' a - Oooteya Vriw 

Ji ®* ree ®rt. Tote: £4.40; 
gjO. CJO, £2.60. DF: £XS30. COrrreutar 
£20.46. Tncast £95.67. 

Q SiE' 11 *■ z * nde * 9-L 18 rtete 

1 ID hhchoison). Tote; £2.70; f?on 
030£22a DF: £2450. CSF: £22.15. THa 

^tecopot £32d^o. Quadpat: £20L10. 
Ptooe k 083.04. Place Si £213.60. 
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Ali-Royal to keep Cecil’s ambitions alive 


Racing 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 

Swirliog leaves apart, there is 
beautiful evidence of the pattern 
of the seasons this afternoon. 
The seven races of an immature 
National Hunt campaign at As- 
cot produce just 30 runners, 
while a single event at New- 
market, the Burro ugh Green 
Handicap (Class D), involves 
just one fewer. 

This is the stage of the Flat' 
season when the only sound in 
yards around the country is the 
banging of stable doors. The 

ground is good, the finishing line 

is in sight, and the legions of 
horses who are below top class 
are being sent out to play. This 
phenomenon makes punting 
an even more devilish occupa- 
tion than usuaL 
Evidence of this is available 
in the closing two handicaps at 
Headquarters. These missions 
are so complex that if you find 
both winners you should cer- 
tainly walk home, as a ruby will 

I ASCOT 

B L20: With so little form to analyse, 
H any selection for this event is prob- 
B ably best left to paddock w atch ers. 
H Ex-Irish bumper horse AL HEXAL 
B is only a tentative choice. 

am 

1 L55: Susan Nock warned yesterday 
a that although Senor El Betrntli is 
| well, he needs this race and is not 
B certain to stay the trip. Artfmrt; Min- 
| stret will haw no stamina problems 
fi but wQl also be short of fuD fitniw 
I STRAIGHT TALK looks best of 
H those with the benefit of a recent ran. 


inevitably be twinkling up ftom 

the gutter. For those for whom 
gambling has become a prob- 
lem, the best options may be 
Artful Dane (3.45), who has 
form with several of his oppo- 
nents, and the Newbury winner 
Amber Fort (4.15). 

There are two liked contests 
for those who like to thmif of 
themselves as serious backers, 
and the main thread, as it has 
been for several days now, will 
be the battle for the trainers' 
championship between Henry 
Cecil and Saeed Bin Suroor. A 
win apiece at Newmarket yes- 


terday foiled to help Cecil dose 
the gap. If the ‘WuTea Place 
man does not score with Ali- 
Royal in the Ben Marshall 
Stakes, he might as well climb 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Straight Talk 
(Ascot 1-55} 

NB: Eldorado 
(Newmarket 3JD) 

into his top-of-the-jrangc car and 
travel to the airport for a flight 
to the Caribbean to ponder 
what a desperate year it has 


been. Bin Suroor saddles Fate- 
fully, one of the Dettori seven 
at Ascot five weeks ago, but riie 
win do well to repel Ali-Royal 
(2.40), who is a better beast on 
the official ratings. 

Mark Johnston likes to cap- 
ture the Zetland Stakes, but has 
taken the unusual step of en- 
tering an animal without the 
prefix Double this year. Never- 
theless, Eldorado (next best 
3.10) showed at Bath on his de- 
but that be has the promise to 
match the feats of the brothers 
Trigger and Eclipse. 

At Ascot, the pinnacle event. 







1 



IHYPERION’SI 


230: A fascinating coolest in which 
the three at the top of the handicap 
are expected to run well first time 
out. Jimmy FitzGerald asserts that 
Dnde Ernie is in “tremendous farm” 
while reports from Lamboum sug- 




&cst Big Matt, too, is ready fox tins. 
But on last ground. STORM ALERT 

this event Id both 1993 jmbfl&W. 
WETHERBY 

ZJJO: Bertone, having had two runs 
already this season, would seem to 
have a fitness advantage over his 
main rival HILL OF TULLOW. 
However, the latter is a classier an- 
imal and put up an excellent per- 
fannance when winning first time out 
at Chepstow 12 months ago. 
OQQ 

23fk A tricky coolest in which 


.£fcS»fi.2S8 £1,340.107 
' : 'iif$Jobr toad* fay 130809 


Qjnaeasnan Saheeci - 

BaSsade- Wewfiwrtwt 2U5S 

ptawmaHWiinoj Faccwto 

- Mbftml r - . (Newmartat 2.40) 

Olaiimt 25(0) . 


Thdnglot will enjoy the sound sur- 
face. Bui Mouse Morris has sent over 
WHAT A OUESDON and this ei^hi- 
y car -old has proven form in Grade 
One staying races and looks best of 
the Irish- trained pair. 

COD 

335: OWE MAN is taken on by three 
smart rivals hut should still win. 

□CO 

4j00: Ktmri made an impressive de- 
but at Newbury last week but BEL~ 
LATOR has apparently been 
hurdling with fluency at home and 
could be betler value. 




12L50 Sqtdra'k Occasion 

3-20 Al Held 
3-55 Straight talk 
230 Storm Alert 


HYPERION 

305 Tap On Tbotsie 
3.40 Strong Promise 
430 Charming Girl 


GOING: Good u > Finn (Finn in placM). 

B Right-hand counc vAih suB Icneesc uadntt njihfll finish. 

■ Course Is nr Jancueo of A328 and A33C. SnUon adjoins course. ADMISSION: Mem- 
bers Sits (Junior Members 18-2fi yean, half price); Grandstand A Paddock £10; Shier 
Ring S3. CAR PARK: No's 1. I a 3 54, remainder free. 


■ USADING TRAINEES v* ml EQNNKBS: M Ptpc -- 16 wtnnera faun 63 nmnera 
asaccM ratio of 1% and a pmAlloaSI levdsUke of £11.72; N TnteOB-Davtes - ]5 
winners. S3 runners. 18.3%,+SI6j:i: J Gifford- 11 winners, i 10 namers. 12.7%, -Mfl-26; 

0 Sherwood- 1 3 whwax,JM nmnera, 24.1*%, 4IM7. 

■ LEADING JOCKBtS; 3 (Mboae - 30 wtna, KB rides. 2S.1* * Dmiwoody 

- 10 wtas. Itt! rates, 15.7%, -440.61 ; AUagube- 14 wins. 74 rides, I8JM, -Si 254; U A 
Fitzgerald - 13 wins. 07 rides. 19.4%, 4S21XS. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME; None. 

WINNERS IN THE EAST SEVEN DAIS: Strm« ProudM (&40) «n al Cbdunham last 
Tucncfay. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Undcentle (2L30) has been 'sent 224 ndesbyJFtoGeraM 
from Norma. N Yorlcs; Tap On Toouic PU)5) sent 142 gfles by T Will from Cbnrcli 3uvt- 
mn.Stom*hlre; Era eat wmiaan (1 JO) and Strong Pronlse(340) seat 182 mfles by G Hub- 
brnrl from Worilngwwtli. Salldlk. 

(i‘9 cnl BINFELD JUVEN1E NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS C) £5J>00 
added 3V0 2m llJDyds Pemlty Vaiue £4425 

1 3 SQURTS OCCASION (CAN) (l^l^el^ntA;He<aiio(Bj RiWtiaullO-A PMcCoy 

2 433 ...... - ....-J B Kwwr afr 

BETTING: 2-7Sqofro‘i Occasion. 5-2 Ambor Rtat- 

lflffi: Ocean tt»k IUBKI 3 U 0 C Mauds 14-1 (N TwBm4h»«fl 8 ran 

pf-QAl UNI1H) HOUSE DEVELOPMENT NOVICE HURDLE BSggii 
(CLASS O £5000 added 2tallQydB Penalty VW-E^^S 
ua £3,469 

1 & AL HEAL £1*2) (KfasJLUBteonJJ Jeria* 411 Q A P McCoy 

2 OOF BOCST MUIAH £22] (G A HuthHO G tUfcnt 4110 K<Mda|3) 

3 35- RnACROP^OhaBSRiwa^MHandvKnBUa MARhguMri 

4- SAtffitlF>iBi5PaiJwflw}J*hin»811 0 — ■ . S Panan 

5 QUO- aPRMin QUHN (294) (Tor FkqWRactogCMjJQflOHl 0109 PMds 

6 - UZMM(AWWapnan9JFai4109 — Ota 

-Bdadwed- 


HYPERION 

UOO Silver Krtetal 3JO My Valentina 

L30 Summerville Wood 3145 Ashby HHI 

2J0S Unshaken (nbj 4JL5 KnobMeeneem 

2j 40 Centre Stafls 

GOING: Good. STALLS: centre. DRAW ADVANTAGE: None. 

i Rtflrhand cow»e with tin 2f Rtnlghi. . _ „ . 

ADMISSION; Cfab 514 f!6 lo 25-j*orolda 58); Grandstand A Paddock 510 (16 w 
Uft-year-okte 55); FhmDy Enctosure SA CAB PARK: MaolKS* 51 ; ronatadcr fcee. 


J3 300220 

M 


rzw.-* 

■ UBAWNG TRAINERS WIIH BDNNB3*S! H CecO— 70 wtanets lh«m ZS8 nnmem ghes 
asacveaantfoof23.7%a>Klakx9Btoa5l terete oTS8^; 4 

385 nmnas, 14J5%, -583.76; R Hannon — 51 wtnnera. 606 runnos, 8.45*, -A266.7C, 
B HUla — M w inn ers. 314 nmra a n, 12.1H, -5I2HJS. 

■ LEADING JOCSEZB; Pat Eddeiy— 123 wtamers, 653 rkJe\ 21.8%.-524^1;LDct- 
«»ri — BS wtaaera. 563 (kten, 14 .6%, -5152.73;^ W R Sndnlwxii — SSwtnncra. 388 rides, 

1 4.3%. -52&87; W Conun — 55 wtawem, 4&8 rides, 1 1.1%. -577SB. 

BUNKERS) FIRST TIME: He’s Pet ( I JW); Wettcun Anwaal (vbaiaf 1 13.45); Alptee Hde- 
away {4.15). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DABS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Nata—at (3D5) hw been sent 347 aihatcrEMc Eeflarp uHi 
Lcsmahaffw. Stnihdyrfe; Drams Bad (345) sent 274 mSks by P Bowen awn HawTford- 
west. Dyfed; QidUing 14.J5) sent 314 raaesbyM Pods Brow Planeehtktge. Co. Durham. 

nfTw^l EBF BALATON LODGE MAHXN STAKES (GLASS D) £5,000 
added 2YO fines 7T Penalty VMua £4^43 
APPlf BRANDY (USA) (H$dee lhcnx0tted Raring txfl B Lb« B ll___-GHMM 

2 BBBUHE (USA) 0Ad Honed dBtttUen)W JanbS 11 IWaaw3 

3 0 BlIEn««08)(Eta7UtWSl^ rfjL* 

a cosnA (GortJ LeM L Cunan* 8 11— OUbtanM 

5 0 RKBwouriV »aa8U 

6 D DOUBUBBHT (rent WWW BUMS 11 

7 DOIB1A (5Bead IMnars) D Lodar 8 11 — 

6 5 TOASAIWDM(CM»rtM0anrw811 : dLKS 

S BNCStSNAP (TDHMantlHErio) H 00(8 U StfSSS 

ID BAO«[neQu«WLoMi*rtiS»8U_>__ 222SS 

11 o juchda ps) Ms snanta WMson) j taofl li———. 6Bl ?S2fc S l 

g 

a SSSSSS ? • — 

17 PAUSADE(USA)CKAbiMbh|H0edl811 

IS POWTEU£mwy*ttA*Sail 

is Raa»SHA»(AECta»rtrim^GWae:8U., J?*” 

20 RUSSIAN DUVE^toT^LQinmBlJ J 'ESS 

a 5 sg«ril£SMHSPfl)(Chewi9»k^*flJGa*i811 

2 1 SHARWAH (Hamden AlUatowrt RMratmn|8 11 rj* 

33 3 aura8HSlMW(Sr6tl^R«M«rt8U- -f**" 1 * 

y MBUUW(C*N)(MsWr^ikrtPw»n)D^ Dfi McCabe 1 

BEnWCb M Oaten**, M. *Bnal8, 7-1 St BUbe, 8-1 Star KittM, Mbade, lfl-lftma*#, 
Derrta,mea» 

1995: taaamr 2 B 11 R » 21 (I Gcsdeo) IS an 

rapsin N^K SPARK PLUGS SELLING STAKES (CLASS 0 £5i000 
added 2Y0 1m Ponattv Value £4>Q78 

5 0 DOUBSODSKKBUilknWJwsail £!?25“ 

a 6fi330 niMffPiaditailfl-: 

l iSgnKSB fc" -.- "-A w i 

io 00 TOHZJOROAN {IB (Eca«M.icat^_a 

s ^ SSagBsSSagr" — 

* 060 

S « 4 S S 35 ' 

s sggapjgS y — — ra a 

a , SS^?i3SSSKfS=-» — *" 5ims 


Berime m aww <= »*■ 5 ^ h n » H>l ^. 0r J tet *: : 

uMri. 7-1 JUAMh S-S- HMfcWL 144. Haters, ah 
PobrSwi 2 Bfl B Ws lOOWWIO^M** 


loyM Or llatriB,U4 p i farirM Of H— N, 84 SM Ut to 


1 232301 

2 241020 

3 21&C60 

4 456024 

5 226351 

6 OOU0D 

7 434040 

G 3U30 

9 12O6D0 


LADBROKE AUTUMN HANDICAP (CLASS C) 1-C4*' 
£40^000 added lm Penalty Value £22^00 L_ — — J 
MBK*BAflAR£rem«acsWP«J»d^^ — RM| 1S2£ 

MWK £23) m U H — ££*/{ 

rmeermi rri rfn rmnir Hrrrrm) i 'irurr 7 ? i n — — 1 . wand s 

WUON^ ARrawra (Buna FtaBfiWK) MOwnm 4 9 6_CM*Wrf* 2B v 



sw dow m m mss o j mwod immau-— J 2 

oaaSOiflLB»Al£lflWliWBti»a««a^ r*"* 3 * 

CARBUGim (269) BH fail JOCMT 390 

SASW (4) (CO) Mo L 8n« D MatfcJ8£_- & 

twHnnBiMMmocfesDnsjftfaiiqraflia- am»a*u 


the United House Ccmsuuction 
Handicap Chase, features Big 
Matt and Storm Alert, who 
ran in the race Iasi year. Al these 
weights ihe latter is preferred, 
though Unde Ernie (230), who 
has also had good days here, 
should take care of both of 
them. 

Senor HI Beirutti, one of 
the day's dashing greys, will be 
considered for the previous en- 
counter as he gained two of his 
three wins last season at this 
track. The seven-year-old will 
employ the same tactics lhal the 
hare does around dog tracks. 

Less keen may be Commer- 
cial Artist, who is liable to 
w-hinoy the equine version of 
"stuff this for a game of sol- 
diers", having refused on his first 
two outings l ast y ear. In the cir- 
cumstances, STRAIGHT TALK 
fnap 1.55), who has had the ben- 
efit of a race this season, must 
have an outstanding chance. 

77/e dashing grey One Man 
^525) reappears a\ Weihertw 
and is reported in spiffing form 
by his trainer. Gordon Richards. 

NEWMARKET™ 

L4fc CENTRE STALLS, who had 
improved with every run until flop- 
ping in France last lime, can return 
io form at the expense of Henry Ce- 
cil’s representative, AU-RoyaL 

cm 

3.10: Barry Hills’s horses remain in 
sparkling form and his MY 
VALENTINA should appreciate the 
step up in distance after an emphatic 
Chepstow success last time. 

era 

3-45: It should be close again be- 
tween the three who filled the places 


BEJTWfe 7-4 RUM Crap. S-2 Hpriaal Qaaan. 5-lSatat, 64A1 HoM, 8-1 D i wt Wa ui, IP-1 IN. 
kaa. 

1895: SpeadMl Pmee 5 11 4 C Maude 6-1 W Emn-OMosi 13 ran 
RMHOJDE 

llw on s art bekw Ascot Bnttt and oOhs RDMS CROP an heawn-sem aoDWMVQr tn b« off die 
mark owr nudes a tf» fest *me of HMng. Hb put in a moa encongng tet iui wtai bmwi n a 
M3 W St UOon dm and Uchonc Ruwn to a NH Ra <ace on pen © sort pound at Nowi0im tia 
Deconber ant tns irawnBUjrihB taur-<rnnti break now man tha taster he was wM below 

Kw at FcAespna m ApfL OpOal Qaata Wail barn nsftad and shnSd hae a tor anus tt scope. 

. Henoo cuinRi mb season wre n mxh sdavr company Van 9* and there ke hw«i in Her lartii 
N2ltada«llMnVMiUNhainaiB , ludtoonBiit0ajndHWtKeaerfnNiMai(Hrtonaleherase- 
RXB oanuda in tte erne. Enwt «■: m wt 9tn vtt Mnt a nattwy m ttuu^ta CbNW 
on hB nappeaoncs. Further eudanca is 0Bed«L but he appeared to ba nnrtng las beat oce so to ana 
should at has he open m a tat M of Impananert. He'd haue to be a anger. SM is an egtt-jBar-oid 
raMnRtas detut owr huas and hw bum off the coma tor n lone mittM bs peoon n nto ran aas 
Sue CBuffen al NomM taw yeas a9>. Ha ws a tor nantcafiper on Ns day pt •* sue* need He 
to bta» away saws ByentfcgtMe&&. SatocUrac RDMG CROP 

pTEel BAGSHOT HANDICAP CHASE (GLASS B) £12jD00 

added 3m 110yds Penalty VMie £8j013 l¥ ou - A -i 

1 lQfBU-3 OOMt0CHLARIBT(Bj p) (Ms DnMlhompsay N Gsatoe ID 12 0 .WltaHon 

2 P12WB- SaMRaBEnuIUCU9)fQIEeiatoNoddltaSmNock7U7 EBradey 

3 04421-2 SIMMM-MU(27)pqpf)0taClAFMnv«PMdilA9U2.: -APHeCor 

4 U4U33- AfUTMTE MM5IRB.(196)(DJ (Bamaid HMaey) D Mdutoon 9 10 12 RJotmaa 

5 MB14 G0nUBi)C|7)|CtB||Msaj(flMMJO9im7U3 MARbgKald 

-Sdactnd- 

BETHNE 2-1 SCratgMTAK, 11-4 ArtoWa Maitrai, 7-2 CoamaRtol Aittot, 5-1 SnaorB Bdnittl, 11- 
ItoBdfaft. 

1995; Slntfi TUk 8 2D 0 A P McCoy 15G IP NK*o« 4 on 

fohibuoe 

Iha Donation than luAig to ebaanR fflonl boon a mood) one (or Go Batftfic, but it tooled as if (he 
prany tad toa^ dopped aim he ran out a 1*7 any rarer of a wkoUe nowea dose hem u Apt Go 
Bate* oon off toe aama maA and mid be a aw if ha pus h a daw round - he a atoo 18b tor me 
nnpfen0te l» fiwied behW swer B Bebutfl ow luff a n* lass rut m Decente. A recent ptoo- 
opew 4 haw bean a big hap, but toe fat-funf STRAIGHT TAUt may «wl fora Ian Wd bus at 
(he meg be g» and a wand kjomkm u« in tin race It nun tlwi a possfMiy tor Pad Mchotoft ntoe- 
yaardld. E* to a mom tanpeotr* m dan a*«n Soa^jw Ttak Dan WM 13 monte. He's uso 0me 
up lift, but But toil too bad « vtow at toe poem Im nas made. A Sandowi and warack naiw s«e 
than and aim a dose totrti at Aktoan, he ran a oadw on Ns optm* oUtog tlto aaann *en job taJ- 
in ana off Big Ben Din a a dtanca of 2Bto a hempen ma north and ■ gang to be dfffcuii n peg 
Bat*. Sam B Bainffi topiwad qito a tA ate la tost wn hare, bedUnt a feon Md m Sareov m 
Febnjwjr la adcUon « wean* CM It A Day over tha muse (2m4& in Apri. Thto to any Ns second sea- 
*on war fencet, ao nto iWr toere 1 * a ft*- bk of imprmwian to some, and ha on be Bvecaul to put up 
• podshow. On m faa pmnd Afltaa , 'a Mraticl Is urdlejy tn iWMuca ha good Oikd beHnl flatsa- 
mata MoamoltBor<Mn ton mud «aaf)pnRii tha ScoUihNttBnal. SakdtaSTRMOITTAUt 

|o onl UNITED HOUSE CONSTRUCTION HANDICAP mot^U 
CHASE (CLASS B) £25j000 added 2m Peredty 
Value £18)694 

1 52F331- ifldE ERNt (206) R®) (Ladr ilcyd Wetted J FtoGeald 11 12 0 A P McCoy 

2 231662- MBHAirpOIHCQdBenMIandMrWBtoarONriBndenDnSllll— MARb^MI 


onci EQUITY FV4ANC1AL COLLECTIONS STAKES (CLASS Q) 
^^1 £7^50 added 6f Penalty Value £4,802 

1 354002 HOW UJH6 £41) (Dr M Bate) L Curert 3 9 B OlhUraS 

2 2140 5AfBQ.£DSA)CM)il3odolclin)SaeedbnSuin i 398 L Dettori 2 

3 03-3000 AGNB1A(U) m rtrrto) G LMoor 3 93 fiOuMdB 

4 100050 MABSANT (21) (D) (WWot Gonam) R Mcrieb' 3 9 3 1 Cara* 1 

5 1 VOlIEf B5) (D) (tome 3*03 R*»l9 J Bhij 3 9 3 80irta»5 

B 50 VtttoRUSH HOUX (9) ®S$» LSS i Bostj 390 C««k4 

7 23035 YASAHPffl WfecTia4emBn)MQBnnon2 88 TQatoa 7 

8 01 IMSWKEN £U) (N J GfBdtoy) J Fan*aw 285 DHantan3 

-8dadarad- 

DEITM6E » How tool, 8-1 Saheed, 74 VMad. M (May, 8-1 IMMaa, «4 A«wla. 2M otb- 

w 

199& BsftSria 2 8 5 T Qunn 4^ U DuriDjfl 5 ran 

[9 Afll BEN MARSHALL STAKES (CLASS A) (Listed) fXQOOOI.' C4 j 
added lm Penalty Value £114^ LZ-T 1 

1 214132 COOL EDGE C27) (W Otoiy B H Own) M tanTttw 5 9 1 NDagfB 

2 150223 Atwam(33)P3(D?IGtenl«ySattesLBl)HCeci3813 JtorBMary 7 

3 0-20110 <»ntESIMI5(27)(n(Ai«0VP|wJeaiylRJit(*(n)toiWiaxi3B13_jBSnd«2 

4 430263 CaSTML KEY [t : A) (7) [CO) (M J BrafeM M JcrtWOl 6 B U I Manor 5 

5 22-0022 MUOCtSI£BO)GhaMNm0dbbSaeedNkiaUajn)Dli>aar5812 — D R McCabe 1 

6 10 UOHCE£UU)C19(q(MtBb0)PChan4e4lram3eiO 0 Haotton 6 

7 nwin TOEHACT pS*) (22) (Oj (Gatotorwi) Saaetl Un Sw 3 6 3 L Dettori 3 

B 300143 MV BRANCH P4 OWBcSWO 0 MHBto* 

ffimMtt 1H 3-1 NWtoyN, 7-2 My Brandi, B-l Centre State, 7-1 Ctfasttof Mj, 10-1 

Cool Edge, 12-1 start 

IMS: CakstlN Km 5 8 12 P Robtaan 25-1 (M JohnsUQ 7 m 

FORM GUIDE 

FATEFULLY, after stnUng (mm at Yanmuth Injuna.acsunhidiy inthe lunrangwhen a head 
second to Btossed Span a Doncaswr and hee mode wnands, lancSne all uwae races since, 
al Sandowi and Ascot (two). Bead the BctteWre track wetones were in Usted company. She 
can cany on the good wort thoutfi It wH be toujffi with Afl-Royel and My Branch tahng 
her on. Ah-Ao)o(, after good aecondato (tuznama at Yort (Listed) and to Kamnswra si Don- 
coBMr. starrmed M)» a dozen len0hs at Bach and meals dm nvai 3to bettor. My Branch, 
wdo made the tone m ihe 1000 tameas and the tab eoAuefera. scored m sorts at Oon- 
c»u* to 3et*etT*« end. though 0 dttaeponwng fwoutto behind^ Taftia on a iwim vi Don- 
caster, (ntohed a fbur-fengih fourth behind Chamwcod Forest in the ChaSeng? States Mr 
seven here tea time. Centre Stan#, unplaced against Affiaditlt at Umgchamp (Group Two) 
after wtm m Sandown and Kampton, could also pose a threw. Selection: FATEFULLY 

[ Olftl ZETLAND STAKES (CLASS A) (Listed) £14000 \ QA I 
15=±£J added 2Y0 In. 2f Penalty Vrfue £9^523 1 ^ I 

1 0011 BOIDWCRDS (CAR) [15) [Q [IWflDum*i EDiritu9D -WB)nie 

2 . 13 MBM£Wi«i»l4fl{Chda*n»ittOT TQutaS 

3 1 EUXJRADO (33) (T? (H W rtJg&B) H Jtfiian 8 11 IWaweS 

4 ppi-iw* hMStPI«C19}M(CWSuDimriRJo(»aiHou0aonBll KMcy4B 

5 414 SHADOW LEAO (74) (H C C?MT0 L Cwranl 6U — !DttM7 

e Ofl. savHpnHiAirap^wirtasiBwaiiiJftifcpsu mm*,* 

.7 012 AJLANti:DeSBffi(lSj(B^ iMW*c Ratf^lirtal) UJonsraSG Rita 3 

■fl MB WimE|Hlll2aiRAnHKrtCam»B6 SSratasi 

9 21 IPfVAtBiniA(ll)lDJ£)EmB«s86 JHtalil 

10 05431 SWAUDWBIgmpSlWI^ ^^^ ftJSc^ 66 GB*dtel2 

Enwst4.iMoodo,«6tataiaiAWM4W»*.awi^^ 

ne, 10-1 Dtbors 

1895: Gert4homie 2 8 11 T Qum 5-2 IP Cola) G an 

FORM GUIDE 

Mark Johreon, auccessM to itas «ah wWi Douta TittBr I1S93) and Double EUpu (1994), 
do « wlcK. thte Mme via JEUMMtADO. wtio. Mice mat pair, is toy Ela-liriana-Mou. 
My sdeeboo, who apods ffw Double Tnggar sna of Ron Hug^ns, comes hare as tha wn- 
ne-oThisskirie start to date «nr aw taiflrtMflt Bath on 30 Setfembw. staymg on soeng- 
iy after ttRfew behind earty. 'Mare is ctedriy better stil to Mfl» bwn Ektoredo and he s d 
drong ten m Wow VO- Sftwr Pabtodi fihowal Ns aombshon tor (twtostnfi trip when 
smUne fiarm at Pontefract and m&v be the one to cause moa ntaide. Bold words Is on 
s hat-VWt Mter wetones in a Satebuiy mattan and a nursaiy here, bodi mar a mte. He 
ghculd h« no uoubto to gatungihe ens tw furtongs but has uj concede wo^it aff nxmd. 
Shadow Land tested an auction mwderi « Ghepra* m juy and ues n« dtocredned in 
nmrtrK fourth m Rewquem the Aenmbnwr sewn « Vent He repreMrts tuea Omw. 
wro won Bte with Borav Scot fl991>. With Barry ms’ youngstere In (toe tarm,a»»dMi 
can M Bpected from My Vtotamne. Aflenttc Doelra, a staWerete of Bdarada. had Ita 
terPHk a lanah and a quarter acktn when going under a head to Windsor Castle owths 
journey at Ustaww. SteeeBen: SDORACO 


3 2F3554- STORM JUSIT (18B1 fCD) (IAv Daw Ftnrffl 0 Nsrtfcai 1£* ” 9 RJatmoa 

4 3i'43U3 THUMBS IB> P) (D) IMr; B G Mdlu*. 10 10 U B CSftard 

-4decteed- 

BETTWO: 6-4 Ston Alert, M. EM Matt. Ur4 Uncto Bote, 10-1 Iterate Up. 

1995: Eaot WiB nave 9 11 8 w Iteston 3-1 iMre J Rtnam San 
FORM SIDE 

fife Mata man orpi a tfa Murphy's m a catnghi'i tme ard he ma> jits? reed ms a pji hm mc 
made hs seasonal reappearance in this i«s bs year and he and STOHM ALERT toshedaror#) in sre- 
and ana th*d lesoecteeiy babnf Egw ta (Wee Sam tor Mcwefl «r7i grad s-cxcs "J Saute tin 
and EasSzape dec 24ioi a Sanoown oeftre y»e bo 1 . He was sating a> srnsge 4hsn toaretar 

out behind Big Man hens « tonuaiy and DwV cnl ihe (on* ne ke kiwi wnrjihs row n 1993 ono 
1994, ya I he reams tfi smaa- tonn a tost jearmae mua be awry chance iff *w. aerwj toe Sites on 
3® Atou on no lets man 338) beoa Rims. Me e dso lSto bena n anvxtt o toer .-umic hsm n jan- 
^ty. Uncle Erato also on n dm race and lertffid 3 real danger turrwg (ar home art) o weaken comng 
ro the bra. its pi* wh ihe wow s 9Bi and that boks sgetant ed na oe n g rg. tom jfg tfaL Waad 
at Chawham and Areee. he vraund uo by aemr® a Farjrouse «J imuid na* been die seieaan hao 
mere been ai^ ram. S atocttac STOW AtfPI 


fofWl VALLEY GARDENS NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS D) 
J ~ VJ 1 £5£00 added 2m 4f Penalty Value £3^66 

1 3321-22 MPmTUOTSE[2B)[D){RCoN)enTHte41110 A P McCoy 

2 004563 POSinVO (58) ILSbatlMstCCBoe 5 10 13 Dlraby 

3 233F6F- UTOAfltTS FABLE (USA) (185) fkfc G C Ifcftnar) T Gecrg: 5 10 7 Rlotesw 

4 FP0P 21 E1B1EY BUCK 08) Q)) 0ito Headier Baitf J M£ns 6 ID 6 SCn 

5 2000-1 ASUR £UG (Ms P M ftoototo} J Metre 7 10 2 WUdMrad 

6 HW32- CUnH0PPR|3tanjPnA)WMUrBU)D M tetrads 

- 8 declared - 

Mterun mtfit 10a Due hanteap wiptt: Ctad Ncpper 9 h l3t 

BETIMtb Mftt On TJwtoto, 3-1 Erabtoy Bray, 7-2 Acte, 6*1 lyphanTi Fteto, 74 FuMw, 8-1 
CMHohw 1 . 

1996: Dunmond HCniMr 6 11 0 M A FugaaW 11-2 (I Ihomson Jmefl 10 ran 

| Q Aft I STANLAKE NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) £6^)00 added 2m 3f 
110yds Penalty Value £4^86 

1 624-121 9IIONGPIIOMSE(G(6AHtoCnRflGIU)ban5110 K Carte [3] 

2 V-3F MMOR KEF £14) (R M EB$) J Jenm 6 11 1 I fitadhqr 

7 itnrliiait 

BEIIM& K Staone Piradn, 7-1 Utanr by: 

199& Jotaon Hm 7 11 2 M A fiRpakl 100-30 {T Thomson Junes) 3 ran 

[AIO 1 COPPST HORSE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS B) £73000 added 
1 I 2m 110yds Penalty Value £4,993 

1 FP40U4 BMMABOrtumOynnVMranlNtenleanSlllO MARtzpoaM 

3 R1DQ20- SHHB(0tOOII(217)(D)(Ihe59KrDBrthglta«diO<RAkeiiuis6119 5 Ryan (5) i 

3 401130- CHARM9IG GSB. (USAJ (1B2) pfl (C Cweffl 0 Sherwood 5 11 4 IQNnra 

4 (MOW SH00fK(2Z)(5eai0fjilne]5Da»5Ifl6__ APUoCay I 

5 1/3151-5 SIOIlEYVAllPr ^4) (0) (Ek A Partwo (S®cW*>tral i Jntot 6 1L 1 NTEgra(7) - 

BEITM& 9-4 SSver Broom, 5-2 Owminfi GW. 5-1 Barea Boy. MSteOdi. 7-1 Storay Way 
1995; AdimrfS Wefl 5 10 12 S fan W |R Ahehuu) 6 ran 


13 1M000 IREmitIUSAi|ZI)(MTtanNCab0*n4812 BWMhnlhB 

12 025006 SMDMOOR CHMORAY £14) BSWnoar Tedtes Co Ud) I EasOTV 5 8 10 ill Bkck 17 B 

13 1/145A) RED RAWOW (D) (0) £1 R AH B Hatouy 8 6 10 WRyralC 

14 100400 CAHM TIC UGHIS CM) [D> [T A Jtfnsey) R HtTnon 389 Dm OTW 21 

15 000214 DREAKEW[7)(C)(TGPnce)PBiMenB8 5 GOrtBaUU 

16 000110 MASIBI 8CVEIBI (21) (CO) (Mn E J Wbann) P Exas 6 B 3 JFE*w3 

17 000153 ARTRA DANE £14] (p) (S P LaredMn Rani£| M Haa&n-EDs i B 3 S Drama BV 

18 640020 FUMB NOTH (14) (Dr Dyn Mens*n) Mo M fteuefey 3 B 2 DRMcCMeU 

19 40226 SCARPETtA (USA) (9) (tore$ 6artw (Suson Attoa RacwgiJ J HJS 3 8 1 JIKeery (31 22 

20 161120 CUUm AUHORPE (14) (0) IT 5 E9tf J Eyre 3 8 0 TWtam23 

31 4J1302 0UB10 (4) (n (H C Prorrmns Ud) M Bbnmard 5 7 13 JQrtral 

22 331611 ASWrni(XO(D)(UcsManelTutoel)RRow5 7l3 C Carte IS 

23 3-53010 KW4LJ4DE(2D(BF)IDJ0eenBWK3 711 Rltenck(7)9 

24 532000 WDtsnW (14) (D) (John G&raKnD J Beffrf 3 7 11 Mato Owyw (5) 24 

25 4-05402 AlSAfB (USA) D1J iMrs S Laeseyl WMur3 7 10 Dactei OStel 20 

26 000TO1 SALTAJCO (16) (CO) iw, Sa«y Herw^et Pat !>W3iel 5 7 10., XCMnockU 

-28 declared - 

MWnan •rdgflt TstlOto 7rue ftanSapiKiffK Sattamto rnltt. 

BETTWe: 5-1 Hanfariey HB, 8-1 H|h Pramten, lfl-1 Atbby HBt, RoinU tela, 12-1 Wastno. Prtaca 
Baber, B ran ted, SaaAneor Chantey. 14-1 alters 
1995: Tawa 3 9 2 R ri^es 9-1 (N CatatfEM 30 on 

FORM GUIDE 

Ths is rtnually a nnurt ot a raw orer course and detaneg a (onragh; ago when ftowfcatey 
HBt , Mtft tram a can draw « we cantondgesiwe. gx home By a ier©m cmd a hast ana a 
lengtn from High Premium and Artful Done, Wfi Sendraoor Cttantony snafi and VWK- 
S1DN a ftve-and-a-ri6)(-tei£ih «gmn o ( 27. Wnsasi m rwt get the Dost of runs mat day 
and, wrth advantages 0t between lib and 3», can uxn around latest running *tule he can 
confam the term wnh Satan. Gladys ARborpe, CMcti Dm Lights and Flying North, who 
aS finished to arrears. IMnston was a winner at Nottingham and Newcastle earty n the 
son and also ran wel when third behnd HanVet at me latter track ana when beaten by Fahim 
in afield c# 20 on me Jrty Course here. Data Sated boxed set tor an early success alter 
Ns good nm In ihe twain. Behind Prints Sabre ItHnh and Hayrae tsevwfflil to ihe Vic- 
toria Cup. ne totawd with a fourth no HI Nod a Doncaster i7fi atier loohtog the winner a 
Among out He was reappeanng after a ffue-momh breah when seventh ert 22 behind Uec- 
ononre cwr seven ftiriongs ol ms coivse. He raid be n the shate-op e«n if the- extra 
furiong is not In Ms favour. Ashby HBl retains her tonri web and was recording her hUh suc- 
cess of the season when a couple of lengths too good tor Ffom De Cool in on i8--unner 
race at Sahsbury last ttoia. B atecdup: WINSTON ^ 

\A 1 Cl BURROUGH GREEN HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5400 I . 

l™rJ added 7f Penalty Value £4^789 TT-j 

1 066001 CHIRUE SB1EIT (11) ffl) Uohn 6BHU B Mbs 4 103 H Ufa 24 

2 502000 SUAORCH £27) niNoei SaeBey) R Hrtnsnead 3 9 13 L Dettori 4 

3 031401 PSBIAM HtffE CO) (D) (}fcjiay GrtJhbl J cfeny 4 9 13 MtetoyS 

£ 310026 9ROUGKIONSTUniOL(L^ CT I&CupfiErvVitesaieoa WiABxn 7 9 1L-D R licCiba 3 

5 220000 TISt £27) (D) (Ms C Redrawn M Jchnsmn J 9 11 — Ite irO 

6 000000 (#0 EGRAS(49) (KrtgcnJ G LltorE 6911™ J Dennis (7^25 

7 400006 M0UNTBA1E (25) (CD) (I F Cn«ta«0 M 8etty 4 99 Dara McKwm 22 

8 313003 Snm®B«M(13)m(CJteteMGLI*iOP4g9_ SWbgraUV 

9 032561 AIPBE MDFAWAY (19) n (Ms May Bnszni B H3Nuy 3 9 9 J Stock IB a 

10 JCC231 AWaRMr(9j<D)<CasteBiRaorgSoaa))D59orh39S. _D6riaUslS)27V 

11 3-24010 RUWY £37) (Hantin M Matarrii C J Bensfoao 3 9 5 RltaU 

12 000400 BARREL OF HOPE (D) IPb& J Ka&nni J L - 9 7 __Jl laypta 20 B 

13 20000 ) AL8EHOAT)reefiahr«Raitfiertap4iUH3irrrioria59 7 «_JMtan2fi 


14 B12532 oranrSDARr(35)0))|PnrHKaiP Item 396 ACteklS 

15 IMOtD QUUDU (4) (D) (A G Watson) M Ocds 4 96 f Lynch [3)29 

16 2000 D0UBtEHADCH{B)(MisPScrtl'D»Ti)PW!twr395i. J?pr— w»B 

17 040000 WfOB8tffl(Et2E|9)(D)iftiBBryAnaiCTSiMCnanranb9-: .T (Juan 2- 

18 00001-6 JBEREte£MmiR!WaeniniPHorahEi9l IF Eg* 21 

19 21-0450 MARKIAX (12) (D) fl & Xarco P MaMl .1 9 ? £Sradml4 

20 013-Om B»CUM(9)£Ql)|lteKM1fihtelPW3iKvrJ91 -JOMIU 

21 513204 IMPULSIVE AR £14} £D| ft A Satfcinl EMfejmes4813 jQdrafi 

22 300155 CUSSKBEAUTy (31) (CbsscBfoajlsadkPt.'Rhans 3812 DMfeta2 

23 163500 WMOME WOOfilER (9) (D) (Mss AiterCa i. taring PM^di; 595 — SDrm»2B 

24 600040 HRWUiAWPUGVajDian'BobJonaJTll FNortaaB 

25 01P005 BROUSHItBfS PRBE £21) 0*s Janet MsmsiJL 6^5 710 TMtaral 

36 5EW03 DBfAHM£10)IPJLUDnULEjiE5710 R Fhreeb (7) 17 V 

37 001000 BOWaJHE{58)(Ph>pOtees)McANaugton5710 HAtaoaU 

28 43^000 CHUHEMTJSWlTOiBrAnaitoa^G Sooner 10-^ N1tefcy(3}TV 

29 415054 BAUARDLADY{6)miMsPWaie) JWvntognt4 7 10 !C&araoch23 

Mtenun ne»tt Tsr lOo. r/uc nntis) metffiz. fnagmdt wee fst sa cirra re si SswfJ* 
7a 7ft oa He*no Tia 6«i Baftnf Udy ra so. 

BEmNE 7-1 Amber Rut, 8-1 Online. ID-1 Cental Feyra, Orafle Stoett, 12-1 Upku Mteraoy. 
Braotetora DraoB, tapoMn Air, Obenui*a Dart, 14-1 others 
IfiKe MouaSK 3 9 7 ) F ten 14-1 «A p MM IS nn 
FORM GUIDE 

VWrwol two of ha last three races ar 1995. CHAM.IFSaiiFTrfta&any an auarmn horse 
and gamed a belated fltst success of the currem csrnpapi wnen deleaitog Gancanrp a head 
Ina 1^ of 20 over safurtanfiS at Cheparr* Ildars ago Berry Mils' runner cs or 10a 30 
but tocks the we who can cany big wetgho and goes off only a 3» Mpier mart, man last 
time. Chata sawn ne* won orer ths extra iunongand can conbrn laosst ttom wnh me owo. 
Steppes Brow, who was beaten more than a length .tod has a Ab aavanoga. Amber Fort 
COM trouble the best of these, having gained a decisive tun in a 28-amner race si Ne«- 
buy nine o^a ego. He is raued Em but should again tote cere rf Wfacoree Wo /steerthi 
and CM Haights, K n nbMeea eeaa. Barrel Or Heps end DouMe Hared. *t» were way 
down the iwu. Ambre Fort had Cname Stad betand when thw of 22 to Mo&anaHe here 
o fBrtngm ago but Chaiie Stttt appeals « lave anptoved enoufjt sbm to reverse thar 

form. Aipinc Hideaway, who oesrfy SJ54rfrd fiMMrtorn m an apprauajs' rrwnam a: L»c«- 
tor tad. tone, must also gp on the ahorikst. SdecMon : Charlie SULFTT , 


sport 


You can 14-1 aborn ihe geW- 
ing for the Gold Crip and that 
wffl almost ortainh' contract af- 
ter this afternoon's venture os 
he has won on his debut in each 
of the last three seasons. 

As Ban cm Bank tends to 
have the effect of a grenade on 
at least one fence in each round, 
the one for the forecast may be 
Young Hustler. 

Less predictable is the iden- 
tity of One Man's jockey. 
Richard Dunwnody is expected 
to take the ride, hut the Irish- 
man again missed mounts yes- 
terday as a consequence of the 
food 'poisoning he contracted 
earlier in the week. 

Dunwuody should be hack 
though - jusi as Danoli proved 
he was when winning on his 
charing debut at Clonmel yes- 
terday. The former invalid's 
doddle round persuaded Rob 
Hartnett of Coral to go 20-1 
from 33-1 about Tom Foley's 
charge for the Cheltenham 
Gold Cup. which must mean, 
for the first time ever, that 1 
April falls before the Festival. 

in a race over this track and trip a 
fortnight ago, Hawkslej HIU. High 
Premium and Artful D«uie. but ihe 
progressive and well-drawn ASHBY 
HILL is jusi preferred. 

COG 

■115: Mud- lover Charlie Silica is up 
only 31b after success from a poor 
draw- al Chepstow last time. Bui lo- 
day’s less testing surface may Lhwart 
him. Form figures for KNOB- 
BLEENEEZE are uninsp iring hoi 
this outsider could repay each-way 
support now that he's shppcd to a 
winning handicap mark. 


HYPERION 

12J50 LTquIpto 230 What A Question 

1£0 Random Harvest 3^25 One Man 

!L50 Direct Route A-OOBototor 

2L20 mi OF TULLOW (nap) 

GOING' G<x,l 

■ Lefl-hand tnal reruit Kuri-lr <A -Ifoy'k aliKloly mJiJL 

■ Courei- o VEuf luwn on BldJI mnrjuni-Uiniif A'daial \l Al Ml DAKIN: i 
il« iai^uaipjiiHtlaniiiT-]tWfiXt'l;Tjlli'niall).ST i r.^irn- SJimr. nwhubv u|» !• ! 
wtolu iGj CAB FABK: IVf 


■ LCAIHNG TB.5ENEES WITH BVNNEX& Mr. U Bcselry — ILvunniTilti'm ! '■'> I 
runom Rim-> a wtomdOiiijO. !•> and a ten w> a 5 1 lrn-1 ■ajkr ■ u 67 ‘M; G Nrinnb 

— .'ll whums. I ID runreix, .Mia-. -ST -IT; n Nlrhobus — III iriiiiu'o 15 ruuti-n 

TL3^, -an III. J FtuGtnU — I ? «inn.TS, >u ninju-pi, r. f-o, ra« .|N. 

■ LEADING JOCXCV& P Nhru — tlwuuut?i. H.inik-x -'■ , f a n -ah k. LHyer 

— -17 wjmov IM rate., JCV. *SJi 7 1. A MaxHlrr — I! oiiirjTi 7 7 r<J< i J I ' I 
+i i4 TS; A Dobbin — ITi wrencrv, rik-s. luPV. -a". :*i 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Nreir. 

WTNNE1S K TOE LAST SEVEN DAYS Son.- 

LONG-DISTANCE XFNXERS: Sretrly Iknnr rJ aiuh» l.i-n py-nr _■ H< nn:>-< 'i Ptv*. r 
iruroltsml.ffiSn-M (•rfi'd BrUnori 1 iviixn. J:’. I Bh>i 1^ G IU.hu>; li>m i’-Lr-LIJu.-a. 
Bren boll Ulumd i -I I4*V arM nuh-s byTl KaeshVivn fnvsi L)ntun. sun. « 

Hocni BOLTON PERCY NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS C) £5,500 
added 2m Penalty Value £4J59 

: jo»r MmpuiC(fl(oi iCPutwniJWCtovin^m j : i ■: ... iMcCtan;7< 

r P5CI57 SJUIAMDtaUDlinF] Altfiun C.-marxHTi L-J' Me; l i^BBI £ ll J . CIIM 
3 2720 BQ(OIUACHte|XMlCalorangnIatoCCu.ilMtofrf>.. it.ua COTteyw 

£ AOV7 BUWCSeMaftqCUIVieSreniU'rer.OUP Mr S Stoat I 

5 1- DIME ONE (301) ifinarew P Off red MrU* WW .' Oorn a 1! f . . B i te ti re 

6 X» arvER BOY pea Orw J I’m.'. 5 U 0 Pteteyi? 

: 0064- DOW ratCETCURIK CQffl itiwiM CtfU. C U ktoe 4 IIP H Bratey 

9 3C- CUNiDint'H r:n*rel I im 6 ll Cl ... ^ JLWte 

9 OD0MKKr.arton)M>sUaiM4s4lia CCwl [li 

VJ OKI rents (14J IWs SI W IWI J H uron )Uu ASSnM 

11 HOPEFUL UMD •‘■Vn i PCmtnuC 1 4 I - D ■ te S P Itonrarey (7i 

72 55S6U BPawrt 

13 3 LTtKRK(^i4lcfWHMB:LU»iLlHi .... .. .ROnreoadt 

14 5632 rOBOKlAD (NZH197) MS C N aTr. . D Wn'ji ii ‘.1 e . AMera 

15 1412' QUtXN OF SPADES (314) iUs R VnCuiv N 1*!W (Xx*<-.0 Id ■■ CUmRi 

^ ^ AmAhmI — 

HOIMB: M Qrara U Spteet. U4 Prerara UA S-l Dnao, 8-1 LTqrtPe. 10- 1 MBwlc, Srerate, 

12-1 tedoMterai, B Tte Ora. 1U otara 

1995: ftrttoi Owes 4 iu 8 L Wrer M iM h £ a.m*, ■ 4 w . 

nTot\\ ARTHUR STEPHENSON NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS 
C) £B£00 added 2m 4f 110yds pentety Value £4,590 

1 4ToL3 PCHTDKBAYftTBJft^S.lfPW-i'TiUrit-Thifcji .'11 10 . Aktraa* 

3 L2524- ME CSOSSWG (215) iCHaow I LKtiT», till! LWy« 

5 r*43£- RANDOM HARVEST P73) iC C fauttn' IVi kl Hlvo i 10 1J ..ROmnaiy 

4 2C734-5 COOL WCAnER (27) ,7* 4Vlteuj?ii p Oa-ftiirjmji S 10 5 . . AS San 

5 F2?52- nUHDQMUtalMA'.Clan'MP.LlXT^; le>2 . aiteMi 

6 24562-4 FINAL KA2 (30) Ate MI Ort&i J Curts TIPI COIteyer 

7 4540D3 CAMP BANK (30) HlfS J ItoAliNIi«5WvCb«r,i. 10 u . . . . . Cltertfi 

8 335034 71C0C0U) (229) ;Mss S I limcm P Oert^ri H 10 0 . . . CUBil 

=> 4-TJ55U-0 7HEYDON PIHDE (J4) ;il F ttffv-rtxcn ri Qrtittni 7 ]li 0 .. .Tjlteyte 

-flite cte ad- 

U — njwetific IDs. la* 'utoicjn Rn-vanf-A- - j ; ’.i 

semnec (4 Potto'i Bay, 3-2 Rye CreaahE. 5-1 iteHkra Hreratt 7-1 Cara Bart. 10-1 r>co 

Gold, 12-1 Final Bert. 14-1 mhora 

1995: Gnome's lycon <*114 4 fi'opne 11-2 J H jort^or' 5 w 

[l cnl STANLEY RAONG HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS C) £SJ250 
l-^^l added 2m Penalty Value £3,711 

1 CUCR1AH CHAUfHGE <W) (CD) imjerrJi Uj r Lkjtv : |, L Wyer 

2 05321D- FOURm to UK (U2i (P) ji*n tfctx*. iiJi U'.VJbreor 9 U J . .RDnrert 

3 11232-4 DRECT ROUII (17) (D) (Che Hoaii J H Jamran b U 3 AH«ei 

4 130643- KAIUK 082J (CD) (C J Mutfv ) tw 5 11 1 FLertwCT 

5 40153-1 KKRT nGWER (17) (CD) A Frame’ Ms U b l'l 5 GCMifJ: 

-I fi o ri w i d- 

BETIWB: 2-2 Direct Raate, 11-4 Cwrtrire Cteflence, 4-1 Deceri Fltfite, 94f Kartafc, 6-1 Fburtft 

to Um 

1995: Dm the Fel 6 10 5 4 lltoan 11-2 U H Jcnrani 5 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Desert Fighter lud a litncss advantega orer DIRECT ROUTE ufton wraiirv. eivr a>j.- j- 
and Cemnce laa monrn. ruvn^; been racme on me n jt Mary Remir, s hr yeJ- -oi j ro: 
ftrea Rome aboui wren fonohsbjtt m torttb but rnro muM be evMy Ounce 3vn Hewic 
Johnson's runner un meoe ihe placing on 60> bener lems. He becan ior>: s’J-f > 
nnfi bumpers and novice hunfics at Musselbur0i and heW> beiore lumanf.wtll m njrvl 
Kap company Direct Route had Katah urea bertnd when runner-up ig Sunc: r. ^cs 
to Apri and (ailed by just a head a&ws! Gtenufiif at Kelso on tvs final sun -s\ M.r, He 
is iust 2b luftier now. Kaaak's Ascot ran was nor h>s Due form ana ne bounced tad. an 
Us final start when thrt to TrafiC Hera r the Swtreon Haniicap Hui* at ttnoocfc ' Fourth 
In Line i2tn ol 191 . He should bo reasonably stratgra haw nc run twice on me Ra >n rw 
summer. Cumbrian ChaBcnge, who proved a snrai novice chaser lost season. «u? w-f 
beaten orer hurdles at Kempion on hri return but vufi stop fitter now. 

Soteetteii: DIRECT ROUTE 

19 90 1 PETERHOUSE GROUP HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS | fVI I 
B) £10^)00 2m 4f UOyds Penalty Value £6J10 I — — — -1 

1 110114- MU OF TUMW (218) (lady Hams* DWdic6cn?l20 Attapta 

2 341112 BEHtONE(l«{D)(tksHreyJIXA.<0ktan7UlO COtiwyv 

3 345121- JOEIMIIE{2U)(D)iRGRosH JMAknson 10 10 B AStortth 

4 34U224 SMIH.V HOME (G) (P BoMnl P Bonri 5 10 & RDummdy 

-Adariand- 

BETTWG:10-L1 W or ToBow, 5-2 Bartons. 9-2 JoaWhito, 8-1 Stately Hcoa 
1995: Sea flreafer 7 10 0 L Wyer 4^ ^1 ID Capital' 5 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

HIU. OF. TULLOW made an impressive deout m ttus country a year ago when ocatnc 
Berude Not To uv a valuable novice event ar Chepstow Cm3ft and. Stopped up n dis- 
tance. went on to wm the Ewea Chase « Sendown m Decemucr ana Ascot's Peter Puss 
Now* Chase the fobowite month. A dsapportmeni on ha final start m the MAjmay Ncwce 
Chase at Amtrae won p/ Addinpon Boy. te» 01 Tuiow may have been unsuaed by the 
fostish ffoona then and certamly some nan now would aid (is chance, but he is ssji a 
good proipect and can ouralflss tfwse rivals. Bertone axrts to h»? adliciera u«?i£hr -w* 
after Ik close second to General Crack m the Charisma Gold Cup at hcmwcn - he is 
12to tv^ver than when beating Mrcfierado tour tenpin on he return at umnetc*. Scete- 
If HBora wri liTO ThS murh Dutfier than the races he has been nwwic dunrif. me sum- 
mer. He s a poind Iwer than when short ^ 'headed tx Eastern M*jc at Suattopi '-xs mon*i 
but ivmner and thud were Coin raon&froni out a* the handicap Joe White «n the John 
Hu0ies Memorial over Die National forces at Amree on ho Inal start alien a sure our 
ol the hanrtcap and u will bo a surpnso d he is fiooo enough otl a mart 51b tv^he- sai: 

Selection: HILL Of lULLOW, 

locnl TOTE WEST YORKSHIRE HURDLE (CLASS A) f (M | 
(Grade 2) £3DflOO 3m W Penalty Vmue £12^00 1-ZT-J 

1 p’51201- TtWOUtK*fita{»82)l)crart^Cwre«NtaM)cfes7114 bcrck Byrne 

2 560341 NOR VWIAOE (30) (Alan Mreni M Oopnon 5 11 0 WMkxDwudon 

3 03050 PAST MASIER (7) iMstnem BfcmSDDi Racngi S (oonp; 9 11 0 . .teaew 

4 PHI- IRAmBlW (234) llVKiresa de Uoratdu J FtGcoU 9 11 0 JHtetoowJy 

5 3SU12 DOTtCIRJIHES £20) IP M Darting) G Liars nil 4 ip 13 IWWr 

6 3F20-W OUR AR1S (14) |V E Sa.icnovl M SaneRCv 4 10 13 — ASSmto 

7 2363-10 WHAT A QUESTION (20) (Us UK vautrtnei M Vim. lira S 1 0 9 .. C Ortteyer 

-7decteed- 

BET1DM: S4 What A Qotetton. M Tratatfot 9-2 Ddttertl Ttows. 10-1 Our Kill, TteMsra A*w. 
20-1 Noe Vtotage, 25-1 PHt Master 

1»5: C» On lawj 9 11 7 P toten 8- U ikw M Revno > 4 cm 

FORM GUIDE 

It car pay lo owfloc* WHAT A QUESTION'S [-cor run al N>i-. LcJ tinm nw. Ova ”V 
tor a handicap hurdle n whch Wow tosh raider DOTcutt runes was bcob-n two ana a 
hart lengins. by Jane Drflby. Mouse Moms’* man.- NM shown she retains al nor ats.t. a 
wet* carter a Tipperary when »rmmf a condHiorB, hurdfo. Vflut t> Cuo*non h-> •vmo 
wtHl on premia visits lo Dus cuunuy and apprvewtes (oca fjev no. She ran ck- p*w- 
mrfo handicap hurdfo at Amtree in 1995 and ivyvn ran well nh.'n unm' 12 4 "i tr-.'j 
ynai'S version to be seem \o Top 5pm. three pticcr. ono some 2'J for.--.ir. ,n irm; j‘- Trea- 
aure Affsln. who e 16» worse off. Vl/Tni A Oucm«i caraes iw pentov rath .uW un be 
difficult to beat ffl receipt of wcijTU tram al her reals. Pritrcun Time. lu. pireiis '■w.' 
consistent m Wand this jtar but a omiher te mart Wh.ii A Oae-Jun on JOC' 
terms compared to tticJr uitetr meetmc Tratn^tot is the ooviour- H i n j-.m m u .,- 

Ccsartwiun was no ck^zee arid he ao rf Jrtv well io wm twee -..iiuitti- tiunte i,i>i iw 
son. scorutg by o head from Treasure Afjrn m the ConU Cup .n C1fc.-iienh.im fer me vr. - . 
ol them. He moeta Iieasun? Aruwi 710 hetlcr iooa). Ljm mwiln’-j Mane; Ra-i-n in’\r 
Non Vtutage has pforav lo imi won the principals compjrv-a in nano.c..pi 

Soieetlon. W1 UT a DtCWiO’j 

ro-QCl CHARLIE HALL CHASE (CLASS A) (Grade 2) | i 

(0^0 1 £30^)00 3m Uf Penalty Value £18300 t -I 

1 IP4C2D- BARTON BAfW (289) (0 1V15 J Mortfli D MtJiXJi IQ it 10 . AMaprae 

2 W111& ONE MAN (233) (Q (D) il Hctei G foams S 11 10 . . . . RDunwoody 

3 111P1P- SCOTTONBAMO (1891(0 p)il &a IT Ea£ir« 7 >1 JC LH)er 

4 53«0- VOUNS KUSTlBt (189) (Q (D) Kl»n fiteEriira " N I*ett. Pxu PU.’ ClUude 

-4 dart w ed - 

BEDIMS: 3-11 One Man, 3-1 S uutta n Santa, 4-1 Bwmn Bank. S-l leu* I tette r 

1995: 3amn talk 9 11 2 A IteVR 8 1£- ID rwnwan i 3 tor 

FORM GUIDE 

Barton Bank non ms m lft& tell 'beaten at the Time a tterv Yount; Hustler 
me prce the lotavinc year, but beat tnot real seven tenths last soiun. Caravi iLiir 
was getting 8B> last year but this year rrnirl concede Thai much io loun; Hii'ii--' ,rm 
!<tgd Trtclw'-Daiys'i nmner cm come cm on lop n™. Both lure ptentv on wim ONE 
MAN and Scotton BaBks in me fma. however. K will do mtcwyuir. w we i- Kumci'u ; - 
Uer uves on One Man tor the food Garden Richards's &s« n.w r» rkhvurt-. irc-i;'. orr 
tah Young Husnoi am Boron Bank tn me fonf. Gcmfe to s anaoam m ioftu.v. oi-t 
W be beaten fodav rl n the same tomt iRichnnls re pom hr "worted brutirr. ' v a 
rjcecouTse pucv at Newcastle tost treeto. Hb sutsmuem usnt n w Cda cup vw- 
Eureiy due w somettwifi other than Ucfc at samiru. so avocki) d«1 fw wop tKbu-vn ir„- 
ias two (ences Sconm Banks beai Barton Bank 15 tenphr ra m>- Mandi Cup a: Ara 
tree before being pulled up in me Mworrod iBwwn Bonk sevvnm ma Youn>* Wuilii* 
ninth). He could be Dip one tP gw One film most io dvi it ra umrtjr form :o Auiiicr. Lit 
Y oung Hustler can prare toe sharper and he is me icueciTa choice in ri-tviui o> sin ton i 
he three rrvjh. Sotectkm: Wit k'JiV 

[AAOl WENSLEYDAU5 NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS A) I fM. J 
L12 ijlJ (Grade S9 £15)000 3VD 2m Penalty tblue £9^690 I 

1 1 KERAIM (8) m ifil tehcri fibs J Bmariurra N Ibtswi 0*»-. 11 1 CUeweOva 

2 121 KERMQF (Z7) (0) U U Ganaai fit KWmaM 11 2 ..COT>ywB 

3 1 lAGAN(17)(CD)ftMSRa2rtiKitopnll2.. ASSudb 

4 BELLAim |T> RHBnSjni C tDOBg ID 12 _ 9 frtttoB 

5 GUtf0fSIMI|CrtatS'McsSHJ11012. ABCMtey 

B 14 IEVER GQlT INAWM) (16) (p) iNec Rbcirtf. CLPi 1 i ta47m*i Id IT .R DuBHOCOy 

i • 5 JACKSON PARK (17) 'C H Stetrt.1 1 Euriato 1312 fiWVer 

S 00 PHANIt)HI»)ma7)tfitE5nrt^^filSaffiC>1012 CCaktt 

9 13 imU&ETO^HSimikiiDoRx^aiOiLtaMUttgBiloir^jtKABn 

I 10 SaCLEJWS It4anieu a- fitxiOBJi J FcGsrcu ID 12 rtitthy 

I 11 SQ2UK SYMPHONT (J 4 CampBfT' RTanev ID 12 DaskByttre 

12 51 H08BS CMOCE (21) (D) Lc HOCK) & M Itaorv ID 7 NBondey 

-UdKtetd- 

KTTWa 9^ Kerm. sa Utert B-l BeOrtai, ftl Jtekraa Park, lft-1 Horer Goff OUwurt, Ifobb* 

Cboieo. Ronwr, 12-1 Sx Cteduv, 14-1 otan 

1995: EWiwe Ed* 3 10 12 R Garnty ll- J At H Easicrsyi 6 ran 

FORM tiUTOt • 

LAGAN was very wdlnay on toe Flat but proved a afferent proposition triwi put ever iw'- 
fles, jumpmg well ato matang te to t»« FBleon’a Ffomo lire fonom ra a l!>rennor ruct- 

over eourse and detanee, wffn Jackfon Pttk fifth and Phantom bancor verentn. He 
can wm agam. Kerawf did not raw on the Rat but tha cbd not pnr.tn him tram nukinp. 
a mronc debut at Newbury recently, boating Le Tcteu a fongdi and a tun. ana m? iuc 
on obiobus chance. Pratedo To Fkme looked food wnnn winwic at Cartrnw on rw tfor 
ttm^bow but tourd tha enJu-fongih rurmur-up, Go-Go ttower-Ranfyx, nmcrsingtw (orat 
at Sudeatield Iasi uma That SiR represents new) juuente form - Habtw Chote*. fifth at 
Sedge Refer, won at Hexham last manh. Rcrnrd Dunwoody appears tn pwer Hover Mf 
Dtemond, who had a big waffir when torath io Cora osser ra a Taunton ctoimrafl hurrifo 
last tine, lo Jimmy FicGcroUTs Six Cterte, a marten on the Flat Kemaf, success>ui x 
Martct Rascn ard holso, tacts a mudi sMIef usk in Kir compel), A tM^er djovr should 
be htuCfihg debutant Beltator, mum the best of These on tt« Flat and n (om m 
w*"* 0 ®*^ Setacttere WGAN 
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sport 


Llanelli fired by 


the old romance 


Financial uncertainty, two min- 
ing New Zealanders and an in- 
jury list so long that Stradey 
Park may soon he awarded 
National Health Trust status. 
Just at the moment, the rugbv 
romantics of Llanelli are find- 
ing it difficult to escape the 
mundane practicalities of life. 

The Scarlet faithful have 
constructed an entire rugby 
folklore around the red-shined 
legends of their colourful and 
often glorious past. 

For SO minutes this after- 
noon. however, the old dreams 
will come alive once again. 
The Welshmen are at Leices- 
ter for a do-or-die game in Fool 
B of the Heineken European 
Cup, where a poini will give 
them a precious place in the 
knock-out phase of a competi- 
tion that is becoming more 
compelling by the day. It is a big 
occasion and in Llanelli, big 
occasions arc what mokes life 
worth living. 

Now that their season-long 
casualty crisis has forced them 
to field the injured flanker Paul 
Morris as a desperation mea- 
sure against Dean Richards' 
mighty pack today, some 3,000 
[ravelling supporters will be 
anticipating another memo- 
rable display of backs-to-ihe- 
wall heroism. 

Ah. the great men of yester- 
year - Carwyn, Delme. JJ. Grav. 
Bennv. Somehow, the name 


Chris Hewett on the 
final pool matches 
in rugby union T s 
European Cup 


Rupert Henry St John Barker 
Moon does not sit easily in the 

pantheon, but If anyone can 
generate the right sort of fever 
amongst the Scarlets in the in- 
hospitable surroundings of 
Weliford Road, it is their much- 
travelled, much-battered but 
irrepressible scrum-half. 

“We've been buil ding for this 
one for the last two weeks, 
ever since it became dear that 
we would need a result to reach 
the last eight." said Moon, a 
good Midlands lad bom Birm- 
ingham who once captained 
Richards and sundry other 
Tigers at divisional level and 
won England B honours before 
switching allegiance to play 18 
times for Wales. 

"It's all on today, isn't it? 
We've got terrible injuty prob- 
lems at the moment, but with 
leuan Evans and Wayne Proc- 
lor hack in the side' we’re in 
there with a shout. It's the sort 
of game that tends to bring out 
the best in us." 

Moon is carefully construct- 
ing a new half-back partnership 
with Frano Botica. the former 
New Zealand outside-half who 
arrived at Stradey last month 


after a successful career in rug- 
by league and a controversially 
brief sojourn at OrrelL 

“He‘s some player," Moon 
said. “It" s wonderful to see how 
his influence and experience are 
beginning to seep through the 
side, giving us all new confi- 
dence and a sense of direction. 
When you have someone of 
Frano's quality in a really im- 
portant position, it works won- 
ders for your self-belief. 

‘‘We've bad an up and down 
season and it's only our home 
form that has held us together. 
We no longer seem to be able 
to go 20 minutes down the 
road without falling apart [but] 
much of that is down to the fa- 


tigue factor caused by an injury 
list that forces those players still 


The European Cup: how they stand 


Poof A 

Veiy tight indeed, the most competi- 
tive ffouft of the four mil go down to 

the wtre. wfth pants difference the cru- 

CEfl factor. Bath, the Erfjsh champions, 
can son wm the pool and so guaran- 
tee themselves a home quarter-final, 

but their only priority In Italy this after- 
noon wA be to beat an awkward Tre- 
mso side who scffl have a mathematical 
chance, albeit a slim one, of staying 
in the tournament Dax have home ad- 
vantage against Porttypittd and a de- 
cisive victory will leave the Welshmen 
teaching for their pocket calculators. 

P W D L F APIS 
PDrtyprtOd —3 3 0 0 79 38 6 

Dj> - 3 2 0 1 119 51 * 

Bath J 2 0 1 88 61 <1 

Trouso 3 1 O 2 79 35 2 

EflWtMtfl ...A 0 0 < 71 199 0 


Pool C 

The dearest-cut of the g-oups. Bnve 
are already In the test eight, but need 
to boat a dangerous Ulster side in 
Belfast to secure a home Be - a task 
rut eased by the. fact that Denis 
McBnde and company sffll have a tong 
shot at qualification ihemsetves. Sedly 
for them, they need Harlequins to slip 
up at borne a^ret Ortedoroa, who look 
a sate berfor a whitewash despite dies 
ability to scare -handsomely against 
quaSty opposition. Quris need ftive to 
lose today if they are to avoid a likely 
last eight top to LelcestBc 

P W D L ‘ F A Ft* 
Bine 3 3 0 0 89 99 6 


Bath 55 Edinburffi 26,- 
Rcnvcridd 28 Dwso 22 ; Edrttugi 10 ftmty- 
undo 32; Trewso 14 Dax 34: Pontypridd 19 
toth 6 : 68 Edrtxntfi 12: Bath 25 Dm 
IE: Edinburgh 23 Trewio 43. 

Today: Dax v PoMypndd, Timo v Bath. 


Bine 2 3 0 0 89 99 6 

Hariequns .—3 2 0 1 75 60 4 

Neath .4 2 .0 2. 83 109 4 

User .3 1 0 2 69 70 2 

Catedorta......3 0 0 3 82 100 0 

Prartoosmufts: 8dve34Nasthl9:Cala- 
dona 34 magr 41, Neath 27 Caledonia 18; 
UJster 15 Hotooun 21 : HaiBQUns 44 Nasto 
22; Caledonia 30 Bme 32; Nea* IS Ulster 
13; Bine 23 Hanequns 10. 
TodrecHareca—vC « » da nm . ObervBnva. 


Pool B 

Leicester's outstanding victory over the 
hard men of feu In France last week- 
end guaranteed them a place in the 
last eitfit and Uaneffi, vtfio need a point 
at Wetford Road to book ther own place 
in the knock-out phase, wfll be hop- 
ing the Tigss relax a touch too much 
ths afternoon. Defeat for the Wbfch ade 
wiB leave them waning anxiously far 
news from Dublin where Pan, with a 
supenor points tiiffeienoe. must beat 
Leinster to keep atwe their own qual- 
ification hopes. 

P W O L F ARs 


POol D 

It’s winner-take-aff at LesSept-Denkas 
where Toulouse, sol hying to puttheir 
worfd back on its axis after that 70- 
pomt hiding at Wasps last week, take 
on the fire and fuy of Munster, fin Irish 
victory in France would be an out- 
standing achievement but is not a re- 
afebc execration. However, they need 
only a paint to qualify and the re@i- 
tng European champions have been 
stmgdfag an season. Sadly ibr Wasps 
today’s match in Milan is state cold 
dead. 
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P W D L F APta 

CariMf A 3 0 V13S 97 6 


Munsrer 2 2 0 1 90 75 4 

Totfouse 3 2 O 1 97 123 4 


Previous mate limit 3* tersur 17; Rau 
B5 Smash Bmtes2B; SaxWi Bontes 24 
UaneUr 16; leuvaer 10 Lacosrer 2 7: Uaneft 
31 Paw 15: trece«er 43 Scottish Bordets 
3; fcw 14 Leicester 19: Sconsh Bordets 25 
Leinster 34. 

Today: Leicester v Ujnefli. I closer » Pan. 


Wasps 2 ■ 10 2 123 92 2 

Mtan 3 0 0 3 50 108 0 


Previous rosnttc Munster 33 Mian 5: 
Waros 24 Cantiff 26; CanHT 48 Munaer 18; 
Mbn 26 loukxue 44: Munster 4S Wasps 
22: Toubuse 36 Cardiff 20 ; Wasps 7 7 
Toulouse 17; Cardiff 41 Milan 19. 

Today: TotAxise v Munster, httan v Wasps. 


list that forces those players still 
standing to take on too many 
matches. 

' “I’m also aware that in the 
professional eta. there is less 
room for the kind of excuse I’ve 
just given. We need to start 
doing it away from Stradey 
and today is as good a time as 
any." 

Botica ‘s arrival at Llanelli 
should have been eased by the 
presence of two formidable 
countrymen, the prop, Steve 
McDowell, and the aggressive 
North Harbour back-row man, 
Richard Turner but both are still 
in New Zealand awaiting play- 
ing permits. 

There is also concern in some 
Stradey quarters that the club 
is nowhere near as financially 
sound as it appeared to be at the 
start of the season and that, as 
a result, McDowell and Turner 
are no longer a cost-effective 
proposition. 

The existing players are on 
generous salaries, however, and 
as Moon says, “the pride and 
passion are still burning bright 
in the dressing-room." If the 
starry-eyed visionaries are to 
survive 'against the methodical 
realists of the Leicester pack, 
they will need all that and 
more. 

In Pool A. Bath are also on 
the road for an equally impor- 
tant game with Treviso in north- 
east Italy. Their much-criticised 
pack restored at least some 
credibility in last weekend's 
struggle with Dax but John 
Hall, the Bath team manager, 
has gone ahead with plans to 
bolster his forward strength by 
signing the Argentinian Fed- 
erico Mendez. 

The 19st hooker has been 
playing with Natal in South 
Africa's domestic Currie Cup 
tournament bm he watched 
Bath inflict a record defeat on 
Bristol earlier this week and 
agreed terms after detailed dis- 
cussions with Hall and repre- 
sentatives of Bath's millionaire 
backer. Andrew Brownsword. 

Halt who said his new recruit 
would be available in the near 
future, is also thought to be in- 
terested in two locks, the Natal 
and Springbok Steve Ather- 
ton. and the Bristol and En gl and 
squad member, Simon Shaw. 



IV- 

Morrison makes 
‘no risk’ return 


Boxing 

G1YN LEACH 

reports from Tokyo 


Tomorrow’s promotion here in 
Tokyo, headlined by George 
Foreman's World Boring Union 
heavyweight title defence 
against Crawford Grimsley, be- 
comes a test case for HIV in 
boxing when the former World 
Boring Organisation heavy- 
weight champion Tommy Mor- 
rison, diagnosed HTV positive 
in February this year, makes a 
comeback bout 

Morrison, 27, claims he i$ 
fi ghting on to provide funds- for 
hts HIV children’s foundation. 
But the sad possibility exists that 
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Scotland’s new captain, Gregor Townsend, is an instinctive player Photograph: Empics 


New role for Townsend 


er who just cannot say goodbye. 

Morrison, from Jay, Okla- 
homa, has been fighting since 
the age of 13 and perhaps he 
does not know what else to do 
with bis life. His presence in 
Tokyo has caused considerable 
controversy. The indications 
are that some Japanese did 
not realise Morrison’s predica- 
ment at first. Morrison has be- 
come something of a freak 
show for the local media, who 
have turned out in force to ques- 
tion him on Aids-related issues: 

.“One thing 1 want to make 
dear is that I don't want to put 
anyone's life in danger -includ- 
ing my own," he told a packed 
press conference yesterday. “We 
feel we have taken every suitable 
precaution to protect everyone 
involved in this event." 

The major fear is that Mor- 
rison wiD be cut during the fight 
and that his blood might come 
into contact with others. If a cut 
occurs, he will be given a one- 
minute “time out" for his cor- 
ner to try to stop the bleeding. 
If they cannot, the figh t will be 
te rmina ted and the winner will 
be decided by the judges’ scores 
up to that point in the contest 
“That’s the only way I'm wining 
to do this," Morrison said. 

“But I’ve had 49 fights and I’ve 


only been cut four times. There’s 
no way I could be described as. 
a bleeder. And if there’s no 
blood, there’s no danger." 

Morrison claimed that since 
announcing that he wished to 
box again “four or five” Amer- 
ican states had contacted him 
with a view to his fighting un- 
der their jurisdiction, but that 
21 others had outlawed him due 
to his condition. He denied 
that fighting in Japan, on a show 
which is not recognised by the 
Japanese Boxing Commission, 
was bis only realistic option, say- 
ing rather unconvincingly that 
be had always wanted to visit the 
Land of the.Rising Sun. 

Morrison added that “some of 
the best doctors in the world" 
have told him there is “absolutely 
no risk" to his opponent, to the 
fight's referee, or to spectators at 
ringside. “Once your body’s con- 
trolling the virus -which mine is 
- this stuff is extremely hard to 
catch," Morrison said. 

Medical opinion is divided on 
this issue and there has been 
considerable criticism of Mor- 
rison, most notably from fellow 
HTV victim Magjc Johnson, 
the LA Lakers basketball play- 
er who discovered he had con- 
tracted the virus five years ago 
' bat resumed playing last year. 

Morrison appears to haw ex- 
perienced little difficulty in find- 
ing an opponent for this fight. 
When the journeyman Anthony 
Cooks was forced to pull out 
(wanted by the police seeming- 
ly for every crime bar the kid- 
napping of Shergar), 24-year-old 
Marcus Rhode, a fighter with a 
promising record of 15 victories, 
15 knock-outs and one defeat, 
stepped in at a moment’s notice. 

“This guy doesn't need to 
worry about my virus, he needs 
to worry about my left hook try- 
ing to rake his head off," Mor- 
rison said. “He’s a much better 
standard of opponent than I 
planned to meet after a year’s 
lay-off, but Fm looking forward 
to it - 1 feel healthy; everything’s 
fine." If only it were. 


Scotland the brave lived up to 
their historic reputation yes- 
terday by naming Gregor 
Townsend, their most instinctive 
and creative talent, as captain 
for next week's international 
against Australia at Murrayfield, 
writes Chris Hewett. . 

It is always a bold move to 
place the burdens of leadership 
on a determined individualist 
but the Scottish selectors believe 
Townsend is no longer the free- 
thinking maverick of old. 

The versatile Northampton 
back takes the reins from Rob 
Wain wright, who led the Scots 
to the brink of a Grand Slam last 
season but who is now struggling 
with a groin condition. Scott 
Hastings, the most-capped 
Scottish player, also came 
under consideration but was 
finally overlooked, although he 
is named in a 21-strong squad. 


Townsend was last season's 
vice-captain and led a Scottish 
XV against the Barbarians in 
the Dunblane Memorial match 
at the start of the season. 

. Gary Armstrong* his half- 
back partner during last sum- 
mer’s tour of New Zealand said 
be “puts the spark into the 
team and leads by example." 

One awkward question lacing 
the selectors is where to play the 
23-year-old. Townsend set the 
1995 Five Nations’ Cham- 
pionship alight with some 
virtuoso performances as oulade- 
balt but he is playing regularly 
in the centre at dub level and wfll 
have to do so against the Wtlla- 
bies if the selectors insist on pick- 
ing Craig Chalmers. 

Yesterday the Scottish camp 
indicated that they might wait 
until the morning of the game . 
before naming their line-up 


and would also consider tire use 
of tactical substitutions under a 
change of rules ratified by the 
International Board last month. 


Minnows on a hiding 


SCOTUtfO SQUAD (VtaaMto, MoiqtUl. 
9 Novanbcr 9): BackK GAaacCrong (New 
carta). CCtwlww (MetaMj.RMi— w Hart- 
dan SeoabAI. S Haattap flManonan), K 
Login (Starting Oounty), B Rsdpoth (Melrose), 
R Shepherd (MebtMB). A g t ^ M T (HeMdt), 
D Stark (Mafcoaa), G Townsend (Nonhawp- 
mo80B. F orw a r d!. (Warns). Sa- 
fe (Cunet. D Won (Balt), KMdtamfc (Sartos 
County), S Monoy (Bedfcrt), E Peter* (Bath), 
I Smith (Oouceaa), T Smith (WatsoruansJ, 
B s m ar t qanhjWi AcaHemcttt). E Wal- 
lace (GHK). 6 Weir (Newcastle). 


Basketball 

RICHARD TAYLOR 


■ Lawrence Dallaglio’s fears of 
being called up for military 
service in Italy were dispelled 
yesterday. Dallaglio, whose fa- 
ther is Italian, could have been 
conscripted after entering the 
country for Wasps’ match 
against Milan today but the 
player has acquired a vital 
entry in his passport from the 
Italian embassy which prevents 
him from being conscripted. 


Upsets wfll be as thin on the 
ground as high-scoring English- 
men ths weekend when Bud- 
weiser League dubs bring to bear 
foe full weight of their American- 
stacked line-ups in the first round 
of the Classic Cola National 
Cup. 

Only the top three clubs 
from last season’s First Division 
- Ware Rebels. Coventry Cru- 
saders and Cardiff Phoenix - 
have been permitted a tilt at the 
Budweiser heavyweights who 
are allowed to use up to five 
Americans in their line-ups. 


compared with two per team in 
the First Division. 

Sheffield Sharks visit Coven- 
try, whose player-coach. Dip 
Donaldson, wishes he could use 
his 7ft lin older brother James, 
an NBA veteran. As wefi as fac- 
ing Sheffield's American quar- 
‘ tet of Todd Can thorn, Chris 
Finch, Voise ‘Winters and Deon 
Hanes, the Crusaders will also 
have to deal with the 6ft 8in 
Roger Huggins. 

The League's top two dubs. 
Leopards and Chester Jets, 
meet in the tie of the round. 
Chester's 94-90 overtime league 
defeat against Leopards last 
mouth was their only loss in six 
games. 


Britons’ big impression 


head out into foe Atlantic here 
•tomorrow, both Pete Goss and 
Tony Bullimore noil know they 
have made a bigger impression 
in the host country, France, than 
they have achieved at home. 

All week, queues of people 
200 yards long and four deep 
have snaked -their way to .foe 
pontoons where the 16 yachts, 
aU but Goss’s 60 feet long, have 
been going through their final 



preparations. Last Sunday 
alone, 17,000 people turned up 
to view not just their sporting he- 
roes but foe amazing boats they 
will drive for between 110 and 
120 days, 24 hours a day. 
through some of the most 
treacherous seas and condi- 
tions as they circle Antarctica. 

Nor was the o rganisat ion en- 


tirely sure how many competitors 
there would be. Fifteen are defi- 
nite with foe case of foe recently 
qualified [Raphael Dinelli still be- 
ing considered. Hungary's Nan- . 
dor Fa, Belgium’s Patrick de 
Radigues, and Canada’s Gerry 
Roufe complete foe outside chal- 
lenge to an event organised by .ft.- . 
and still dominated ty the French. . 

Sporting foe most radical ap- 
proach is Yves Parlier, whose 
Aquitaine Innovations has cost 
another £125,000 to beef up a 
mast and supporting beams 
which let him down in last year’s 
single handed transatlantic race. 

It gives him a swivelling mast of 
foe land more favoured by mul- 
tihulls,^ which should mean more 
speed but can also mean more 
problems where there is no one 
to solve them. Parlier also hag to 
worry about Christophe Augrn, 
twice a winner of the BOC 
race, whose Geodis looks to be 
a formidably powerful machine.' 

There are two women in the 
race. The irrepressible Isabelle 
Autissier in her new £lm PRB, 
complete with foe same son of 
paging keel featured on - 
Cross’s Aqua Quorum, and 
Catherine Chabaud in the 
rather alder Whirlpool 

Autissier was strongly ahead 
m foe last BOC race until her . 
yacht was first dismasted and 
then lost as she was rescued by 
the Australian navy. “I have new- 
er had any nightmares about 
that." she said yesterday. “It’s -■ - 

part of my life, part of my job. 

You cannot take revenge on the 

sea or the wind." _ 
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7 sport 

Are the FA not aware that absence makes the heart grow fonder 
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Just like the national curriculum. 
Government policies and the Royal 
family, football has had to chaie 
with the times. Indeed, many of the 
recent changes means it is ap- 
proaching the millennium in a 
healthier state than ever before in- 
stead of being dragged kicking and 
screaming into the 21st century. 
However, it still seems that the game 
is undergoing a programme of plas- 
tic surgery that threatens to gwe it 
an ugjy countenance and render ii un« 
recognisable from the beautiful game 
it was designed to be. 

Tike this week for example. Not 
only has the idea resu rface d-. at the 
■ suggestion of two German television 

companies— that a match should con- 

sist of three periods of 30 minutes 
rather than the traditional two halves 

(a proposal which would concede fur- 
ther ground to television in the pow- 
er struggle for football’s supremacy), 
but the Football Association has an- 
nounced plans for a 12-moxuh sea- 


son to avoid fixture congestion. Is the 

FA not aware that absence makes the 

heart grow fonder, of tbe “scarcity 
value of the game”, as the agent Jon 
Holmes put it? 

Obviously not, but as we ap- 
proadryet another period of post- 
poned games due to international 
matches, the feet is that domestic fix- 
ture congestion is thr eatening to 
make a mockery of the notion that 
football is a simple gatn*» affording 
simple pleasures. 

'Hme was when a fan’s week con- 
sisted of Saturday afternoon gun**, 
with the odd midweek dash thrown 
in for good measure. Now, you pays 
your money and yon take your 
chances: Friday night; Saturdays 
(mooring dr afternoon for heaven’s 
sake); Sundays at 1pm or 4pm; Mon- 
day, Tuesday and "Wednesday nights; 
and even Thursdays oooccasicais. Sky 
weren’t joking when they promised 
“football seven days a week”. 

But it’s easy to blame Rupert 


Murdoch and his millions for a fix- 
ture list as haphazard as Estonia's 

timekeeping. Surely Sky’s ody crime 

was to have offered financial carrots 
to the Premier and Football t cagues 
w h ich nei t her could resist? In the lat- 
ter's case the deal is worth £125m over 
five years, money the League calls 
“the lifeblood of the smaller dubs”. 

Bat it comes at a cost Tbe Chad- 
ton manager, Alan Curbishley, 
t hinks the League has been held to 
ransom by Sky: “That Shy marii- the 
Football League kick on on a Fri- 
day night says it an to me as to where 
the power lies. It makes my job hard- 
er because if you play on Friday 
night, you’Dwatdi a game bn the Sat- 
urday and probably lave to assess po- 
tential opponents on Sunday too.” 

Charlton are among those First 
Division duhs who face a backlog 
of postponed games due to in- 
teiuational involvement. “We farced 
the issue over taiernattnnal players." 
Curbishley says, “and we know we 


Olivia Blair 



ON SATURDAY 


can’t have our cake and eat it- But 
you can’t ask fans to watch a team 
without three of its top stars. They're 
the ones being mucked around.” 

Tbe dub versus country situation 
takes cm a more ludicrous hue in 
Charlton’s case when you consider 
that their England Under -21 players 
were released for a game that at- 


tracted less than 4,000 fans and 
folded the postponement of a game 
that would have drawn around 10,000 
to Tbe \felley. But Curbishley is also 
unhappy about the midweek fixture 
1st which, last Tuesday, saw* the 
Robins having to travel to Iranmere 
and Manchester City to Southend. 

However, organising a fixture list 
to please everybody all of the time 
is no easy matter. It involves a 
lengthy process which begins in Oc- 
tober to be ready for the following 
August It is a far cry from the ISSOs 
when, with only 12’dubs to consid- 
er, a ballot determined which clubs 
would play at home on the first Sat- 
urday -arid the dubs worked the rest 
out themselves. From 1915 to l%7 
tbe League paid a little lawyer called 
Charles Sutcliffe 1 50 guineas for a fis- 
wre list winch took three days to com- 
plete and was mvariahh- so foolproof 
that the first draft seldom needed 
more than eight changes, a standard 
even the most modem computer 


can't better. Sutcliffe's chans re- 
sembled a chequcrhoard of 924 red 
and white squares, each club being 
allocated a different number each 
season. Apparently the only mistake 
he ever made was once to mix up 
Sheffield Wednesday with United. 

In 19b7 the League's secretary. 
Alan Hardaker, pan! £40(1 for the 
copyright of Sutcliffe's system, but 
computers s»x>n rendered it obsolete. 
However, the same criteria still have 
to be taken into uccutmt today, such 
as holiday dates like Christmas and 
new year when no club wants to play 
away; midweek variations (curry dub 
has its own preferences depending on 
focal customs); cash How- (no dub can 
have three or more home games in 
a row. and none want a derby fixture 
on the first day of the season, a tra- 
ditionally lucrative fixture date): lo- 
cal problem** (Bury. Stockport, 
Manchester Citv and Rochdale all 
warn to avoid dashes with Manchester 
United, as do both Evcrton and 


Tranmerc with Lh cq\x>l ); policing 
(Scarborough and York are 41 miks 
apan >vt policed by the same fume 
so they can't play at hwne cm the same 
day): and events oufride football 
like the Grand National, party con- 
ferences and the Nottingham Goose 
Fair which affect teams in Liverpool. 
Brighton. Blnckpi>oi. Bournemouth 
and Nottingham with regard to the 
police and transport tacilities. 

So it's mevitubk- that ixv.Lsional- 
iy D;u1inglon will have tii play 
Torquay at Christmas and West Ham 
fans will hare to gel up at 5.\monNew 
Year’s Day to catch a ci wfa to Maine 
Rond, as happened I.lsI year. But 
we’re not asking lor miracles here, jwt 
a little restraint. Making the Cuca- 
Cola Cup a one-legged atfjir might 
help, but then that is tinkering wuh 
football's traditions as much us ex- 
panding the Ihture lia is. Char ^Sut- 
cliffe must be lumisig in his grave. 

Oli via Blair is , wwuw tJilor ,»/ 
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Wounded Lions 
go down fighting 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADRELD 

reports from Lancaster Park, 

Christchurch 

New Zealand 32 

Great Britain 12 

u 

; ^ri tain's w alking , wounded stag- 
gered and limped away with ail 
the unwanted luggage of a se- 
ries of new records as they 
went down to their third defeat 
in New Zealand here yesterday. 

The tourists started with six 
men who should not have 
played and suffered injuries 
that deprived them of two oth- 
ers. The record books tend to 
miss that sort of background in- 
formation - what they win re- 
member is that this was Great 
Britain’s biggest losing margin 
against the Kiwis and only the 
second whitewash in a series. 

It was also, by any dispas- 
sionate measurement, the end 
of the least successful tour of a 
major league-playing nation 
that the Lions have ever en- 
dured: they will fly home to- 
morrow without having won a 
game in New Zealand. 

And yet among this chroni- 
cle of disaster, there was much 
that was brave and admirable in 
Britain’s efforts last night. 

Two of their most vital play- 
ers, Bobbie Goulding and Andy 
Farrell, could only play after be- 
ing given painkilling injections. 
Others, luce Stuart Spruce and 
kKris Radlinski, . chose not to 
Nfoave the needle, playing 
"through considerable pain in- 
stead, while Alan Hunte and 
Daryl Powell both turned out 
despite medical advice against 
doing so. 

“I wouldn’t be critical of any 
of the players and I would be 
very disappointed if anyone 


else was,” their coach, Phfl 
Larder, said. “I felt that every- 
one out there gave me 100 per 
cent and you can’t ask for more 

than t ha t ” 

Farrell was a typical case of 
going beyond any reasonable 
caD of duty. “He was told he 
shouldn’t play because of the 
muscle tear in his side, and it 
was only Andy appealing to me 
to let him go out there as cap- 
tain that saw him play,” Larder 
said. Farrell had to run up and 
down the touchline 15 minutes 
before the game to assess 
whether his injections had 
worked. Like others who should 


Another brave effort from 
the Great Britain Academy 
side could not prevent them 
also going down to a white- 
wash in their series against 
tbe Junior Kiwis. TFaibiig by 
18 points midway through 
tbe second halL the young Li- 
ons Ebogbt back to lose 37-36. 
Ian Kniotf, Gary Broadbent, 
John Clarit£,PaniADdersoD, 
Ian VPatson and Nathan Mc- 
Avoy scored their tries. 

have been titling safely in the 
stands, he shirked nothing, 
-demonstrating a spmt far which 
this beaten touring party will get 
all too little crediL • 

Farrell’s henchman. Denis 
Betts, was another who stood 
our. On the day be equalled 
Cliff Watson’s 25-year-old 
record as Britain’s most capped 
forward, Betts also achieved the 
distinction of scoring a try in 
each match of the series. 

His touchdown after three 
minutes, spotting a giro in the 
comer from dummy hafij briefly 
made it seem possible that 
Great Britain could defy med- 


ical science, but it was not to be 
a happy 31st international for 
Bens, however well he played 
individually. Within five min- 
utes, the Kiwis had drawn lev- 
el, John Tram going through 
some substandard defence for 
a converted try. 

New Zealand dominated 
from that point onwards, but 
were held at bay until 12 min- 
utes before half-time, when the 
match suddenly fell apart for 
Great Britain, with three quick 
tries killing off tbeir hopes of sah 
vaging anything from the series. 

SiaceyJones and Steve Kear- 
ny combined to send in Ruben 
Wiki to begin the collapse and, 
when Goulding’s attempt to 
pass to Hunte was intercepted 
bv Gene Ngamu, it was alrooet 
all over. Another ill-fated 
Goulding. initiative saw New 
Zealand ag^in turn defence into 
attack, Tinra picking off the 
Rrrttdr sarmn-halfs chip trv-tr and 
Ngamu releasing Sean Hoppe. 

Iestyn Harris’s pass sent 
Adrian Morley charging over to 
fan a few embers of hope. They 
glowed fitfully for 10 minutes 
before New Zealand again 
showed hew dangerous they are 
direct from foe scrum, Jones 
and Ngamu sirring foe British 
defence apart far Hoppe to 
claim his second. ’ 

Matthew Ridge claimed foe 
final points of foe game and se- 
ries, converting a try which he 
scored out of nothing, his fourth 
goal underlining his contribu- 
tion to this increasingly confi- 
dent Kiwi side as foil-back, 
captain, and kicker. His other 
role, as wind-up merchant, was 
responsible for one of the more 
bizarre endings to any player’s 
Tfest career. 

Powell bad already an- 
nounced that he would be re- 



tiring from internationals after 
this, his 33rd appearance for his 
country, to concentrate on his 
new job as player-coach at 
Keighley. However, he proved 
unwilling to bow out in a quiet 
or orthodox manner. 

FoweD tangled with Ridge, af- 
ter foe Kiwi captain had al- 
legedly “sledged” another 
Bmish player. The Great Britain 
centre then appeared to be sent 


off for what he said to the ref- 
eree, Steven Clark, but somehow 
managed to return to foe field 
for foe last two minutes. It was 
later confirmed that Jftwell had 
indeed been sent off for “foul 
and abusive language” rather 
than merely sin-binned, and he 
has had to apologise to the in- 
ternational judiciary for his un- 
scheduled reappearance with 
which he brought down the 


curtain on a stubborn and 
durable Test career. 

There was something almost 
symbolic about iL Britain badly 
beaten but unwilling to accept ii 
gracefully, brought bade up to 
quota by a player who was not 
even allowed to be there. There 
was a courage about this defeat 
that deserves to be remembered 
despite foe statistics of this mis- 
erable month in New Zealand. 


Uphill task: PHer CUirkc - the 
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Tennis 

Magnus Gustafison became the 
first semi-finalist at the Paris 
Open yesterday when he pot con- 
troversy over let calls to one side 
to beat Marc Rosset, 6-2, 3-6, 6-2. 

Rosset and Gustafsson got 
into prolonged discussions with 
the. chair umpire. Rich Kauf- 
man, over the electronic let de^ 
tector used to feel the ball 
dipping the net on servic e. Tb e 
device replaced the judge sitting 
with his finger on the oet who 
was considered to be in danger 
of being hit by tennis balls com- 
ing past at high speed. 

Rosset did not think much of 
the machine. *T think there’s a 
better way than to spend so 
much money for a machine 
that does not. work.” Rosset 
said. “If you are serving more 
than 200kph [125mph], and foe 
ball is passing dose to the net 
maybe the vibration is going to 
mate the tiring beep.” 


The tournament supervisor, 
Mark Darby, ^ was summoned “hi 
the second [set] we bad some 
problems and we tried to adjust 
die sensitivity of tbe machine. In 
tire third set there were no prob- 
lems. One thing for sure, it has 
to touch foe net to make a 
sound-”^ was Darby’s contribution 
to a debate that provided more 
excitement than foe match. 

Monica Seles and Jennifer 
Capriati moved closer to foeir 
first meeting since 1992 when 
they both won in the Ameritech 
Cup in Chicago yesterday. 

Seles, who shares foe world 
No 1 ranking with Steffi Graf, 
defeated Irina Spirlea 7-6, 6-2, 
in their quarter-final taking ad- 
vantage of 33 unforced errors 
-and 12 double-faults by the 
Romanian. Capriati, ranked 
50th and a late entry in Chica* i 
go, put out the No 8 seed and 
defending champion, Mag- 
dalena Maleeva, 6-3, 5-7, 6-1 in 
the second round. 


Taylor lets his team down 
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Snooker 

DennisThylor failed to prevent 
Belgium produring a shock vfo- 
tt»iy 'in foe World Cup In 
Bangkok yesterday and admit- 
ted: “1 let the boys down." 

Thylor lost a 57-minute de- 
ciefing frame to Bjorn Han- 
eveer as his Ulster trio slipped 
to a 5-4 Group A defeat *Tm 

not pulling my weight” said the 

47-year-old former worid dra m - 

pksi; ’B^or hK now secured just 
one of foe tix frames he has con- 
tested in the 20-nation eveoL 

At one stage foe Irish three- 
some led 4-2, with Joel Swail 
and Tfcrry Murphy making up 
for their captain’s poor form. 
But a break of 75 enabled 
Mario to beat Murphy and pull 


the score back to 4-3, and 
-Delsemme added a run of 58 
against Swail and suddenly the 
match was tied. 

Northern Ireland now play the 
group leaders, foe Republic of 
Ireland, today. In Group B, 
Canada recorded their second 
successive 8-1 win to overtake 
Scotland, who play South Africa 
this evening. The Canadians 
defeated Singapore with their 


bidoux against Bernard Thy. 

England slipped 1-0 behind 
against China when they began 
their second match in Group G 
The world No 5. Nigel Bona, al- 
ready beaten by Dubai accoun- 
tant Masood AJril against foe 
United Arab Emirates, lost on 
a respotted Marie to Tho Shan. 


Langer takes 
share of lead 
in Hong Kong 


Bernhard Langer kept up his 
chances of a confidence-boost- 
ing win in foe Alfred Dunhill 
Masters in Hong Kong yester- 
day with a four-under-par 67 to 
take a joint share of the lead. 
Laager, who has now gone 13 
months without a victory and 
failed to win a European Tbur 
event for tbe first time in 17 
years, is one of four leaders at 
j the halfway stage on 133. 

The German is joined by 
New Zealand’s Paul Deven- 
port, Taiwan's Hsieh Yu-shu and 
Park No-seqk, of South Korea. 

“Every win is nice although 
victory here wiQ not make up for . 
missing out in Europe this 
year,” Longer said. “But it , 
would certainly be good to win j 
to end the season on a positive 
note and get my confidence 
back.” 

Europe's No 1, Colin Mont- 
gomerie, still suffering from 
the effects of jet-lag, returned 
his second successive 69 to lie 
five behind foe leaders, while 
Ernie Els, fresh from winning 
his third successive World 
Match Play title, added a 69 to 
his first-round 71. 

Lauxa Davies was four shots 
off foe lead after foe first round 
of foe Tbray Japan Queens Cup 
in Azuma yesterday. Davies, 
who is chasing her ninth win of 
foe year ana her second ia 
Japan, fired a one-under-par 71. 

The three-day tournament 
for a top prize of $11X500 
(£75,000) will end the race for 
the 30 places in foe Tbur Cham- 
pionship, foe season-ending 
event in Las Vegas from 21-24 
November. Karrie Webb, of 
Australia* tops foe list with 
847,903pts, followed by Davies 
with 827,483. 


Basketball 

New \tMK, Lob An&les and Phoenbc were 
among the eigir sites chosen on 
Wednesday tbr me inaugural Women's 
National Basketball Association season 
due to start next summer, val AcKer- 
man, the league president, announced 
Pnoenix, los Angeles (Lahersl, Sacra- 
mento and Utah MS comprise the West- 
ern Conference, while New vbrk. 
Chartods, Clevdand and HoLSton mate 
up the Eastern Conference. The two- 
merm schedide w# tie released in Feb- 
ruary as wW the team names and logos. 

The WNBA Draft wffl occur on 28 April 
wth tranlng camps opening 28 May and 
the re@jlar season beginning on 21 
June. US Women’s national team 
members Rebecca lobo and Sheryl 
Swoopes became the first ftw players 
to commit to the league last week. 

B ob sl eigh 

The Great Britain Olympic bobsleigh 
team’s lucrative sponsorship deal with 
ZOnussi wS commie despite the recent 
drug case In which Mark Tout was 
banned tor life. 


Lennox Lewis sun does not know the 
date of his fi£n adjust Oliver MeCaD 
tor the vacant World Boxing Council 
hesvywe&rt title. The promoter Don Wig 
has suggested two alternative dans: li 
January m Nashville, Tennessee, or 8 
Februaiy in Britain. L&nfe has been watt- 
sig tor a Ode chance since he stopped 
Lionel Butler m a WBC find eliminator 
in Sacramento in May last yean 

Cricket 

Paul Smith, the aS-rounder released at 
hteownrequestbyW&rwicKshirelnAu- 
after 16 seasons at Ed^aaston, has 
sigied a one-year contract with Shrop- 
shire. 

Shahid Nark, the 21-year-oH Pakistan 
seamer who took 5 tor 54 on Ws Test 
debut a&tnst Zimbabwe two weeks 
a0X ® to join the Northern Leap* side 
Kendal as their professional in 1997. 


TODAY'S. 

NUMBER 


loom 


The pesetas (£500,000) that 
the CatatoiT^rmis Federation 
ere fo sq«Kf ^pbnsqrfng five 
promfeing pfayeraon;cbridltion 
that theyjpay back the mon- 
ey'rffftfyroakefoetop 100 
in the wodd rankings. 


Shahid AJhdi hit e#rt tours and four sor- 
es in his 36-ban 66 as Pakistan 
crushed Zimbabwe by rone wickets in 
Lahore yesterday to take a 2-0 lead m 
their three-match limited -cnero senes. 
Saeed Anwar made 84 not out 
SECOND ONE -DAY IKTEJtfunONAL (L». 
hera): Zmoatwe 1 95 t-19.1 cvers; A ftoner 
51: Safari Musntaa 46-3i: Pahsan 196 tor 
1 (2ftJ oxwv Saeed Arr^ar S4ro. Shcrnd Afn 
deekW dtemte tyatoowdwfawdMfca 
iMd 241 Wt MriM. 

nraw CU PTRM HflUUR ONE-mr UMREP- 
OVERS SERIES (Cuwahall. bvba): Ausraxa 
?3S to 6 1 50 ww M Bev.ui 79. M JSjler 
53noi; SouUi «nca 239 for 2 145 a Hib- 

son 68 . 1 KlUBener B3ro). Soutt Africa Mil 
by wtdeeta. Sorias ctandteK i Souy 

Africa IP6. Ptsli; 2 Vtoa ■5-3>: 3 Ausvana 

(5-lk 

SUPEftSPORI SBaESflonnarly CaMIa&yl 
Flrat day; Capa Town: western Auvmoe 220 
(J Comrmns 81no. H Acl-eroun 51: R Bryson 
4-641: Northern Tiasai 95 tor ?. Dgrtwt 
KUU5far50fi«toSMi USno. MBnars 
73. S PoftX* 59no> v Border. PaaA B&Umd 
268 fL Ferrara 127: C Engksh &6&>: GnqtB- 
Lmd Wes 7 tor 0. 

CycBng 

Eddy Gratis, of the United States, took 
the leader's yelbwietsey yesterday -.vtien 
he won the 2.1 tonmetres |3-3 milesi 
prolo^je in the second Tour of China. 
Grag», of the US Postal Serwce. fin- 
ished the time tnal m 3mm S.CUOsec, 
1.5sec ahead of compatnot Andy &sh- 
Op of the NutraFig-Cotorado team. The 
cyclists m the 10 -day event win fintsf. 
in Shan^iai after coven ng a total dis- 
tance of 667.5km (413 miles). 

Football 

The former Norwich, Nottingham For- 
est and Notts County sinter Justin 
Fashanu scored on his debut for Mira- 
mar Rovers in a 4-2 New Zealand Na- 
tional Lease wm over MehtUe United 
less than three Cays after joining the 
dub. 

WhMw Town's ft Cup first-round ue with 
Hull Crty wtd now be played at Scar- 
borough’s McCain Stadium on Sunday 
17 November. 

Ipswich Town’s top scorer Ale* Mattne 
e to undergo a tfwJder operation which 
is almost certain to keep him out for 
the rest of the season. 

Wycombe Wanderers’ new manager 
John Gregory has named Richard Hid. 
the farmer Oxford United anc Northamp- 
ton rrudfieWet as hs asssaara manaeec 
Hill had been Reading's first-team 
coach. 

Arsenal's Coca-Cda Cup third-round re- 
play against Stoke at Highboy on 
Watoesday 13 November wh| be tele- 
vised bve by Sky Sports. 

0WUNO UNMR-21 SQUAD IBmpeon tflv 
Meal C&mptoMMp (tevp TWn v CmxU. 
PM. 8 U w iw b w p ore iQyaa » btt\ n»- 
AM Mncn: Nmam tOaiML Sdknm tAs- 
toi Vfeft, Had iCwertry i. TbsKtwr iWnefcOani. 
PUtony (CMtea). lOartom. P Me 
iMonowster UM). CwbM fDertiyj. Bstl iMjr- 
ctmter Uioi. Tbonpaea iLwerroon. HoHm* 
iBpmr g i a ni'. Stump ifctekoestnxifji'. EaVe 
(»ler«iij. Oy*r (Cttoi Patoi. H«Mr uncev 
ten. S e ew u aft ilpsweru. Branch ibertcni. 
H m uteg u laened vtteneat*,), totn n*. 
snram). 


A1HSD DtMOU. MASTERS (HMf NeroD tMd- 
ta£ i t. rm < l r ound kot*k 133 Hurti ^u-yxj 
Ildi! tr 66: Pam .V>UMt .S Kail 666’; P tto 
ventnn NZ) S3 70. S Lanpvr iGm 66 67 134 
S Leant-* ia^i 7064: B ilhrai 67 67. 

A Mocto iUSl £6 63: S laworh lAuv 66 £ 6 : 15 
%si*i « (LSI 6& GO: Kane ttaa* w ,s Km 
6« 70. J36 C K mpf Mi 71 65: W G IX, 

71 6&. G Ciaamen .its) 7066: J Cooper lAual 
66 67- S Ij>tof lUS. 67 69. 137 >L Gue?, IF. > 
£3 PA. 7 Vircy iTtoi 6e 09: D Cole iSifii 67 
?b. B Hu£k lAubi 71 SeiKtBd: 138 C 
ICB' C9 Gft 140 E EMSA) 7 1 69. 

141 SBJIWMO; 71 70. 

SNM&N WORtD 0KH (Bnuaon. Gaortfa) 
UaAg firM-rouod scans (US tsUesa soct- 
•dj: 65 T onnonger. K F Knbilo 1 NZ 1 68 C 
StoSi?-. F&MJies, J Co&tS HixftNPrt* em >. 
B9P8on9nu« iGBK DCJwprolSiwlrGMnika 
iGB 1 . U McNuly Cunr. p S:e«en 70 LI Cjl- 
D law: L Parearo ift-jv: P Harwtti- 
ran iin. : - bwi 9Cs S K»w C ktxw- 71 p 
I tairwj- nn-: a law iCSl. J NcMauv: J Roe 
5«i <»Sl; S A&WI INa U Mdaii iGB; E Itowro 
iAig<: c Wiiams. iGB*. P J tavaa Outers: 73 
U A tew: iSpi. J tWv: F ZoeSer. S FcVS iGSi: 
£ Fn-ae <GB>. 73 BCimdvar. M Giwiwrj’. ISupi. 
P Bum .G&: PCu», P Waton Qffl. M WW3 
iGBi. S Tmarse (GB.': B GOoscn ISA). A Far. 
trana iSm 1 : A Cuacom igb> 74 A Cete iGcn. 
7S M Oaia iGSe. A IUW iGR}. 76 P HKNpm 
>Smh: P D Iceunssan iSbci: BWdtRnn iGBi. P 
aitott-, [At*). 77 J Pane ,G3i 

Ice hockey 

•Ore Bogan 4 Hanlons 4 lot); toflxm 5 Mr B 
lanom. X Plvooeiphia A Tampa Boy 3 

Motor racing 

Nissan announced yesterday rt would 
develop a new GT car for the Le Mans 
2<-hour race in France next June. The 
new car, to be named a Nissan R390 
GT1. isill be powered by a Nssan- 


D«*ris Betts {white shirt) tries to keep Britain on the move in Christchurch yesterday Photograph: Simon Baker/Empics 


NEW ZEALAND: Rtdfio lAWVvi; Hoppo lAudt 
bnP. wnu (CaiBcrrei. Ttran iCanwtw'. Em 
lAuctendi: Npmi lAuMandX Jonas lAUtendi: 
tnt iSouih Quecnsbndi, En lAwMQnd). Poi»- 
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land 

Larder 


Phil Larder had vunc wckxmu. - 
gotvd news >cslcrdav when he 
was appointed coach of 
Sheffield Ejt;leM. 

Larder, the lV*mvr Witines anJ 
Keiglilex' coach, will reiurn from 
Great Britain's disa>tn.ius tour - 
which he has been in ch.trye ot 
- lo suo-ced Gan Hetheringion. 
the founder of the Facies u ho 
left foe elub this week to become 
chief cxeeuliw of Leeds. 

The announcement was made 
within two hours ot Britain's third 
Test defeat in New Zealand. 
Speaking from Christchurch. 
LanJersaiti “Sheffield Eagles are 
one of foe real success stories of 
rugtw' league and I am proud and 
honoured to aax*pt the position.” 

Ironically, Larder succeeds 
his own assistant in the Great 
Britain camp, Hcthcrington, 
who flew home early from the 
tour to take up his new position 
at Headingley, Hcthcrington 
said; “Phil is a tremendous 
signing. He has worked at eveiy 
level and is very ambitious to 
lake a team to foe top. He will 
find foe Eagles players very re- 
ceptive and eager to learn. I 
wish him ev ery success.” 

Larder, a former player with 
Oldham and Whitehaven, was 
the Rugby League's first direc- 
tor of coaching from J9S2 to 
1986. He later coached Widnes 
and Keighley' and was assistant 
to the Great Britain coaches. 
Maurice Bamford, Malcolm 
Reilly and Ellery Hanley, before 
succeeding the latter in time for 
foe 1995 World Cup. 

The Sheffield president, Ter- 
ry Shaman, who has succeed- 
ed Heiherington us chief 
executive, said: "I have known 
Phil Larder since 1981 and 
have admired his outstanding 
record in coaching and (cam 
management. His availability at 
this time represents a golden op- 
portunity for the Eagles." 
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developed 3.5 Inte twin-turtw V-S en- 
gine and will be styled like a prtxotvpe 
sports car. Nissan has vet to deUJ its 
entnes tor next jear's Le Mans but three 
of the new cars will porncapjte in the 
GT1 category of the race. Porsche TUT? 
won the endurance race last war. 

Rugby League* 

Eighteen amateur clubs will compote 
with profesaonal sides irem the first 
and Second Dwraorc. tor the nj?it ro rate 
on Super League teams m the 199 7 
Silk Cut Challenge Cup. A total of 72 
amateur teams mil set out on the cup 
trad on 21 Decemnet with Fra and Sec- 
ond Division chibs entering m the third 
round on 25 January. The Hucb> 
League h3ve dropped the idea ot seed 
mg leadmg Super league chibs and ow 
vnH aH now enrer the compel wxi at the 
tourrh-round siage on S Fctxuar,. 

Snooker 

CASTROL HONDA WORLD CUP (Banffcokl: 
GnXIP A: Beh’.ium Dr MM1'<crt' Kvi.jnd C 4 
Cranp C: Cawu ot Sarproon* tt l; (rvuni 
Dt Ciwia 5-4 ,Enjt nm^ tra- ri Bccxr tor 
1-0 10 lao Stun, ft O'SuUnim bi r*K. r*. , 
l-O. P Edbdm M P.my. ftci Gun 1-iV O'Sul 
UC.H1 M Fhon 1 0, Ehacn DT Hua 1 0. Dord 
VS 1 0 WWmGuO. tWon a 1 0. Bond 
Ml OioHua-CTSuiiunurJ 1-Otn WiGus: 
Group D: Wawa hi Mato-^a 6- 1 rv. n itw, 
fra; D Motcan lost 1 0 to S Chonc A CVtw-, 
tH Nfi Ann Srrv, 1-0. M IVulorri M V'inft ten 
Fom 1-0. T»nr. hi Ownp 1<2. W.S.-yrr, tl 

Seng J 0. Morgan Dt Trot 10 . VVikinn tr 
Ciw. 1.0. MorfVin bl Suit 1 0. Cbw. b: 
Toot 1-Or. 

Squash 

Peter Nfcd and ChiK Wafccr have mated 
lo career-best ooatwns of three and tour 
respodivtly m the new world ranlOrtgs 
Nico). the 2'3-jEar-old from troofune near 
Aberdeen, has reached three semi-h- 
note since September, jnd the final of 
the US Open which he lost narrow^ to 
worti No 2 Rodney Eyies. The 29-year 
old Walker c the highest-ranked Eng- 
lishman on the list, produced by thu 
JWesscna Squash r^sooaoon and aa 
headed by Pakistan’s Janshcr Khan, as 
it has been since September 1993. 
LEADING PSA WORLD RAMWGS: 1 Jun- 
tf«rr Wun iPAS; 2 » tyWs iAifil: 3 P Niiul 
iScoi. * C w.-dkrr tEngi: s & Martin lAus’*. 6 
D HaTE- lEujp. T C Rnuani [Aue-); 8 M Oulun- 
er iEH£i. 9 A Hnl iAum; 10 S Parke lEritl 

Tennis 

Bans Bechor has pulled out of ne«t 
week's Stockholm Open because of an 
inflamed tendon in his right ankle. ■ 
raras OPEN (From) Men* single*, quw- 
laraiMlK M Gustafcson tSwei Sc M four 
iSwni G-2 3.6S2. 

LTA WOMEN'S CHALUNtfR (EdtnlM0)) 

Sh^n quarterfliMte D Sditodna 1 C 2 Re?) 
oi J PuBtn iGflj 6-4 S3; S Smm i(3J( ot h 
Circs. IGB) 63 4>6 60; M Mondvi tAuti M 
3 Noonanto tNrfh.' 0-6 S-3 64. 
AMERITECH CUP (CMCBgo) Women * sto> 
0es eeeond iwnft J Copnao |USi bt M Mokw- 
ra iBun 63 67 61: L Davonpon lUS' tn P 
Sums iAi}5 7 -6 6tt B Smuip UeCanhy ffllcV» 
ML WM lUS) 7-567 7-G. Quafler-fkufc M 
Svte i US] bt I Soutoa iRchtii 7-6 6? 
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Chivadze puts faith in proud 


Georgia play 
England next 
Saturday jn their 
first home 
match in World 
Cup history. 
Hugh Pope 
visits Tbilisi and 
meets the men 
who could 
cause a 
commotion in 
the Caucasus 


JR lot of things will be happen- 
ing for the first time when 
iJ^^England play their World 
Cup qualifier against Georgia here 
in Tbilisi on 9 November. And no^ 
body is more aware of that than the 
Georgian trainer and local football 
legend. Alexander Chivadze. 

.As the day of the big match rapid- 
ly approached, Chivadze was still 
just settling into his first office as 
the first manager of the first Geor- 
gian national football squad, 
preparing for their first match ever 
against England. 

The sharp-eyed Georgian train- 
er is a man of few words. He has 
even fewer illusions about the 
chances of his team from the five- 
year-old republic against the world- 
famous names of English football. 

“I don’t know who will win. Be- 
fore the game, both sides have the 
same chance.” Chivadze said. “In 
football you have only one rule: stop 
them scoring against you, and get- 


ring against you, and get- 
1 side to score.” 


ting your side to score. 

Georgia looked good in an un- 
lucky 1-0 defeat to Italy in Rome 
in their first qualifying match last 
month. Wiles have good reason to 
remember their trip to Georgia two 
years ago for a Euro 96 qualifier: 
thqr lost 5-0. Players like Georgi 
Kmkladze at Manchester City have 
made a name for themselves 
abroad. And when Chivadze heard 
that his rival. Glenn Hoddle. was a 
born-again Christian, fie felt on 
home ground at last. 

“He may be Christian, but we 
have been Christian for longer. 
Since the fourth century, you 
know.” he said, proudly di gging out 
a big gold crucifix on a necklace 
from the thick carpet of hair under 
his shirt 

Georgia may be a young repub- 
lic. but it is proud of preserving its 
customs in the Caucasus mountains 
between Russia, Turkey and Iran. 
One of those traditions, more re- 
cent and little realised in England, 
perhaps, is that Georgians are sur- 
prisingly good aL football. 

Chivadze should know. He is 41 
years old now. but he still has the 
moustache that marked out his 
hawk-like face when won 52 caps 
for the Soviet Union. He captained 
the side for five years, during which 
liny Georgia supplied up to six play- 
ers to a team that drew its men from 
all ever the Soviet realm. 

“They called me the ‘General of 
the Russian Defence* when the So- 
viet Union beat England 2-0 in 
Wembley m 1984," Chivadze said. 
“Bui until now we have only played 
as dubs. This is the first time wc will 
he playing against the English na- 
tional team." 

During Soviet times, Georgian 




Alexander Chivadze (left), the Georgia coach, and his Under-21 coach, Vlacfimir Gutsayev, in TbflisTs Boris Paichadze stadium 


national pride bad to make do with 
victories by theirpremier club. Dy- 
namo Tbilisi, which served as a vjr~ 
tual national team during the Soviet 
era. In European competition, they 
beat Liverpool 4-2 on aggregate in 
1979 and West Ham. after a fabu- 
lous 4-1 win at Upton Park, by the 
same margin in 1981. 

Those days were lovingly re- 
called by Chivadze's dose friend 
and trainer of the Georgian Under- 
21 side, Vladimir Gutsayev, a star 
midfielder and forward for Dynamo 
Tbilisi who was also capped 22 
times for the Soviet side. “They 
were good Soviet teams, but we 
were better,” Gutsayev said. 

Dynamo Tbilisi can still fill the 
great stadium in the capital. They 
showed all sides of their form at a 
big match in September for the 
Commonwealth of Independent 
Status - the former Soviet Union 
- Cup, defeating Torpedo Moscow 
on aggregate during a home-leg 
match that showed typically Geor- 
gian style. 


Flashes of fast-running brilliance The Georgian fans, bycontrast. The stadium itself 
' left the Russian side standing. The are a remarkably well-behaved Tot age: one sectionlast i 
referee's decisions were, disputed Considering the wild reputation of lacked seats and con 
with shouted displays of a fiery tern- the Caucasus mountain?, there is lit- menacing-looking \ 
perament special to the Caucasus tie sound of diunkenness or row- pieces jutting out of 
mountains. There were also mo- duress in the large crowds, even . In theory it should oi 
ments of lassitude when it seemed after dark in adty that is regular- ‘ 74.000 people, but Cl 
like some players were taking time ly without electricity. • .‘has been known top 

out from an ama- ; . ■ • ,, ~ of li 

teur game -a trait . V. A 

that could pose Youngsters only have cracked tarmac bm 
when u.ej come parts of their bleak housing estates ^ 
temationai sides to ieam the sport. Sometimes the The 

Nothing on the players do not even have hot water 

well-prepared bepi 

pitch, however, mail 

could compare to the explosive an- More poignant are the ira- Tbilisi Here its 29-ye 
tics of Dynamo Tbilisi's manager, proraptu brass bands. These are not co-proprietor, Nkk C 
Roaring like a lion, he would charge ‘ the marching bands of the Euro- up a potent version 
off his bench to stomp along the pean continent, but are more like award winning bee 
sidelines and urge his team on. A a jazz group in a jamming session, called Blunderbuss l 
polite Uefa official was impatient- During the- Torpedo Moscow Georgia as 75p-a-pin 
ly brushed aside and ended up look- match, one lone Georgian trum- Black Panther, 
ing like an embarrassed dog owner peter kept his team company with With such a welcc 
unable to restrain his Great Dane, a series of melancholy solos. friction, with some 300 


The stadinm itself is showing its ■ 
age: one section last month entirely 
lacked seats and consisted only of 
ipenadng-looking welded metal 
pieces jutting out of the concrete. 
In theory it should only hold some 


after dark in a dty that fa regular- 74.000 people, but Qrivadzesaysrt 
ly without electricity. ■ .‘has been known to pack in crowds 

. • • • • of 100,000. ; 


parts of their bleak housing estates 
to Ieam the sport. Sometimes the 
players do not even have hot water 


off his bench to stomp along the 
sidelines and urge his team on. A 
polite Uefa official was impatient- 
ly brushed aside and ended up look- 
ing like an embarrassed dog owner 
unable to restrain his Great Dane. 


I IdmlcHJ ana Georgia is a 

. pretty friendly 

6Stdt6S and, in some ways/ 

. .. . ■ a familiar place. 

IGS til© There is even a 

- . British • micro- 

it water brewery, pufrand 

bepr garden in the 

main street of 
Tbilisi Here its 29 -year-old British 
co-proprietor, Nkk Carratu, brews 
up a potent version of a Camra- 
award winning beer, originally 
called Blunderbuss but reborn in 
Georgia as 75p-a-pint, 5 5 percent 
Black Panther. 

With such a welcome, the only 
friction with some 300 and 700 Eng- 


Photograph: Patrick Pope 

fish fans expected in Georgia is like- 
ly to be the fact that, in addition to 
their black, red and white nation- 
al flag the Georgians sometimes 
also wave thesame white-and-ied 
banner used by England support- 
ers - the flag of St George. 

. Tf the stadium is a monument to 
crumbling Soviet gignnticism, the ‘ 
• building newly assigned in Chivadze 
and the Georgian football federal 
tion a few hundred yards away is a 
reminder, of Georgia’s rich and 
troubled history. When I visited, the. 
view included teenagers lying dnmk 
on tire EttJepaldi ofgrass and pave- 
ment in front of the three-story 
buildmg?s. crumbling facade. 

Thehouse of a grand Georgian 
merchant in Tkarist times, the So- 
viet Union turned the' building 
into a school before independent 
Georgia assigned it to the federa- 
. tion. The stairs are still chipped, the 
paint is cracked and the fluorescent 
lightbulbs are bare. 

Cardboard is piled up in all the. 
corners as toe fedexationistaits to 


fbdtfeafcchgc: 1,238 
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nptyst been capped 


furnish toe place for a national or- 
ganising body and a team that has 
only been .in existence since 
Chivadze was chosen to form it in 
.1993. 

Up in his wood-panelled room, 
Chivadze has so far only managed 
to put in the managers’ essentials: 
a. magnetic board to sort out the 
moves with hisplayers, a huge tele- 
vision screen intoe corner to keep 
an eye on the big matches on Eu- 
rocrat - and perhaps something 
even nwreiniportant for his morale: 
a grainy black-and-white print toat 
caught a moment back in the 1960s 
when three Georgian players, all So- 
viet football heroes, embraced Pele 
on toe pitch in Moscow. 

In . a flying link with a deeper 
Georgian past, toe office heating is 
from a beautiful but chipped 19th 
century , tiled stove that is on a 
preservation list kept by toe Her- 
mitage Museum in St Petersburg. - 

Ifthe buflefing has seen hard times, 
so has Georgian football A pam- 
pered sport m the Soviet era, it hare- 
ly survived as Georgia collapsed in . 
post-Soviet struggles. Civil war broke 

out in 1991 and raged until 19931 The 


last foreign minister., ofthe Soviet - 

mQhaiy gumbramtoe streets ofthe 
capital in 1995. : 

_ Youngsters only have cracked 
tarmac parts of their bleak hous- 
ing estates . to.. Ieam the sport 
Sometimes, the. players do not 
oven havp hot water, after toeir . 
games.Dynamo Tbilisi 'does not . 
even have a sponsor’s name to sew 
on their shirts. The national squad 
does not have its own training 
pitch, and it isonly thanks to a gift 
from Renault that they have a bus 
for the team. ... 

Hardly surprisingly, Georgia's 
bdst players have been snapped np 
abroad: Shota and Arvfl Arveladze ] 

by; Trabzpnspor in Turkey, Temur 
- Ketsbaia by AEKAtije ns iiYGreece, 
andKmkladze, MDcbaiLKavelashvili 
and soon, perhaps, Kakhi Tskha- 
dadzeat Manchester City. . 

Typcally^Chivadze would not be 
drawn on toe problems that his 
team was likely to encounter against 
England. The English goalkeeper 
was obviously highly qualified, he 
said. The defenders were stable. 
The raidfidd was always dangerous. 
And the English strikers were good. ■_ 
As for Hoddle, Chivadze acknowl- - 
edged that his opposite number was 
a very great player. 

“He was a technical player, not 
a usual E^lish player. I am sure bis "• 
team will play good football. I - 
have to say it is one of the best and . 
strongest teams in Europe,” he ad- , 
mitted. 
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Arsenal search 
for due respect 

Guy Hodgson looks ahead to a day 
of local difficulties in the Premiership 


Pl'rhaps because of the media 
pounding that Manchester Unit- 
ed have received in recent days, 
Arsenal are probably giad of the 
distinct lack of attention on 
them even though they are top 
of the Premiership. The Gun- 
ners keep winning and the rest 
of us remain underwhelmed. 

Even in London, Wimble- 
don's progress to third place has 

received more plaudits than 
Arsenal's slightly surprising as- 
cent to the summit. Yet they 
have five wins from their last six 
matches, and wouldn't Man- 
chester United lene a record like 
that at the moment? 

Today Arsenal meet Wim- 
bledon at Selbursl Park know- 
ing that if they get their third 
successive away victory they 
wffl open a three-point gap at 
the top, albeit probably only un- 
til Liverpool and Newcastle 


play tomorrow. Conversely if 
they lose, Wimbledon will take 
a brief (at least it is assumed it 
will be brief) tenure. 

■'They'll be fired up for it," 
Martin Keown, the Arsenal 
central defender, said. “But 
well meet the challenge bead 
on. There's enough experience 
and hunger in our side. That's 
the key to it." 

No one will be more confi- 
dent than Ian Wright, whose 10 
goals in nine games have earned 
him a recall to the England 
squad and who will be relum- 
ing to the stadium where he first 
shot to prominence with Crys- 
tal Palace. “It's a lucky ground 
for him." Known said. “It's go- 
ing to be important for them to 
shut him out of the match." 

Mark Hughes probably re- 
gards Old ThilTord as a lucky 
ground as well and the Chelsea 


French test lies in 
wait for Newcastle 


NICK HARRIS 


Newcastle United will meet 
the French side. Metz, in the 
third round of the Uefa Cup. 
with their manager. Kevin Kee- 
gan. confident that his side are 
well prepared for the chal- 
lenge. “We respect Metz but we 
don't fear them," he said. “At 
the same time we are fully 
aware that French teams always 
seem to do well in Europe."' 

The Metz club president. 
Carlo Moiinari. said: “Newcas- 
tle are obviously the most dan- 
gerous club we could have 
drawn. 1 have no doubt that they 
arc future champions of Eng- 
land and they have great at- 
tacking potential." 

Metz will be especially wor- 
ried about David Ginola's re- 
turn to home territory. Keegan 
said: “David will be going back 
to France and he will have the 
chance to show the French 
team manager what he is all 
about now." 

Keegan's team, the only 
British representatives left in the 
draw in Geneva yesterday, will 
face a first leg away in the 
27.000 capacity- Saint-Sym- 
phoricn stadium on 19 No- 
vember. They will definitely be 
without their £ 15m striker Alan 
Shearer, recuperating from last 
week's groin operation, hut 
Keegan hopes he will recover in 
time for the second leg at St 
James' Park on 5 December. 


Metz finished fourth in the 
French League last season, but 
are in a in mid-table position 
this season. They have played 
in the Uefa Cup three times in 
the past, but they have never 
progressed as far as the quar- 
ter-finals. They advanced to 
the third round this time by 
beating Sporting Lisbon 3-2 on 
aggregate. 

" Internationale remain the 
favourites for the tournament, 
but their trophy-winning cre- 
dentials were 'dented some- 
what when they were taken to 
penalties by the unfancied Aus- 
trian side.* Casino Graz, on 
Tuesday. Inter, who had Paul 
Ince sent off. won 5-3 on spot- 
kicks. Tbe Italian side, trying for 
a third Uefa Cup in seven sea- 
sons. meet Boavisia of Portu- 
gal. Unfancied before the 
tournament. Boavisia pro- 
gressed impressively with a 
5-1 aggregate win over Dy- 
namo Tbiisi of Georgia. 

The three German dubs to 
reach the last 16 avoided each 
other in the next round. Ham- 
burg face arguably the sternest 
test after being paired with 
Monaco. Karlsruhe meet Ab- 
erdeen’s conquerors. Den- 
mark's Brondby. while Schalke 
04 will play the Belgians, Club 
Bruges. 

UEFA CUP ThM-raond drar Use ifti w ito»- 
as le LW Morao) vHamoune Bran*y iDenr 
v -Gefi: Tenerife iSp> v Feyenoo rt 
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•Be 1 ' - Oi ■«•>. IntemaMiete 

id v Soa.au if\n. vafenoa . Beshtc iTiai. 
Frs <g b-s :'J VaeM, teao ntf leg 3 
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Torquay United 



By Nick House 




s 
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Recently . watching the country s 
most improved team. I've pon- 
dered the issue of allcudances. 
Wlut makes inem go down? 

Imagine 1 I 1 K A team, play- 
ing il.s l-'tfi game of the season, 
surpasses the number of virto- 
rics it achieved the preceding 
season. The match, at home, is 
witnessed by a cn avJ lower than 
tor all but :u«< of the previous 
season's games. Yet this is the 
story at lorquay United. The 
crowd for the recent game 
against Doncaster was 1.S43. 
Last season, best forgotten, 
saw 20 crowds ot mer 2.IXK i. 

The knee-jerk reaction high- 
lights increased admission from 
£fi lit £S(tosiior stand I. Bat List 
season's prices were the lowest 
in the League. Justifiably, 
may tv, given the periormanees. 
Prices would have been even 
lower had the chib maintained 
its promise to charge t'4 it the 
team dkl badly . Th'.s policy per- 
ished js Torquay tell will: the au- 
tumn leaves. 

The club’s explanation for 
now charging i> novel: the 
original] figure was £7.5n until 
a fans' forum voted tor rhe ex- 
tra 5i)p. J M Keynes, standing 
in front of me. calculates 3.1 NJU 
a! £b is more than 2.W :it £$. 
This isn't a bad theory consid- 
ering decent Torquay teams 
normally draw 3.l«li crowds. 
JMICs view - we are dead in the 
long fun - means he is yet to 
consider next season's prices. 

Wc need to be mindful of lire 
impact of : wav fans. Grafted on 
to 2,1100 home fans, visitors 
bringing 50. rather than the last 
lot's 500. reduces the croud by 
20 per cent. This can hide true 
trends but not, I fed, in this case. 
There are definitely fewer oT«v. 

livetdevraiui? You've heard 
it before, but lower division 
dubs are most susceptible. And 
while midweek European games 
barelv affect the Premier League 
and first Division, crowds (hop 
throughout the Third Division. 


At Torquay the balance 
sheet's significance has been 
greater than the League table for 
years. The annual O* I.0UU sale 
to a big dub is gixxl buxines; but 
selling four £50.000 players to 
other Third Dhision clubs rep- 
resents lack of ambition. 

Torquay is a chib associated 
more with in. owner. Mike Bate- 
son. than any player or manag- 
er. I have supported and op- 
posed. understood and misun- 
derstood him. offered defence 
against his detractors and dis- 
agreed with his acolytes. After six 
years I'm that confused I can now 
only judge him by the team's re- 
sults. At the moment he is OK. 

But there are those who bit- 
terly recall some of Iasi season's 
events: home terraces gjvcn to 
Plymouth supporters after a 
solemn promise was broken: 
MB'*, contemptuous attitude 
culminating in a laddish maga- 
zine pjraduig an “our support- 
ers are complete dickheads" 
quote: his award of a new con- 
tract to his son-in-law, arguably 

the least popular player in ycaii 

This dissatisfaction gave rise 
lo the rumour that Stevenage's 
leading scorer was runner-up in 
our pljyer of the year award. 
Most adopi a more charitable at- 
titude mr.v . with the exception of 
feelings towards a certain play- 
er. The Phmuuth derision, for ex- 
ample. Was hard to swallow but 
there were safely, and possibly, 
ecunomic aw.i derations. 

Nevertheless. I suspect 1JS00 
of us can understand why an- 
other 5Ui or so are staving 
away - but doe*. Mike BateCon? 
Strangely . had there been a fixed 
£7 charge throughout last sea- 
son we'd probably now be play - 
ing to crowds of iSIWnr more. 

Economics and logic (as ap- 
plied to football I are. after alL 
inexact soences. Pricing may not 
be the only factor but a review 
would he more than an eco- 
nomic gesture. Whoever said a 
winning team attracts the fans? 


striker will be bristling to pul one 
over his erstwhile team-mates at 
Manchester United. Bui things 
have gone so badly for the 
champions in the last 13 days, 
a visit from their former player 
is the least of their worries. 

Indeed when the front page 
of another newspaper boomed 
out yesterday: “Fergie: I could 
Idli myself" supporters who had 
watched their team concede 1 1 
goals in two Premiership match- 
es and then lose a 40-ycar un- 
beaten home record in Europe 
probably empathised. The sur- 
prise in Manchester was that the 
headline referred lo the 
Duchess of Yorit and not the 
United manager. Alex Ferguson. 

“The best cure would be a 
win,” he said. “Nothing changes 
in terms of our players' ability 
and they have the desire. 
Chelsea have a good record 
here so they'll have a bit of con- 
fidence and have a go at us 
which will help." 

As Coventry's manager. Ron 
Atkinson, said' this week: “We'd 
all lave Manchester United’s 
problems". One man who would 
agree is Nottingham Forest's 
Rank dark whose team have not 
won in the League since the 
opening day of the season. For- 
est travel to Aston Villa today 
hoping that the maxim that der- 
bies are great levellers will apply. 

At least Clark can welcome 
back Kevin Campbell. whose 
10-match absence with ham- 
string and ankle problems has 
coincided with Forest's plummet 
to third from bottom. Before he 
was injured he scored four 
goals in four games: since be has 
been missing hardly anyone 
has been able to find the net. 

Derby, too, have been shot- 
shy in recent weeks and like For- 
est are involved in a Midlands 
derby, against Leicester City, 
who have reached the dizzy 
heights of 1 llh place in the Pre- 
miership. Derby, without awin 
from five league matches, will 
hope they meet the opponents 
who were routed bv Liverpool 
rather than the Dr Jekyll side 
of their character that beat 
Newcastle 2-0 last week. 

Another derby sees Wfcst Ham 
travel to Tottenham, who will be 
relieved to get back to normal af- 
ter the emotionally charged 
match at Chelsea last week in the 
aftermath of Matthew Hard- 
ing’s death. “I’ve been a player 
and a manager for a long time." 
Gerry Francis, the Tottenham 
manager, said, “and I’ve seen a 
few minute silences, but it was 
one of the most emotional at- 
mospheres I've ever experienced 
at a game and it must have been 
difficult for both teams." 



Venables 
decides 
to reject 
Rovers 


ALAN NIXON 


John Barnes (right) celebrates his goal against Son with Robbie Fowler (left) mid Patrik Berger Photograph: Allsport 

Liverpool must tighten up 


The Sion coach was encourag- 
ing. but unwilling to reach for 
over-bold predictions. What 
chance do Liverpool have of 
winning the European Cup- 
Winners' Cup? “Good" Alber- 
to Bigon replied. "They are 
among the top three of four 
teams in the competition. I do 
not know how they would do 
against the others." 

His reservations were shared 
by his Liverpool counterpart, 
Roy Evans, who was relieved to 
put a step into his spring by 
qualifying for the quarter-finals 
next March but was aghast at 
the defending of his team. Do 
not be fooled by the apparent 
one-sided nature of Thursday's 
6-3 win or the aggregate, 
they were mighty close to going 
out of the competition. Down 
2-0 after 22 minutes at Anficld 


Guy Hodgson on the lessons that 
must be learned from the Sion show 


and behind again later on away 
goals, Liverpool's sloppy mark- 
ing and tackling put their Eu- 
ropean ambitions in jeopardy 
before they exploited a tiring 
Swiss opposition to score four 
times in the last half hour. 

Even then, if John Barnes 
had not replied immediately to 
Frederic Ch asset’s goal that 
put Sion 3-2 ahead on the night, 
who knows what the tension 
would have done to the home 
side's limbs? 

Certainly, Evans was less 
than euphoric. He was pleased 
to have reached tbe quarter- 
finals but he added: “You can’t 
defend like that against tbe 
top sides in Europe. Taking 


the whole thing into context, we 
were lucky to gel away with iL" 
. Liverpool's main problem 
was their right flank, where Ja- 
son McAteers willingness to 
push forward was not compen- 
sated for by an equal eagerness 
to track back, or by John Scales' 
covering. Fortunately for Scales 
and his fellow defenders, their 
wrongs were rectified by the at- 
tack, principally Steve McMan- 
aman. 

The England winger has an 
infuriating indination to mislay 
the final ball after causing car- 
nage with his dribbling, but on 
Thursday he was exemplary. 
Pushed ahead of Patrik Berger 
when Liverpool went 2-0 down. 


he bewitched Sion's rearguard, 
scoring one goal and playing a 
part in three others. 

Coming on top of an out- 
standing performance in Swit- 
zerland, there was little surprise 
that Bigon singled out McMan- 
aman, along with Berger, for 
praise. “They are the players the 
others look to. The others play 
for them and off them." 

As to how Evans shores a de- 
fence that also looked fragile in 
the Coca-Cola Cup against 
Chariton, he has obvious alter- 
natives in Nefl Ruddock and 
Mark Wright. The latter, who is 
on the mend from a broken 
cheekbone, is probably more 
important, because his advice 
and covering is acknowledged 
by McAteer as an important fac- 
tor m his conversion to a wing- 
back. 


A £500,000 a year salary and a 
£20m budget to spend on play- 
ers has failed to persuade Ter- 
ry Venables take over as the 
manager of Blackburn Rovers. 

Tbe former England coach 
has decided to stay as the di- 
rector of football at Portsmouth 
because of a difference in opin- 
ion on his role at Jack Walker’s 
wealthy Rovers. The main 
stumbling blocks are under- 
stood to have been the control 
of transfer spending and the 
naming of a backroom team. 
Both Venables and Walker 
wanted the major say. 

The Rovers owner is keen to 
have Venables' coaching know- 
how at the dub, bur the former 
Spurs manager would rather be 
in complete charge. 

As the two previous man- 
agers. Kenny Dalglish and Ray 
Harford, found out, the final 
word on transfers rests with the 
millionaire Walker and he plans 
to keep it that way. 

Blackburn were prepared to 
offer Vfenables a lavish wage and 
even the chance of a signing-on 
fee if.be would uproot and 
move north for the first time in 
his career. 

The way. is now open for 
Bruce Rioch to emerge as a 
leading contender for the 
Rovers vacancy. The former Ar- 
senal manager, who has support 
in the Ewood Park dressing- 
room, is working without a 
contract as No 2 to Stewart 
Houston at Queen's Park 
Rangers. 

Grimsby Town, third from 
bottom of the First Division, 
have parted company with their 
manager, Brian Laws. The 
youth coach, John CockeriE wffl 
be in charge for tomorrow’s 
home game against Sheffield 
United. Laws was appointed in 
November 1994 and was al- 
lowed to keep his job in tbe 
wake of the dressing-room in- 
cident which left the Italian 
striker Ivano Bonetti, now with 
T ranm ere Rovers, with a frac- 
tured cheekbone. 

Aston Villa have withdrawn 
Steve Staunton from the Re- 
public of Ireland squad for the 
World Cup qualifier with Ice- 
land in Dublin on 10 November. 
The defender has failed to to 
overcome a hamstring injury 
which has sidelined him for the 
last two weeks. 

■ Lennart Johansson, the 
Uefa president, has given his 
backing to the use of video re- 
plays during matches to help de- 
cide disputed goals. “When it 
comes to goals, we could use 
cameras to avoid making mis- 
takes," he said. “But to stop a 
match to see if a ball was off- 
side - no." 
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; 1 fsmy* Wa •. Not snfftaw fores* 

2 Dert* v Leicester - 

3 Leeds v SunCdand — 

4 Manchester urd v Chetses — 

i 5 Sheffield Wed » Southampton .... — 
j 8 Tottenham West Ham 

7 WrmKedon v Arsenal 


Nationwide League 
First Division 

8 Boitoo vHuddefsftetd 

9 B-adtetl Oh, v Oldham 

10 Ncrjwch w Chariton 

31 (MM Utd v Ipswich 

12 Ron Vale v Birmrr£wi 

13 ftxrsmijuth wWeif Bionraicfi... 

l*QP«vStO** - 

15 Southern i Reading 

IS S*mdon v Manchester City 

17 tranmere v OysuJ 

18 V.’ohjes . Barrule. 

Second Division 

19 Bowremcndh * Bjy 

20 BnteDi Pete's •. (Hi ingham 

21 Ctevw •. V.vamw 

22 ViiiiraU i V.'a'sati 

23 **Xn County •. ShreifcSijuiy 

24 v Biad-aotf 

25 Pynxaul?"# Uiten 

26 Preston v Rotherham 

27 Stockpot v ftrtsw Oty 

28 warfare V Ebs-Ifon! — 

29 Wrexham v Chesterfield 

30 Torfc Burnley — 


third Division Second Division 

31 Cariste v Wigan . — „. — 49 Benrtck v Hamilton — 

32 Colchester * Cardiff — - Clyde vAyf — 

- Dartngton v Scartww^i ........ - v Dumbarton 

33 Doncaster v Chester - Stenhousemuff v Queen of South .... 

34 Fulham v Lmcofa — ... — .. — w 

35 Hartlepool v Brighton .... ■IWfl BIVtSlon 

38 Herefbn v Barnet — - Whon * ArtWWh - - 

37 Hloi v Car j gid fl e UM........ - CondenOeath v Afloa — 

38 leyron Own u Tbnjuay ” E®** Strtmgv Inverness CT - 

39 Mansflerd v Scunthorpe - Montrose v Queen s Park 

- Rochdale vLwtcr — Ross County v Forfar - — 

“ Sran5 “ • TOMORROW 

Bell's Scottish League __ . , u 

Premier Division FA Carting Premiership 

40 Celtic v Aberdeen £22 '£1 

<1 Hearts nDunfemtfne Ne*asde v Uddtebrough f4.0> 

42 Mothervrei v Dundee utd Nationwide L e a gue 

43 Rarth v Rangers ' First Division 

Ffrst Division Gnmsoy v Shefhtid United 11 . 0 } 

44 Ch/deoank n Faiki* — Scottish League 

45 CXmdee » St Muren — Challenge Pap final 

48 Greenort Moffln v Ardne Stranraer „ st Johnstone C3.0j 

47 St Johnstone v East fife * Off < jj BnutMood sodium. Cum&emwkO 

48 Stirling v Ra'ttk — 

•^rtpooedPbcrispanrtMUadiufcafB. • Other lootbafi fixtures: Page 28 


Bradford turn to 
Scandinavian trio 




Aston VBtav 
N Forest 


Derby v 
Leicester 
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Leeds 
Sonderbnd 




Man Utd v 
Chelsea 


Sheff Wed v 
Sou tha mp to n 


«w--*e 


Tottenham v 
West Ham 


Wimbledon v 
Arsenal 


TEAM SHEET 


Last r e as o n: 1-1. 

Last flue Laetfue matches; Aaton VBa DUWL: Notttnghwn Forest LDLDL 
Bosnich is our for a month with a knee injury, so Oakes returns in goal 
for Villa. Southgate tanWei and Nelson I hamstring) face fitness tests. wMe 
Staunton is out Forest hope Pearce {back) wU return. 

Last season: 0-1. 

Last five Leslie ma t che s: Derby DLLDL: Leicester WWLLW. 

Ya®5 is iitefy to replace the suspended Sumac m Derby's defence. Leices- 
ter sinker CJaridge is doubtful vwth an ankle injury, defender Walsh is sus- 
pended. goalkeeper Keller is on international duty v.<ith the U rated States. 

Last season: did not play. 

Last ftm League m a tche s: Leeds tiWLLj Stmderiand WLDLW. 

Bovyyer may return for Leeds after a nine-game absence but Deane (ton- 
SilMis) and Jobson (leg injury} are doubtful. For Sunderland, Quinn (Knee) 
and Agnew (ankto) are out. Scott tgrom; is doubtful. Ord is suspended. 

Last season: 1-J, 

Last five League matches: Manchester Utd DVWVLL: Che l sea LDWLW. 
Sotskjaer is likely to return far United in place of Cruyff or ftoborsky. Leboeuf, 
Johnsen or Dubeny will step in for Chelsea's long-term absentee Lee f bro- 
ken leg]. Vialli (calf! is doubtful, Phelan (thigh) is out 

Last season: 2-2. 

Last five League matches: Sheffield Wfod DLLOD: Soutbwnpton LWDWW, 
Humphreys is likely to replace Hirst m the home attack. Steranum and 
Coihrw are out. Southampton welcome back Monhou after a five-match 
absence with a calf injury, 

Lad season: D -L 

Last five League matches: Tottenham LLWWL; West Ham WLLWW. 

Fax (thigh) is doubtful for Spurs but Rosenthal has recovered from a ham- 
string strain. West Ham strikers Futre and Raducioiu are out, while de- 
fender Bowen t$ doubtful with a grom injury. 

test teerair tKL 

Last ft*e Lea^B matches: Wimbledon WWWWD; Arsenal WWWDW 
Wimbledon are sM without McAKater in defence. Arsenal expect Wntftt to 
recover from a grom sown, ftjfl-becfcs Duon and Wimertwm areatso on the 
mend after knee daisies. 


tomorrow. 
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B la ck bu r n v 
Liverpool 

2-3. 


I LmHIvef eagre matrhaii ni mil \ 

tain DOHA: Uvamoel tMMMK-j 
! Hendry may return for Rovers 
just -four weeks - a fortnight 
ahead of schedule - after a giutn 
operation. Sutan. who has nttssed 
two garnet, and Gattcherom ate 
available. Liverpool, chasing a 
seventh win. m sight League 
games, are expected to reshuffle 
thair defence after letong in three 
goals against Sion on Thursday. 


Newcastle v 
Mhhtfesbro 


m 


, i 1-0. 

Last ftareieag remt c hm: Ne w 

. - - — imgmn ■ . _■ ^ 

fo oi fl o WVTYWLf IWU mC MfOUBl 

i LLDtX). 

i Eweptfortheirltmg-armabsen- 
i teee, 9werer and Horn* New- 
i castfo hare a fan squed avaBabis. 
I B ea rd sley is due to make Me 
1 TOOth Leeaue appeatance. MU- 
jdlesbrough s capt a in, Psareon. 
- is doubtful after 'Buffering oon- 
: cusekjn agairst Wknfaedon test 
| week - Whyte is on standby. 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 


The Norwegian international 
Ole Bjorn SundgoL. who part- 
nered Manchester United’s Ole 
GunnarSolskjacrat Molde. and 
Swedish duo Robert Stiener. a 
striker from Norrkoping, and 
Magnus Pehisson. a midfielder 
from Djurgaardens, go strai^it 
into the reckoning for Bradford 
City’s bottom of the First Divi- 
sion meeting with Oldham at 
Valley Parade today. 

City slid to 23rd after losing 
4-0 at borne to Crystal Palace on 
Tuesday and will find themselves 
bottom if Oldham follow their 
3-0 midweek win at Grimsby 
with another victory. 

Bolton - three points ahead 
of Norwich at the top - have 
doubts over striker Nathan 
Blake (ankle) and Gudni Bergs- 
son (thigh) for the visit of Hud- 
dersfield. who give a second 
start to Simon Davies, on loan 
from Manchester United. 


Norwich entertain fourth-bot- 
tom Chariton while third-placed 
Crystal Palace visit Tranmere. 
Swindon, in 10th, play Man- 
chester City, who could come up 
against their former player Steve 
McMahon, now player-manag- 
er of the Wiltshire club. 

The Second Division leaders, 
Brentford, now only a point 
clear after they slumped 2- 1 at 
Bristol Rovers and nearest ri- 
vals Mfllwall beat Blackpool by 
the same score in midweek, vis- 
it Watford, while \*felsalJ visit 
The Den. And in the Third Di- 
vision Fulham will seek a 13th 
victory in 17 games at the ex- 
pense of Lincoln at Craven 
Cottage, while second-placed 
Cambridge go to Hull. 

The country’s bottom dub, 
Brighton, are banning supporters 
from buying tickets for foe main 
stand at the Goldstone Ground 
in a bid to deal with mounting 
crowd unrest. The restrictions will 
come into force for foe visit of 
Mansfield next Saturday. 


Stark return for Gascoigne 


SCOTTISH FOOTBALL 


After a week when, despite not 
playing against Ajax in the 
Champions' League. Paul Gas- 
coigne has remained the focus 
of media attention, the Eng- 
land midfielder returns to the 
Rangers line-up today in the 
humble surroundings of Stalk's 
Park. Kirkcaldy, writes Rupert 
Metcalf. 

Gascoigne will play against 
Raith Rovers after his mid- 
week suspension as Walter 
Smith, the Rangers manager, 
also welcomes back Richard 
Gough, Alex Qeland and Craig 
Moore. Brian Laudrup is 
doubtful, however, with both flu 
and a groin strain. 

Smith has dismissed as “pure 
speculation" media reports that 
Kenny Dalglish is considering 
an offer to join Rangers as the 


head of their scouting network, 
and that his left-back, David 
Robertson, is about to move to 
Middlesbrough. 

Celtic entertain Aberdeen in 
front of a 50,000 sell-out crowd 

at Parkhead. Tommy Burns, foe 

Celtic manager, has an injury cri- 
sis lo cope with. Pierre van 
Hooijdonk, Andreas Thom. 
Paul McStay, Phil O’Donnell, 
Jorge Cadete. Stuart Gray and 
Marc Anthony arc all out. so 
Chris Hay, 22. and John Patti 
McBride, 17, may taste first- 
team action. The English de- 
fender Alan Stubbs will captain 
Celtic for the first time. 

Stranraer will play in the fi- 
nal of a major tournament for 
the first lime in their 126-year 
history when they face St John- 
stone tomorrow at Clyde's 
Broadwaod Stadium to decide 
the destiny of the Scottish 
League Challenge Cup. 
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Tm ready now to become a manager, but t’ll only take; up the rij^tjob for me’ 
Chris Waddle talks to Ian Stafford in Monday’s 28-page sports section 


FOOTBALL FA gives England coach full backing for decision made ‘from the heart’ while controversial Arsenal. pair are recalled 


mm 


No one am say 
Glenn Hoddle 
shirks a chal- 
lenge. As if at- 
tempting to 
guide England to 
their first Yforld Cup success on 
foreign fields were not enough, 
he yesterday took responsibili- 
ty for what many would say was 
an even more daunting; task - 
reforming Paul Gascoigne. 

The England coach included 
Gascoigne in his squad to play 
Georgia in Tbilisi nod Saturday 
despite widespread calls for 
him to be omitted after allega- 
tions that he had battered nis 
wife, SheryL The subsequent re- 
action - those protests were re- 
newed - overshadowed the 
recall of two men with che- 
quered pasts themselves, Tony 
Adams and Ian Wright, who re- 


place the injured Gary Pallister 
and Alan Shearer. 


and Alan Shearer. 

Picking Gascoigne was. said 
Hoddle, a decision made by his 
heart rather than his head but 
he believed the 29-year-old was 
capable of change. In an im- 
pressive display at a packed 
West London press conference 
the 39-ycar-old argued that the 
decision, taken after extensive 
talks with Gascoigne, was con- 
sistent with, not contrary to, his 
Christian beliefs. 

In an earlier statement the 


opportunity, that is why I have 
stepped in and maths it a per- 
sonal thing. I made mistakes 
when I was a kid, others have, 
Paul Merson has. Paul [Merson] 
b a good example. He is not over 
his problem yet but he is well 

down the road. I do not think be 

would be in such a good state of 
mind if the FA had Hung him out 
There is a lesson there. 

“I am sure he and Tony 
Adams [another recovering al- 
coholic and farmer convicted 
drunk-driver [will have a chat to 
Paul {Gascoigne] in Georgia. 
Sometimes life is about learn- 
ing from your mistakes. Paul 
now has the chance to do thaL 

“If Joe Public bad done the 
same as Paul, and there was no 
police involved, he would not 
have got the sack.* 1 

Hoddle has made the right de- 
cision. Where others might have 
indulged or dismissed Gascoigne 
rather than face the problem. 
Hoddle is happy with the pasr 
toral side of ms job. Many years 
of thinking deeply about his 
own beliefs have left him better , 
equipped to discuss such matters 
than most managers. 

Hoddle refused to admi t this 
was Gascoigne's "last chance” 
but it probably is. If he abuses 
Hoddle’s tolerance this rime his 
international career will proba- 
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bly be over. As it is, he may not 
play nan week. Georgia will be 


Seaman (Aisenal), Water (Totten- 
ham), James (Liverpool); G Nevffle 


(Manchester Utd), Pearce (Notting- 
ham Forest), Hinchcfiffe (Everton), 
Southgate (Aston VMa), Athens (Ar- 
senal), Campbell (Tottenham). Mat- 
tao (Liverpool), tee (lntemaznnale), 
Gascoigne (Rangers), Beckham 
(Manchester utd), McManaman (Liv- 
erpool), Platt (Arsenal). Batty (New- 
castle). La Taster (Southampton), 
Barmby (Everton), Ferdinand (New- 
castle). Stiarhghora Oooenham), 
FbwtarOjveipooi), I Writfd (Arsenal), 
Merson (Arsenal). 


Football Association made it 
dear that Gascoigne's inclu- 
sion was Hoddle's decision and 
that they supported it 

It is, as Hoddle said, the 
tougher of the two choices. 
“The easy one," Hoddle said, 
“would have been to cast him 
out. People talk about making 
an example of him and that 
would have been the quick ex- 
ample. This is the chance to 
make an example of him in the 
long term. What a great exam- 
ple to youngsters it would be if 
he can change, like Paul Mer- 
son has, off the bade of some of 
the mistakes he has made. 

“If we can make him into a 
role model, that is more posi- 
tive than casting him oul 1 hon- 
estly believe he is capable of 
change. This has come from the 
heart - my head, without know- 
ing the details, told me ‘no, cast 
him out'. I now know the details. 
I've seen the reaction from 
Paul, and I'm saying ‘yes’." 

Hoddle also made an implied 
criticism, though not necessarily 
an intended one. of both his pre- 
decessor with England, Terry 
Venables, and Gascoigne's man- 
ager al Rangers, Valter Smith. 

**I have always felt he need- 
ed help. If I had bought him for 
Chelsea two years ago [when he 
joined Rangers) these things 
might have been discussed then, 
but they weren't. I don't condone 
for one minute what Paul has 
done, hut I want to give him an 


tough opposition in their own, 
newly independent, country. 
They are packed with good tech- 
nical players and England will not 
be able to afford to waste pos- 
session the way Gascoigne has 
been doing. A midfield trio of 
Paul Ince, David Batty and David 
Beckham looks more solid. 

Ahead of them Shearer's 
place is likely to go to Robbie 
Fowler rather than Wright, but 
it is still a remarkable recall for 
the Arsenal striker. Now 32, he 
has not been involved with Eng- 
land since February 1995 and 
won the last of his 16 caps two 
years ago. He has rarely played 
well for England but neither has 
he been given a decent run. 

“I can't comment on how he 
was handled In the past but he 
is back to his veiy bek," Hoddle 
said. “It is not about age. If he 
maintains his form he could Still 
be about come the World Cup." 

Wright can also help Gas- 
coigne reform. Though per- 
petually in trouble with the FA 
he no longer has problems off 
the pitch. Yet he once went to 
jail himself and. while it was only 
five days for the non-payment 
of fines, the shock was enough 
to make him reform his lifestyle. 

Hoddle reconciled his deci- 
sion on Gascoigne to his beliefs 
by adding: “One of the pivotal 
principles Jesus spoke about was 
forgiveness. I don't condone 
what Paul has done bat he can 
change. A few people have - 
Saul was one of them." 

For those no taufait with their 
Bible this refers not to Frank 
Saul, the former QPR striker, 
but to Saul, the persecutor of the 
early Christians who saw the 
Light on the road to Damascus 
and became Saint Paul. 

Tbilisi is not quite en route to 
Damascus but at least Gascoigne 
will be accompanied bv three 
wise men - Keith Wiseman, the 
chairman of the FA, imemarional 
committee member Jack Wise- 
man. and Hoddle himself 



Paul Gascoigne (below) learns of Ms England selection by Glenn Hoddle (above), announcing his squad yesterday 



HODDLE’S STATEMENT 


Over the past fortnight, ft’s widely ktiowri EVB.beehjaR; 


Raurand mysetf have met three, tipies during 
period and spoken in depttu , : i . 

In addition, Paul has attended counselling on sev- 
eral occasions. I was with turnon one occasion. Some- 
times the meetings lasted as long as live hours. Paul 
and I have abo spent long periods talking on the phone. 

IbelievelrwwhaveacIrararKJersforKiir^oftiTeprob- 
tems he and his family are experiencing, and that he has 
sometimes taken with Itimorifo the #tch. Much of what 
l have learnt has to 'remain private, t am aware of much 
that is not- and should not - be public knowledge.. 

My first concern two ■ weeks ago was for Fauf arid . 
his family. I have been deeply impressed by his de* 
termination to address his problems arid the progress 
that he has already made. I believe that with' rrty help, 
and thatof counselling, we can guide and help both 
him and his family to go forth®: I wflf certbinlydo every- 
thing I can for them. • 

My assessment is that Rauf should be in my squad 
forthe Georgia game on merit 

Atno time have I - or would I - condone what Raul 
has done, i e^oect high standards. I also accept that 
people are human. When they have a problem, each 
case has to be assessed on its merits. In this case 
Raul and his family need immediate help and support 
Raul knows he hasto change in the tongtemriL My aim 
is to do nothing in the short term that might turn out 
to be unhelpful in the fiiture. 

What I’m announcing today is my decision. I'm grated 
fol for the support of the FA chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive with whom I’ve consulted regilarty in recent 
days. 

Everyone’s ambition now Is to get the result we want 
in Georgia. 
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tel in Flint? (6) 

9 Drink? One’s added to 
depression (4) 

10 Declining award, 
trendy, cast in silver 
( 10 ) 

11 Neckwear’s in good nick 
after fireL of washes (4- 
6) 

12 Demolition work 
around Italy (4) 

13 There’s point in State 
backing for informer (5) 

14 Uproars evoking com- 
plaints (9) 

16 Costs around eddying 
river's young plants (9) 

19 Patent settled on tune 1 

|5) 

21 Toss old round coin (4) 

23 Maybe only Spain capti- 
vates English islander 
( l0 ) 

25 His job’s on the line (10) 

26 A journey, endlessly 
boring (4) 

27 Ascetic soul, but not 
cold (6) 

2S Values properties (8) 


2 Perfect university head,' 
a Soot (7) 

3 Bumper conservative 
element? (9) 

4 Moderator’s inspiration 

5 ^loist at the Proms? 

6 Spam's old region in- 


Gooch interested 
in job as chairman 


Cricket 

NICK HARRIS 


eluded course grass (7) 

7 Actor’s lost lead in film 
(5) 

8 Bit of Morocco leather 
- mock, so they say (7) 

15 Ruin’s preserved, 
shored up, with qalleiy 

<9) 

17 Clot. Spot of mud. m 
sullied blouse (7) 

18 The fancy's beat after 

one mile (7) 

20 He practically secs 
everything m 
22 Fired, male s resilient 

(5) 

24 New chests? Those that 
squeak? (5) 


Graham Gooch emerged as 
the favourite to be the next 
chairman of the England 
selectors yesterday after the 
other likely candidate, David 
G raven ey, withdrew. 

Confirming that he was 
interested in taking up the 


position in succession to Ray 
Illingworth, the 43-year-old for- 
mer England captamsaid: “I am 


The flrst the correct sotatloas to this week's prate opened next Tbiin- 
day receive htrdbadned copies of the new edition of the Oxford Dictionary 
of Qaoifl firing- Answers and w inn ers' names will be published next Sot- 
ordn. Scad solutions to Saturday Crossword, £ O. Bos 4011, The Inde- 
pendent, 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London EX4 SBL. Please use 
the box mtabersnd postcode and gSweyour own postcode. Last week's win- 
ners: Bemud Rogers, Marlow, M Avcrj, Church Strtttan; M Wood. Brom- 
borongte C Yea thorn, CflUngham; M Goldfinch. Bath. 


22 down In yesterday’s prate should hare read 
Friend, taking top off afier ran. is flashed (51 
Odt apdogitt fv this aisukfii 
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contracted to play for Essex next 
season, but I would have to give 
the matter serious thought if I 
was approached to be Eng- 
land’s chairman." 

Gooch’s apparent willing- 
ness to give up his long and 
highly successful playing 
career indicates the serious- 
ness with which he is consider- 
ing the potential appointment. 
“I don’t think it is possible to be 
both a player and serve as 
chairman," he added. 

Graveney made it dear yes- 
terday that he would not be in 
the running for the position 
after learning that the Profes- 
sional Cricketers’ Association, 
of which he is secretary, would 
not support his candidature. 

“I sensed there was not 100 
per cent support for me running 
as chairman, so Tm stepping 
aside," he said. “My first loyalty 
is to the PCA -I fully respect 
their decision.” 


The role of chairman of 
selectors is a seen as a full- time 
job by the authorities and was 
desenbed as a 'high profile, 
high-pressure’ post by a work- 
ing committee of the lest and 
Cbunty Cricket Board this sum- 
mer, when they drew up 'rec- 
ommendations about how it 
should operate. 

The position will be filled 
next March when an appoint- 
ment is made by the England 
Management Advisory Com- 
mittee. This committee wOJ be 
made up of six senior members 
of the English Cricket Board, 
which replaces the TCCB as the 
English game’s ruling body on 
1 January. 

The TCCB's media relations 
officer, Richard little, admitted 
that Gooch would be one of the 
candidates to succeed 'TUiog- 
worth when the committee an- 
nounce their decision. 

“I am certain that Gr aham 

Gooch will be in the running for 
the chairman of selectors' post," 
he said. '‘But then Ym sure cer- 
tain other people will be in con- 
tention as welL 

“Six wise men will decide who 
the job is going to be offered to. 
It’s dawn to them to decide who 
they want for the post and then . 
to approach them and offer 
them the job.” 

No other name but Gooch is 
being mentioned at the mo- 
ment. 

England A straggle, page 26 
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FA’S STATEMENT 


HcftpBf has&lfi conadered all 

Fyuf6aseoigne's problems in 
consriltatiorrwithtfieFA chair- 
man,- Keith Wiseman; and the 
chief executive, Graham Kelly. . 

Glenfi's decisfon^totally , 
dtfseid'QyVbs. fe thdt Raul 
should be included in the Eng- 
land sqtiacf for riact week’s vis- 
•ittD Georgfo. ' 

Glerin has r^ected the easy 
option. He personally believes 
he canguk^-arfo with coun- 
selling - help' Raul Gascoigne . 
arid hisfomilywifo Ite'rciinent 
deep-rooted prcfolems. Gm- 
daf|y i: .he: beTieviss.he must 
waste no time in doir^ so.. . 

The Football Association, as 
is our. responsibility, has con- 
sidered-the interests of ; foe 
game as a whole. We have 
sorna knowledge of private 


'ai^^WBfsaitel matters that 
^re^te^fod-^tuatibh of Paul 
- Gasoo^eand Ssfariily. Oew- 
fy we cannot discuss them. But: 
again: we too have chosen not 
to take foe easy, option. 

The chairman and the chief 
. executive have been convinced 
’that Glenn’s judge/nenf is ab- : 
\solutely foe right one gjventhfe' 
foots he has been made aware 
of.; ' 

, "We dont condone unac- 
“ ceptable ^ personal behaviour. We 
condemn it We expect high 
standards; We also have tp ao- 
' cept that people are human, 
and that' when probtentsfafise, : 
each -must be assessed on ics 
. merits.. y . 

We are fortunate'to have at 
foe fop of our game many ex- 
cellent role models. Their stan- 
dards are those we expect all-, 
our players to aspire to. 


Poverty is 
when you can’t 
afford 50p 
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bnagma what itte Kke for many dukiren living n the 
poorest parts of Die world. Never eo have eaten a decent 
meal, never to have chunk dean water and never to have 
had proper medical care. 

VW tar 50p a day you can help provide dean watec 
health care, education and agricultural 3kms - the tilings 
that, could improve We not JuM tar one child, but tar a 
. whole community 

In return, youH receive a photo and messages torn 
the ChUd you sponsor MsH also keep you up-to-date with 
regular progress reports tan our (laid wotkera. Por soWlfe. 
can yeu really not attend to give a chdd a chance in life? 

Please sponsor a child today. 
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arcaD:0t4U 61073. 
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Exhausted by the nation’s 
moral panic? Impoverished 
by the rise in interest 
rates? Barely survived the 
witchly threats of 
Hallowe’en? Unprepared for 
a sparkling bonfire night? 
Just lie back in safety and 
read our tales of the testing 
pleasures of the Congo and 
the ^n^i-orgasmic delimits 
of a trip up the Niger. 

Or if you are of a more 
home-and-hearth type, 
imbibe a beguiling account 
of a walk in Gloucestershire 
- no injections required 
Or else just unsheathe that 
ttjmbat knife and peel 
yourself a grape. 


John Walsh 
meets 

Graham Swift 

The new Booker 
laureate talks 
about sea trout, 
Samarkand and a 
15-year wait for 
success 

page 3 

Kerberos week 2 

Heavenly + Earthly . . .2 
Weather . .2 


The infinite 
pleasures of 
Istanbul 

Even after 40 years 
of rampant 
redevelopment, the 
largest city in Europe 
manages to remain 
supremely beautiful 
page 12 

Family days out 15 

Gardening 16/17 

Country 18 


How to win in 
the antiques 
market 

Should you sell 
privately or at 
auction? And how do 
you get an accurate 
valuation for your 
heirlooms? 

page 24 

Property 19 

Jonathan Davis 25 

Borrowing and saving .26 


Artist of the 

exploding 

world 

Lights, music, action: 
Mik Amabilino, 
pyrotechnician par 
excellence, shows 
off his amazing 
firework displays 

page 28 

Motoring 27 

Pastimes 31 
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With 6.5 biLLion Live bacteria, how does YakuLt taste? 


! healthy sA& 


Just right. Just try ft- 


The nature of Yakult is that you drink it daily so ve've Bade sure you'll enjoy it. But - and contributes to general good health. Yakult is available across the South in 
it's health - not taste - that's the issue. Yakult's special Live bacteria, Lactobacillus leading SuperearketB and aany local stores. To hear more, ring the Yakult Consumer 
casei shir.ota helps keep a favourable balance of friendly bacteria in the intestines information centre 0345 597 059 (local rate). Yakult. A healthy start to every day. 
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Whatever 
happened to 

The 

Sinclair C5? 

- The moment: On 10 January 1985, the Fommia 1 bathtub 
was bom. The love child of entrepreneur and technical genius 
Sir Clive Sinclair, the C5 made its first tentative journey in Lon- 

. don traffic under the critical eye of a cynical press. The CS was 
a contused and dangerous hybrid of a small car and a bicycle. 
Described as the most expensive tricycle ever, it was lightweight 
with a single seal and was powered by both battery and ped- 
alling. This meant that it was invisible to lorry drivers, while 
: the driver choked on the exhaust fumes of less environraen- 
: tally-friendly vehicles as it weaved in and out of the traffic. 

v The background: Clive Sinclair was a renowned inventor 
■; before he tried to turn himself into a motor-industry mogul. 
His lasting tundarnental contribution to technological progress 

- was the pocket calculator. At under £60 it was a masterpiece 
; of miniaturisation, and made his personal fortune. He also 
" brought us the home computer at an affordable price: in the 

late 70s and early 80s. when a computer consisted of a room 
; of spinning magnetic tape, this was simply an absurd idea. The 
ZX Spectrum changed all that. We have Sir Clive to thank for 
‘ all those hours spent playing Pacman and Space Invaders. 

The effect: The C5 pleased no one. On launch day. the AA 
condemned it as a "hazard to the occupant and other road 
users'*. One motoring critic said it had "severe limitations", 
another that it was a "tun-maebine that can hardly be regarded 
as serious, everyday, all-weather transport" As problems arose, 
partial solutions were invented. A "High-vis Mast" appeared, 
which made the resemblance to a radio-controlled toy even 
. more striking. It was the last thinga lorry driver would see before 
crashing into you. A seat booster tried to lift the driver above 
the exhaust pipes, and side-panels were added to keep the 
nether regions dry on the long uphill pedals. 

. Moments of subsequence: Despite his best efforts, Sir 
Clive was unable to salvage the C5. Within months of the launch, 
production had stopped! and the company went into receiver- 
' ship before the end of the year. The transformation from 
respected inventor to the ridiculed creator of a national joke 
was instantaneous. Sir Give's contributions to technological 
progress were glossed over, and ever since he has been remem- 
bered as the man who invented the redining bed on wheels. 

He tried again nearly a decade later to create a revolution- 
ary battery-powered form of transport - the Zike. History 
repeated itself, and memories of the failed C5 lingered in the 
public's mind. It was launched in August 1992. and by May 1995 
the manufacturers had already announced they were stopping 
production. But now the C5 is back in fashion as a collectors 
item. Last week. Maurice Lovensohn announced that he had 
sold nearly 7.000 of the trikes - at up to £700 each - that he 
bought alter the venture collapsed in 1 985. Many of these have 
gone to Holland, whore they arc at home on the flat cyde paths. 
You can get back on your Zike now. Sir Clive. 


Sam Coates 


heavenly are Blair’s planets sweet? 


N ovember 5th will 
once more see The 
Guy bunted in 
effigy, despite recent 
attempts at his 
rehabilitation by Antonia 
Fraser. It will also be 
Election Day in the United 
States, as it is on the first 
Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November 
every four years. With 
Ginton's 20-point lead in 
the polls. Hillary will not 
be conjuring the spirit of 
Eleanor Roosevelt to 
divine the winner. 

As to our general 
election. I can't see what 
all the fiiss is about. 
Astrologers could replace 
pollsters altogether, if only 
they had better spin 
doctors. Since most 
pundits now consider May 
Day the most likely 
election date, any 
astrocomputer worth its 
salt should be able to 


predict the result: ail one 
needs to do is look at the 
position in the sly of the 
planetary messenger 
Mercuty for 2 May to see 
who gets good news and 
who bad on the morning 
after. 

Interestingly, that date 
does throw up some 
intriguing results, ascrally 
speaking, if Who’s Who is 
correct about the 

candidates' birthdays. 
Looking at his planets 
generally, Blair's stable (if 
driven and somewhat 
weird) planetary array 
shows not a hint of Satanic 
influence, despite Saatchi's 
best efforts. And with the 
Tory leader’s Saturn hitting 
his Mars, Blair probably 
finds Major something of a 
wet blanket - even in 
addition to the obvious 
reasons. 

On 1 May the planet 
Jupiter - the Great Beuefic 



- kisses Blair’s moon, 
which should bring him all 
kinds of luck - especially 
for high political office, 
one of Jupiter's fields of 
command. Since Blair’s 
birthday falls on 6 May, it 
is his time of year anyway. 
As for newsy little 
Mercury, it is sitting in the 
first degree of Taurus on 2 
May. 

This brings only semi- 
good news for Major, as 


far as I can see, with his 
own Mercury sitting 30 
degrees away, perhaps his 
margin of defeat wQI be 
, less than polls are 
predicting. But the planet 
of communication will be 
only five degrees off Blair’s 
Mercury, which lies in a 
late degree of the .. 
preceding sign Aries. The 
good news for Labour is 
that since Mercury is 
retrograde at this time, it is 
actually moving backwards 
towards their leader's 
planet. So Blair could be 
the man of the moment - . 
but only after some delay. 

Long ago, Plato 
identified tbe phenomenon 
of retrograde motion - a 
Planet overtaking the 
earth’s orbit gives the 
appearance of moving 
backwards in tbe sky - as . 
the problem which 
astronomers needed to 
solve. Soothsayers always 


found it highly significant 
as welL For our purposes, a 
retrograde Mercury on 
Election Day threatens to 
overturn results or 
confound expectations, 
This may sound good for 

■ Major, but it is more likely 
to enhance die possibility 
of a hung Parliament. And 
since Ashdown s Mercury 
was retrograde when he 

■ was bom, he seems to fit in 
best with this 
manifestation, and may 
just get to sway the • 
balance. The moon an his 
sun at midnight of Election 
Day could see a big change 
in his status, and Jupiter 
near his Venus could make 
him everyone’s sweetheart 
There may not be anything 
to astrology, but John 
Major ought be well 
advised to consider calling 
the election for another 
day - just in case. 


why should I join the chain gang? 


earthly 

T his morning I thought 
it was funny, but that 
was then. Nestled on 
the mat in the rainy light, 
midst gas and Access bills, 
was a white envelope. On 
the front, my name and 
address on an anonymous, 
printed label. Inside, a 
sheet of white photocopier 
paper. And on it a curse. 

"WITH LOVE ALL 
THINGS ARE 
POSSIBLE,” said the 
block capitals at the top, 
then, “This letter has been 
sent to you for good luck. 
The original is in New 
England. It has been 
around the world nine 
times ... You will receive 
luck within four days, 
providing you sent it out". 

The usual guffV I am 
always amused by chain 
letters: they represent the 
essence of human 
gullibility, excellent 
business for the 
Federation of World Post 


Offices. I love the fact that 
they have all been round 
tbe world nine times, no 
more, no less. This letter 
mentions an incident in 
1953. If I were to follow its 
instructions, and send out 
20 copies, 81.92 billion 
people would receive it in 
time for Christmas. 

The block capitals 
resumed at the bottom. 
“DO NOT IGNORE 
THIS. FOR SOME 
STRANGE REASON IT 
WORKS." I skimmed 
back. Promises, promises. 
An RAF officer received 
$70,000, a man received 
£40,000 and lost it when 
he broke the chain. . 
Another won $2m on the 
lottery after his secretary 
sent out copies. Don't 
really see why the person 
who did the work 
shouldn’t have got the 
money, but there you go. 

I once responded to a 
chain letter: tbe Chain of 



Gold. It promised that, if I 
seat a quid to tbe person 
at the top of the list and 
added my wishes to the 
bottom. I would receive at 
least £40,000. The 
recipient of my £1 wanted 
to “use it to spread love in 
the world”. No 2 wanted 
to "experience other 
cultures”. No 3 to “save 
my children from 
starving". Oh, please: in 
Leeds, love? I scrawled my 
own wish: “T want more 


shoes than Imetda 
Marcos”. I'm still waiting. 

This letter continued . 
with warnings. Carl 
Deddin lost his job when 
he forgot. A woman in 
California broke the 
chain, was plagued with 
car repair bills and won a 
new one when she 
resumed it. Then there 
was Gene Welch in the 
Philippines. He, and I 
quote, “lost his wife after 
receiving the letter which 
failed to circulate. 
However, before her 
death he had received 
. $7,773,000”. It doesn't say 
if Gene was upset about 
his wife. He could have 
bought several more with . 
that sort of dough in the - . 
Philippines, anyway. ' 

There was something in 
the tone of this letter, 
though, that I found 
ominous. Tbo many - 
threats, and promises of 
earthly gifts, for the New 


Agey sentiments at the ; 
top. Then a namecaught 
my eye. Samuel Anthos de 
Group: purportedly the 
Venezuelan missionary 
who started the thing. I 
wondered if the Pope 
knew anything about it - 

Then I looked again. 

- Having spent a chunk of 
my career in crosswords, I 
know an anagram when I 
see one. I got out the 
Scrabble letters. Words 
spread under my 
fingertips. Death plagues 
sunroom. The proud souls 
manage. Glad men pat our 
houses. Then, once F got 
PAGE, it was easy, if 
horripUant: THE IAGE 
DAMNS; OUR SOUL. . 

Great Goosebump city. 
Thanks, friend, whoever 
you are. Remind me to 
send you a bag of chicken 
innards! So Pm damned if 
I do, damned if I don’t, 

Ay, Papa, isn’t it rime you 
got your church in order? 


in addition 

T here are same people who write to 
this newspaper whenever we • 
mention any number flat is divisible 
by 42. There are’ some journalists who 
insert multiples of 42 into their writings 
just to keep the fortytwophiTeson the 
hook. This week, however, there has 
been another numerical coincidence. 
One day, John Major and Gillian 
Shepherd were at sixes and sevens over 
the merits of giving school miscreants six 
of the best, and the next day Kenneth 
Clarke increased the bank rate. And 
what did he increase it to? Six percent! 

This week also, Trevor Mitchell set a 
world record for the number of haircuts 
given in an hour. Was it six? Well, no, it 
was 18, but six was the number of people 
the barber Robert Hardie shaved in one 
minute in 1909. Yes. six has undoubtedly 
been the number of the week.- 
Six is, after all, a perfect number. 
Euclid knew it was perfect, because it is 
equal to the sum or the integers that 
divide it exactly: 1. 2 and 3. And St 
Augustine wrote that “six is a number 
perfect in itself”. For, he explained, 

“God created all things in six days 
because this number is perfect. And it 
would remain so even if the work of six 
days did not exist.” 

Sue is, after alL the number oft ' 
sides on a snowflake; 
deaths caused by the Great Fire of 
London: 

bottles in a rehoboam; 
months spent by the average 
American waiting for red traffic lights to 
change; 

pints capacity of the average ten- 
gallon hat: 
geese-a-laying; 
feet in a fathom; 
characters in search of an author, 
pips in the BBC rime signal; 
impossible things Lewis Carroll's Red 
Queen sometimes believed before 
breakfast; .. . 

and recorded accidents in the home in 
the UK m 1994 involving a bidet. 

Six is' also the ratio ofthe earth's 
gravity to that of the moon. 

And just think: if old Rehoboam, son 
of Solomon and king of Judah, had not, 
in the 10th century BC. presided over a 
split in the Jewish nation into Israel and 
Judah, middle-eastern history might have 
been different and we might nor have 
had the Six Day ‘Wfer in 1967. 

And if any diehard fortytwoists are 
still unconvinced, just take the word 
“six” add the numerical values of its let- 
ters, 19+9+34 to get 52, add 5+2 to get 
7, multiply by the number you started 
with: 6 x 7 = 42. Uncanny. 

William Halts ton 
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weekend weather 



The British isles 


General Situation and Five-Day Outlook 

A deep depression just to the north of Scotland will 
move away to die north-east, but only as a developing 
low comes in from the west. 

Today, eastern Scotland will gel some sunshine, but 
also a scatrering of showers. The rest of Scotland and 
the islands are going to get some rain, and it will be 
windy everywhere. Northern Ireland will be cloudy 
with rain to come, and it will be windy. The northern 
half of England and Wales will get some bright 
w eather with just a scattering of showers, lb the 
south, i( will be cloudier with showery rain, and there 
will he a gusty southwest wind everywhere. 

Sunday will be another windy day with showers, 
especially in the north and west, although the wind is 
going to ease later. Wet and windy weather is then 
going to sweep across the country on Monday with 
sleet or snow likely over the Scottish hills. Tuesday 
will then see cold north-west winds and showers, with 
snow for many northern hiUs. Wet and windy weather 
should return on Wednesday with some heavy rain, 
hut north-west winds are expected to be back by 
TliursJav with a mix of sunshine and showers. 


Aberdeen c 
Anglesey c 
Ayr c 

Belfast c 
Birmingham c 
Blackpool c 
Bournemouth e 
Brighton c 
Bristol c 


Cardiff 

dr 

13 

55 

Ipswich 

5 

12 

54 

Oxford 

c 

14 

57 

Carlisle 

dr 

11 

52 

tries of SclBy 

C 

13 

55 

Plymouth 

c 

13 

55 

Dover 

s 

13 

55 

Jersey 

sh 

13 

55 : 

Ronatdsway 

c 

14 

57 

Dublin 

f 

14 

57 

Liverpool 

e 

15 

59 j 

Scarborough 

f 

14 

57 

Edinburgh 

Exeter 

c 

c 

13 

13 

55 

55 

Lizard 

London 

m 

s 

13 

15 

55 
59 ! 

Southampton 

Southend 

c 

s 

14 

14 

57 

57 

Glasgow 

c 

12 

54 

Manchester 

f 

13 

55 

Stornoway 

r 

13 

55 

Guernsey 

c 

24 

57 

Newcastle 

c 

11 

52 1 

Time 

dr 

13 

55 

Inverness 

c 

11 

52 

Nottingham 

f 

13 

55 1 

York 

c 

12 

54 


Europe and The World 



WORLD WEATHER YESTERDAY MIDDAY (GMT): C,dOtJ(ly; Marn fg,fog : 
r.rain; sn.snow; s, sunny; th. thunder 'previous day's figure at local time. 


Amsterdam 

Athens 

Auckland 

Bahrain 

Bangkok 

Barcelona 

Beirut 

Belgrade 

Berlin 

Brisbane 

Brussels 

Bucharest 

Capetown 

Christchurch 

Cologne 

Copenhagen 

Corfu 

Dakar 

Darwfn 


C 12 54 
f 18 64 
f 16 61 
s 24 75 
3 24 75 
s 18 64 
f 19 66 
1 13 55 
c 12 54 
f 23 73 
f 12 54 
f 12 54 
s 21 TO 
c 11 52 
c 13 55 
111 52 
s 19 66 
s 34 93 
s 33 91 


Florence 

Frankfurt 

Funchal 

Geneva 

Gibraltar 

Harare 

HetsinU 

Hong Kong 

Idamabao 

Istanbul 

Jerusalem 

Karachi 

Las Patmas 

Luxembourg 

Madrid 

Majorca 

Malta 

Manila 

Mecca 


s 17 63 
dr 14 57 
f 22 72 
C 13 55 
s 19 66 
s 23 73 
r 4 39 
1 31 88 
S 26 79 
5 15 59 
t 21 70 
S 28 82 
s 25 77 
c 12 54 
s 19 66 
s 20 68 
f 14 57 
C29 84 
s 33 91 


Melbourne 

Moscow 

Munich 

Nairobi 

Naples 

Oslo 

Paris 

Peking 

Pferth 

Prague 

Rome 

ire 
lolm 
Sydney 
Tenerife 
Tokyo 
Tutus 
Venice 
Warsaw 


f 23 73 
m 337 
r 11 52 
f 28 82 
c 20 68 
s 643 
CIS 59 
c 14 7 
t 20 68 
sh 11 52 
f 18 64 
f 32 90 
r 846 
c 18 64 
s 25 77 
r 16 61 
f 20 68 
f 15 59 
c 10 50 


You'd have to look hard to find a smaller fare. 


Contact your local travel agent or call for details on 


0345 554554 or 0345 I FLY BM 


Otl British Midland The Airline for Europe 

,yr *'*’ 1 <" «■! "Vis. IIMOIS :*=w. Plus .re-df 1 Safcrtr, yr, (fc* 953 onuilim 



Lighting-up Times 


London. 

Band^um. 

Manchester.. 


Ilpm 
4g41pm 
,4:36pm 
A34pm 


Glasgow.. 


.4&7pm 

■434pm 


Tomorrow 

London 

Bristol 


_4s45pm 


Jk29fm 


4:39pm 

4«34pm 

432pm 


OVUU1J1I UHJ 

Mmcherier. 

Hrwmriir... 4:25 pm 

OaaEow. — — — 432pm 
BeSast 4s43pm 


to 6:53am 
to 7:08am 
ta 7:08am 
to 7:12am 
to 7:15am 
ta 728m 
to 7:31am 

to 6t59am 

to 7:09am 
to 7:10m 
to 7:14am 
to 7:17am 
to 7:30am 
to 7:33am 


AA Rcarfwatch 


A406 Greater Landqn. Between Hcnlys 
Como [ A1/AS98) and Ftochk* (A10Q0 
High Rond), cun Lqjtway netkjoed to just 
one lane between the A1 Falloden Why 
»r yt Finchley. 

M5 Gkmccaterabire. 'Between J 17 (Bris- 
tol Wesr) (A401&B4055 Crfbte Caosc- 
waji)andJ30acvcdan(B3L33Ljt«l- 
w3tte.contraflow.S0ayh speed Kant in 
both (Erecttoos acres Ac Aromnouth 
bridge. Expect rush boor delays. 

M4 Monmouthshire. Between I 23A 
Magpr (B4245 Magar servixs) sod J 24 
Newport flEa si) lane dosed and 50 
mpb speed lurtt tor major widening 
work. Expea delays, especially at rush 
hour. 


Out and about wWi AA Roadwatch 
aH 0336 401 (or the latest local and na- 
Mnri traffic new. Source: The AuromoMe 
Awoaaon. CM3 enaraW at 39p par mn 
icheso rent 49p per min (al other tones) 
nc VAI 



Yesterday's Readings 



NOj 

SO* 

London 

Good 

Good 

S England 

Good 

Good 

Wafas 

Good 

Good 

C England 

Good 

Good 

N England 

Rrvvj 

Good 

Scotland 

Good 

Good 

N Ireland 

Good 

Good 

Outlook tor Today 


London 

Good 

Good 

S England 

Good 

Good 

Wales 

Good 

Good 

C Engand 

Good 

Good 

N England 

Good 

Good 

Scotland 

Good 

Good 

N Ireland 

Good 

Goal 



AM HT 

PM HT 


520 6 JS 17S3 63 
lAerpool 155 7.9 15.15 78 

Awmouth 1045 LdS 23.07 L02 

fM(MbvtDocM 10.15 62 2240 64 

G*enocfc 428 33 1635 34 

Dim Lngfase 345 34 1638 33 


The Sky a*. Night 



The Mlfty way 


T be waning cresceat of the Moon rises long after night- 
fall - about 1030pra tonight, and not until well after 
3.0am by the end of the wreck. Take advantage of the 
dark, moonless evenings to look for the Milky way arching 
across the sky from east to west. Its ha 2 y glow is the com- 
bined light of some of the 100 billion stars that make up our 
own Galaxy. 

If it were not for the great white clouds of dust between 
the stars, the Milky Why would look very much brighter. The 
dust is so dense in places, the Milky Wav seems to be bro- 
ken up by dark lanes and patches where the starlight is com- 
pletely obscured. Scanning along the Milky Way with binoc- 
ulars, you are likely to be rewarded with the sight o? some 


Sunrises 656am 
Sunsets 431pm 
Moon rinsl&SBpm 

Moon stesl2-'44pm 


Sun and Mo: 


New Moors .Nov 11 
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eventually 


John Walsh 
meets... 

Graham 

Swift 


O n Tuesday evening* - Graham Swift, 
accompanied by his long-term 
partner Candice RoddL. dined on 
herb-crusted lamb cutlets and rasp- - 
berry d£lice at London's ancient 
Guildhall, talked to several friends in the 
publishing and literary-journalism demi- 
monde, had several drinks, went to a party 
at the fashionable Soho House around 
midnight, had a nightcap or two, and 
returned home to their house in 
V&ndswortb to find 37 messages on their 
answering machine, and the floor of 
Swift’s study thickly carpeted with 
spewed-out fax paper. They got to bed al 
3.30am. Graham was back on his feet at 
6 am, to be taken by car to the BBC’s 
radio headquarters, Broadcasting House, 
to 'be grilled by the hard-hittin g John 
Humphrys. about whom he considered to 
be the world’s leading writers. His voice 
croakily issuing from his boots. Swift was 
reluctant to reply. “I don’t want to name 
names right now,” he told the Today 
inquisitor. -And why snapped 
Humphrys, “are you not prepared to 
name the world’s leading writers?” 

“Because I have a huge hangover,” 
declared the eloquent new holder of the 
Booker Prize. 

Such are the overnight traumas you 
have to expect when you win the nation’s 
-top fiction award: fame. £20,000 in your 
current' account, projected sales of 
100,000 in hardback, international pub- 
licity tour, media saturation and a blizzard 
of questions from idiot interviewers (“Are 
you related to Jonathan?”). Swift will, you 
can be sure, walk through it all with his 

habitual sangfroid and raised-eyebrow ' - Graham Swift: Tf you want to writ 
politeness, conscious of what a narrow 
squeak he had 13 years ago, when his third 

novel, Wateriand, was shortlisted but lost Trouble, indeed. What will the Norse- 
out to JM Coetzee’s Life and Times of men make of the Booker-winning tale of 



Graham Swffb Tf you want to write for the world, in a way don't write for tee world. Write for the Here and the There will take care of itself* 


Trouble, indeed. What wpl the Norse- a picturesque idiolect Instead of dropping he did. He retired very early. He enjoyed 


Michael K. - - . - 

“It was a wonderful time, 1983,” he 
remembers. “Not only was Wateriand 
published, but there was tire Best of 
Young British [novelists - Swift was one 
of the 20] promotion, and the Booker 
nomination. It was great. But I was quite 
glad I didn’t win, because the whole thing 
might have knocked me topsy-turvy. Now 
I think I can handle all that winning. the . 
Booker Prize might entail, better than I . 
could have then.” He considered . his 
glass of Moet et Chandon. “I just can't tell 
you how thrilled I am to have won.” 

A lot of Moet and associated liquids 
have disappeared, down the Swiftian 
oesophagus today and, by 4pm in the 
ruinously expensive Mimnao dTschia 
restaurant, hard by his publishers’ head- 
quarters in Victoria, he is looking a little 
tuckered out - as if a little snooze right 
here on the tablecloth might not be a bad 
idea. But he is a game bird, Mr Swift, loyal 
to his quaffing partners as he is unfaflingiy 
courteous to interviewers, punctilious 
about appointments with obscure radio 
shows and generous to his readers - 
whom he publicly thanked in his accep- 
tance speech at the Guildhall. 

“It’s one of the ironies of the writer’s 
trade,” he said, “that the very people we 
depend on most we seldom get to see, let 
alone meet, and yet we expect from them 
a remarkable intimacy, that they curl up 
with us and even take us to bed... Nov- 
els are not meant for such grand and pub- 
lic occasions as this; they are meant for 
that intimate, silent, invisible but poten- 
tially magical point of contact between the 
reader and the page.” 

Surely, I suggested, this was a ludi- 
crously romantic view of readers, who - 
tend to be (if I’m anything to go by) lazy,, 
idle, grunting, feckless^ easily distracted 
people who pick up books and put them 


a pilgrimage made by four ageing Cock- 
neys. from their native Bermondsey to 
Margate Pier, to scatter into the sea the 
ashes of their old friend Jack Dodds? 
How will the novel-readers of Rio cope 
with the low-key working-class sarcasm, 
the tidal wave of beer consumed by the 
protagonists, the allusions to “Billy Hill” 
the bookies, and the miniutiae of Lon- 
don’s war? Swift’s novel is a deeply skil- 
ful multi-voiced meditation on life, luck, 
betrayal and redemption, an undassifi- 
aMe masterpiece in a minor key. But 
wasn’t it a little too Londonish to travel 
meaningfully? 

“Yes of course, it’s a very local book,” 
Swift said. “Bat I have a very strong faith 
that the key to the universal is the locaL 
If you want your book to travel, don’t 
write a kind of avowedly global, univer- 
sal, cosmopolitan, Esperanto book. Write 
something local and if you write well, the 
universal wfll take care of itself” His large 
dark eyes gleamed, their pupils massive 
with the pleasure of success. “All experi- 
ence is local, governed by place and local 
conditions. We all understand that. And 
if some local allusions escape you in a 
novel set in. say, Chicago, it doesn't 
matter, it adds to the texture of experi- 
ence. So if you want to write for the world, 
in a way don ’t write for the world. Write 
for the Here and the There wfl] take care 
of itself.” 

Swift grew, up in the same south Lon- 
don backyard as Vince, Vic, Lenny and 
Ray, the voices of Last Orders. (“I've var- 
iously said to people whoVe asked me that 
it was Caiford, Forest Hill, Sydenham or 
Lewisham, but it’s all just south-east 
London to me. I simply do not know the 
definition of my birthplace.”) There were 
wide-bey secondhand car dealers like 
Vince and wise old master butchers like 
Jack Dodds on his doorstep. Choosing to 

... . « 1 ! J ( 7 .. 


aitches, however, or adopting the excru- 
ciating phonetics beloved of Shaw and O’ 
Casey (“Aow, bloimey, SaxginL..”). Swift 
adopts the simple expedient of allowing 
his Cockneys to say "aint”, and letting this 
one linguistic detail stand for the whole 
non-standard chorus in the back of 
Vince’s Merc. “Yes, I was selective with 
the words I decided to use. If Fd written 
”ave’ and ‘ ’avenY over and over again, 
it would Ve looked terribly off-putting on 
the page.” Had he got any reaction from 
south Londoners? “Someone who loved 
the book wrote to me and said, ‘You were 
wrong to have someone say “ain’t it?” ’ 
The correct word is “Ennft?”’” He 
smiled. “1 wrote back and said, ‘It all 
depends an how you read it, and bow you 


a pensionable existence for some time 
before... before he left." 

“Enjoyed a pensionable existence" is a 
veiy Swiftian thing to say. Due to either 
a bureaucratic gene in his system or a 
legacy of the classroom, he often falls into 
a magisterial, periphrastic mode which he 
then subverts with a large grin. Thus, 
when you ask what his brother does. Swift 
will say, “He works in the... pharmaceu- 
tical industry” (grin) leading you to con- 
clude. wrongly, that his brother’s a drug 
dealer. When the boys were still small, the 
f3m0y moved to the outskirts of the 
metropolis, to Croydon: “I remember the 
road wasn't tannac'd, and you could go 
round the corner and there were fields, 
which were gradually built over. We were 


‘I never felt very 
grateful to my school, 
I didn't want to be 
what they wanted to 
make me’ 


dowa'with dizzy abandon, M asleep over give theina voice, however, involved Swift 
them and sometimes don’t finish them... in a technical minefield, “If you set a book 


Swift regarded me with heavy patience, 
like the schoolmaster he once was. *Tm 
talking about real readers, the ones who 
read 1 my books from start to finish." 
Where did his readers write to him 
from? “All over the world. The first for- 
eign translation of Last Orders is out 


in a technical minefield. “If you set a book 
in Glasgow or Newcastle, you use the 
local patois or dialect. London is tricky, 
because it’s the metropolis and there are 
all kinds of preconceptions about Lon- 
don. And the ordinary street language of 
south London hps all these comedic asso- 
ciations - with music hall ‘the Lambeth 


riiMi vtauoiaiivu w* v****-*- - , 

already, and it’s in Norwegian. The most- Walk’ . . . It s automatical stagey. None 
recent* rights agreement was yesterday the less, it is the way English is spoken 
and it was from Brazil, therefore a trans- there...” ... 

lation into Portuguese. I can see trouble 


ahead for translators, but ithasn t hadn’t made more of so alien to ours, of'Get yourself a steady thing. I was fighting a corner.” • 

S London slana. hadn’t written in more of job, stick to it, draw your pension.’ And Swift took to the Sixties like a 


hear it in your ear. Dunnit?’ ” 

One correspondence between the novel 
and Swiff’s own life is the jar of Jack 
Dodds's ashes that gets passed around the 
four travellers, gets forgotten, remem- 
bered, fought over, put into plastic bags 
and endlessly shifted about until it 
acquires the status of a character.' Swift’s 
father died four years ago, and was like- 
wise cremated, “but it’s not about his 
death,” says the son patiently. “He wasn’t 
a butcher...” He was, in fact, a civil ser- 
vant, who worked at the Dickensianly- 
ritled National Debt Office, took the 
8.15ara train io the City every morning 
(“though not in a bowler hat exactly”) and 
returned at 6pm. “He did that most of his 
life except in the war, and most of the time 
he hated it. But he was of that generation. 


on the edge of London in a very graphic 
way - you wenl one way, it was the town, 
you went the other way, it was country.” 

He went to Dulwich College, the pub- 
lic school once attended (1900 and 1901) 
by Raymond Chandler and PG 
Wodehouse. Despite numerous invitations 
to address his alma mater. Swift has never 
been back. Had he had a bad experience 
there? “I never quite knew what they 
expected or wanted from me, never sure 
what claims they had on me. Tm not the 
Head Boy type." But hadn’t the school 
fired him to write? "Oh. I had a couple of 
very good English teachers, but I never felt 
deeply grateful to the school. ! didn’t want 
to be what they wanted to make me. I 
didn’t do the standard career and become 
a doctor or a lawyer. I did an individual 


iL Fifteen, last count. 


London slang. 


a wasp to 


a picnic. He went up to Cambridge to read 
English at the end of the Summer of Love. 
“I was a university student from 1967 to 
1973," he says proudly, “and if you can 
think of a betier span of years in which 
to be a student. One looks at his clean- 
cut features and the up-all-night shock of 
startled hair, and tries to imagine him as 
a graminiverous hippie. “I was in my 
prime in the Sixties,” he says. “Purple 
loons, tank tops, experimenting with, ah. 
substances - 1 did all the standard things, 
bumming around the world, although I 
never made it to Katmandu or Samar- 
kand. I bad the most awful beard with a 
horrible patch on one cheek.” 

So the south London boy, with the ms 
in urbe home, the war-hero-tumed-com- 
muter father and the attitude problem 
about school, became a writer fixated by 
memory, landscape, death, failed sons and 
distant fathers, and the undercurrent of 
confusion that threatens the tidiest areas 
of human life. The Sweet Shop Owner pre- 
sented a dying widower wailing for his 
daughter to refum to him. SJtunlecock fea- 
tured a son investigating his father's 
secret life in a Kafkaesque government 
office. Wateriand took the fens of East 
Anglia and from them extracted great 
long wriggling cels of stories that 
amounted to a history of England over the 
last 300 years, told by a failed and des- 
perate schoolteacher! Out of This World 
concerned a photo-journalist and his 
neurotic daughter. Evtr After fielded 
another widower who attempts to com- 
mit suicide. like his father before him. 
Now Last Orders takes another blackly 
comic look, at dcath-in-thc-midst-of-life. 
But attempting to talk about Swift's 
career elicits a spectacular riff about the 
downside of creativity: “My ambition, my 
desire to be a writer, began in my early 
teens. I had a long period of struggle when 
1 hadn't been published, hadn't even seen 
my name in print, when 1 wrote stuff and 
chucked it away, and I wrote stuff and 
kept it but wouldn't show it to anyone, and 
I wrote stuff and did show it io someone 
else and they said. 'We don’t want it’, and 
I wrote stuff and showed it to other peo- 
ple and they said we Jo want it. and one 
day I was writing a novel and got it pub- 
lished. But we're taking about a major 
fraction of my life here. Before Wateriand 
was published J’d been writing for 15 
years.” 

When Last Otden was published in Jan- 
uary, a huge collective sigh of relief could 
be heard from Swift fans* It was generally 
held that Out of This World and Ever After. 
while superior fictions, lacked the nana- 


Photo: Philip Meech 


tive spark, the style and most of ail the 
energy of Wateriand. He seemed, to some, 
to have peaked early and couldn’t get hack 
up the mountain. How did he deal with 
it? “Well. I Jknow remarks of that nature 
were bandied about in 
certain quarters,” Swift said, in his best 
Home Office manner, "but I didn’t pay 
much attention to them. The problem was 
that Wateriand made such un impression, 
was such a success, that - as with am suc- 
cess - people want it to be followed up 
immediately and to the same formula. But 
I think you should try and do something 
different every time. Oddly, both the 
novels that followed it got tremendous 
receptions abroad. Ever After ynon u major 
prize in France." He took a reflective sip 
(we'd moved on to grappa) and. embold- 
ened. said: “1 have every faith that, in lime, 
evety one of my books will get the recog- 
nition it deserves." 

Swift’s main pleasure, apart from writ- 
ing exceptional novels and winning major 
prizes, is fishing. He is a keen course and 
salmon angler.” “more enthusiastic than 
proficient", with a typically romantic-anti- 
quarian slant on his local river in Lon- 
don. You could live a lifetime in 
Wandsworth and not notice the River 
Wandle, except for a battered old sign 
announcing its presence to the unheed- 
ing traffic that roars up West Hill. SWT 8. 
But to Swift. “It flows down from C'ar- 
shairon into the Thames al Wandsworth, 
and rt was once a magic river, a Intel} 
trout stream. John Donne fished in it. 
Nelson fished in the Wandle at Merton, 
when he had only one arm to fish with. 
Would that it were such a stream now." 
Instead, he goes to north Devon, "to a 
particular pan of the river ^ which is so par- 
adisaic, I've no intention of revealing it 
to anyone." His favourites are sea trout, 
about w hich he gets very lyrical: •’They're 
related to trout but they head for the sea. 
then run back up the river like salmon. 
You fish for them, classically, in high sum- 
mer, on a warm, muggy evening in July. 
You go out about half an hour before 
dusk and, as darkness descends, the sea 
trout will, if you're lucky, suddenly come 
up. acrobatically, and take a fiv. They'll 
do it for maybe minutes or half an 
hour, and if you're there to see them - 
and to feel an otter swim between your 
legs - you're very lucky..." 

And there let us leave this 
picture of perfect happiness - the coun- 
try's Ki micro uno novelist, the extrava- 
gantly nice master of English voices and 
eternal sentiments, sitting in the debris of 
celebration, reflecting on bliss. 
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Chasing the dinosaur. 
Redmond 0’HanJon....6 
Home sweet Douglas- 



Home? Patrick 


Cosgrave investigates..? 


The music biz in Senegal is being stirred. Youssou N’Dour has sparked a race to build modern studios 
and bring in Western ways. Local cassette barons are fighting back. By Philip Sweeney 


W hen Peter Gabriel took up with 
Youssou NDour 10 years ago, the 
Englishman became, it is now clear, 
much more than a purely artistic 
influence on the young Senegalese singing star. 
Years of visiting Gabriel's rambling Real World 
complex in Wiltshire, with its recording studios, 
record labels, management offices, Womad con- 
cert promotion agency, and buzz, have clearly 
sunk in. As his own career has blossomed, Yous- 
sou has acquired the means to build his own 
empire, and tales of his two nightclubs, record- 
ing studios, and now a new record label, Jololi, 
emerge regularly from Dakar. Did he have a 
show-business role model? I asked Youssou in 

London last 
month, as he 


Shakin’ the tree 


settes on to the streets, but is also himself a pro- 
-ducer.Diaghe has a warehouse with 10 million cas- 



ta Iked of his desire to help young Senegalese 
artistes and professionalise the African record 
industry. “Of course - Peter Gabriel,” he replied. 

Real Senegalese World, it transpires, retains a 
distinct West African style. Take the relatives. 
NDour siblings appear to’occupy all key positions. 
Brother NDiada is engineer at the Studio Xipii, 
the modest downtown recording facility Youssou 
acquired from the son of Senegal's former Presi- 
dent Leopold Senghor. Senghor Jr departed 
Dakar for destinations unknown after leaving the 
studio an unused and expensive white elephant, 
half to be impounded by the unpaid landlord and 
half taken over by Youssou. Youssou’ s sister, 
tTGoni NDour, manages both the studio and a 
new cassette duplication factory. Another younger 
sister. Aby N’Dour, was one of the first artistes 
Youssou recorded. 

And here I am in a new green BMW, proceed- 
ing erratically through the Dakar traffic jams in 
the hands of Boubacar NDour, another brother, 
and supremo of the new Jololi label for the past 
IS months. Boubacar lived in New York for some 
years, acquiring his excellent English and dabbling 
in “merchandising Youssou goods” and he still 
hasn’t folly re-acclimatised, getting lost from time 
to time as we drive. Boubacar wears glasses and 
a little woolly Spike Lee hat and keeps apologis- 
ing in a proud son of way for his ruthless NY busi- 
ness style, although be actually seems rather sweet. 

He’s also rather vague, an NDour family char- 
acteristic. as anyone who has vainly pumped Yous- 
sou “I am not a business man, I am an artist” 
NDour for specific details of his numerous pro- 
jects will attest “Youssou’s very prudent” Boubacar 
says. “He doesn't like to let people know his strat- 
egy until he’s up to a position of strength. Lots of 
people don’t know about the holding company...” 

The holding company. Youssou NDour Head 
Office SA, controls, inter alia , Xippi Inc, the 
recording studio and cassette plant; Saprom, 
Youssou’s tour promotion and concert equipment 
rental agency; interests in the Thiossane night- 
clubs Youssou shares with a local soft drinks mag- 
nate; and in another nightclub rented from the 
flash marble beach-side President hotel. And 
now the Jololi label, Boubacar’s baby. 

“What are you exactly, Boubacar?” I ask. 

“General manager?” “Hmm, well, yeah, 
maybe,” says Boubacar, “or maybe I’m 
. artistic director.” And Youssou? “He’s 
* artistic director, too.” Are you salaried’ 
'i\- then? “Hmm. salaried... well. I 
don’t know,” says Boubacar, 
“we’ll see..." and then. 
“Shit, man. where are 
we?” veering abruptly 
across the traffic flow 



with a squeal of 
Ores. 

We arrive at 
Youssou NDour 
Head Office 
offices, a rented 
two-storey veran- 
dah around a 
tiled, tree-shaded 
courtyard with 
benches and piles 


of magazines. Boubacar promises to locate for me, 
asap, a set of the first eight or so Jololi cassette 
releases. We are joined by Adaraa Sow, a neat 
young graduate of the University of Connecticut 
in flowing blue robe, latterly Youssou’s communi- 
cations director (maybe). We talk of Youssou’s 
great renown - “You know the Government of the 
Republic of Niger called recently and asked him 
to go and do a concert to raise money to pay their 
civil servants?” And of the Jololi project, an 
attempt to create a systematic modem record label, 
with a coherent artistic policy, in an area where indi- 
vidual producers paying low one-off fees for 
cheap, quick recordings is the norm. And of 
finance, but only vaguely. Has Youssou’s gold-disc 
selling “7 Seven Seconds” duet with Neneh Cherry 
provided a cash windfall to underwrite Youssou’s 
current expansion? “I don’t think one dollar of 
recent spending has come with 7 Seconds’,” says 
Boubacar. “It’s been more a matter of rationalis- 
ing and reorganising.” 

Perhaps, but Youssou's brand-new house, to 
which we repair for a late lunch, took more than 
rationalising and reorganising to create. Situated 
in the rich suburb of hTGor between the sea and 
the airport, this is pure Dakar Dallas, a great airy 
colossus with an open interior stairway allegedly 
evoking the neck of a kora (a harp-lute), balconies, 
lawns, dry indoor fountains, and a hotel-sized 
reception area with a grand piano, and numerous 
suites of ornate furniture for people to hang 
around upon in the African style, wailing to be 
received or to carry out some nebulous task. 
Behind the house, another large new building is 
slowly rising out of the churned red earth. Very 
slowly, in fact, given that the waterlogged concrete 
shell is due to open, in theory, in a matter of weeks 
as Youssou’s new studio, superseding Xippi and 
hugely upgrading West African recording stan- 
dards in one fell swoop. 

“Xippi n, then?” I ask. “Yeah, maybe, we 
haven’t really decided yet,” says Boubacar. The 
cost? “One and a half million francs,” says Yous- 
sou - a couple of hundred thousand pounds, an 
extraordinarily modest sum even bearing in mind 
African construction costs, which are two .or three 
times cheaper than Europe. The specification? 
Structurally state of the ait, but a slightly less 
advanced recording console, for robustness, says 
the French acoustic engineer, as we sit down to a 
delicious fish and rice thieboudienne served by the 
young cook. And the purpose? I ask Youssou, . 
mindful of uncharitable Dakar gossip to the effect 
that his existing studio, Xippi L is rarely used, except 
by himself. “Sure, it's so I can produce my own pro- 
ject in Africa, in good conditions,” says Youssou. 
“but I’m taking a back seat more now and bring- 
ing on other artistes.” 

Filling in time before clubbing at the Thiossane, 
where Youssou later guest sings in a thrilling per- 
cussion-lashed set by a guest mbalax group, I visit 
one of Youssou’s least charitable critics. El Hadj 
NDiaye runs Senegal’s first recording facility. Stu- 
dio 2000. its biggest cassette duplication plant and 
is sitting proudly in the vast gleaming interior of 
a converted Renault factory in central Dakar. It’s 
shortly to open as the “Pyramide Cuiturelle” a 
JEl'bm complex of audio and video' studios, night- 
club and restaurants. 


Is there room for two megastudios? 1 ask 
NDiaye. “No,” he replies, “nor for two cassette 
duplicating factories, and if Youssou goes on 
undercutting my cassette prices I’m going to do 
a dumping-slash my prices till he goes out of busi- 
ness and then reinstate them at current level;” 
Which NDiaye could do, I later confirmed from 
independent sources, who also said that rivalry 
between the entrenched establishment NDiaye 
and the high-profile newcomer NDour is a fac- 
tor in the new studio race. And that the two new 
studios are indeed superfluous to current Sene- 
galese requirements, which may be a reason for 
the burst of Jololi recording, to create a use, in 
effect, for the new Xippi facilities. Sensible think- 
ing, but what is Jololi production actually like? I 
call Boubacar’s car phone to try again to get some 
cassettes and maybe sates figures (“Sure, later 
today maybe ... What the fudef ...” followed by 
a blast of car bonis) and bead for Youssou’s other 
nightclub to see the Jololi Review, the label’s new 
flagship touring unit, rehearsing for Europe. 

Whatever else Youssou may be criticised for, 
it is never his music. Sitting smoking in an arm- 
chair, mike in hand, his rin ging is as tense and 
soulful as ever, and the musical mix from a half- 
dozen key Super Etoile musicians is sweet and 
assured, more acoustic than usuaL Yand6 Kodcm 
Sene, the elderly praise-singer resurrected by 
Jololi,' is absent in Paris, but the label’s other star, 
Cheikh Lo. is present, dreadlocks swinging, his 
own agile voice complementing Youssou’s. 
Cheikh Lo’s debut cassette “Ne La Thiass” has 
made him a star in Dakar and done well for Jololi, 
having been bought for international CD release 
by the UK label World Circuit, who See.it as an 
important new direction for Senegalese music. 

Lo is a member of the Baye Fall, tbe 
patchwork-clad shock troop of Sene- 
galese Mouride Islam, and a follower of 
a venerable marabout - holy man - 
named Marne Mass am ba. The hotel - - 
doormen bow and touch the 
marabout’s amulet around Lo’s 
neck as we leave for his battered 
Toyota. Marne Massamba’s pro- 
tection guarantees him agamst 
sorcery, explains Lo, an impor- 
tant insurance in tbe jealous, ' 
anarchic world of African 
music. Youssou’s new opera- 
tion is another beacon of light, 
offering proper contracts, 
artistic stimulation, royalties 
on sales... But bow do yon 
know what anyone’s selling, 
given the piracy and the 
vagueness? 

“Difficult,” admits 
Cheikh Lo. “Probably tbe 
only man • who really 
knows is Tialla Diagne/ 

And so to Tialla 
Diagne's. tty common 
consent the biggest 
cassette distributor 
Senegal, the 


about 14, is illiterate and speaks through ah inter- 
preter. Jofofi cassettes are good quality, medium 
sellers, he says, but he himsdf produced six times 
as many albums last year. And he’s planning a Series 
of “megastores”, with government backing, across 


tbe country, adds the interpreter. Not planning a 
I ask? Tialla Diagne smiles. 


studio, by any chance, 
with a look, that says, “No, but E! Hadj and Yois- 
sou had better watch out if ever! do.” - 

“Ne La Thiass” by Cheikh Lo; is released this week 
on World Circuit Records. The Jololi 
Review, with Youssou N'Dour 
(left), Cheikh Lo (right) 
and others, opens 
the Oris London 
Jazz Festival on 
Friday 


in 


man who actually 
shifts bulk cas- 
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Personalities you can twust 



F ot clarity's sake, a drama 

that looks like the 
nursing sibling of Soldier 
Soldier should really be 
called SisltT Sister. As titles 
go. though. Staying Alive 
(ITV. Fril says almost as 
much: a bit on the 
melodramatic side, but then 
the series looks that way 
inclined too. As if running 
an advertisement of travails 
to come. U rushed you 
straight in with a student 
nurse attempting suicide. 
This hospital is so grim, 
even the staff are dying to 
get out. 

In the end, the body 
count from the opening 
hour was confined to just 
the two. And one of those 
was a dispensable old dear 
whose cards were marked 
the minute a nurse on her 
first day promised to pop in 
and sav hello after her shifr. 


You just knew the poor 
innocent would turn up at 
the same time as the tin 
trolley from the mortuary: 
in timetabled dramas like 
this, where sex, crisis, 
violence and death fill the 
screen on a rota basis, these 
four-wheeled messengers of 
mortality arc as reliable as 
Mussolini's trains. This is a 
leaching hospital, after all, 
and corpses are wonderful 
instruction aids: nurses have 
to learn to towel down the 
wet patch behind their cars. 

There was another, much 
less artificial, scene when 
the same nurse was sent by 
a doctor to look for 
something left next to a 
bed. While rummaging, rhe 
nurse nattered absently to 
its occupant without at first 
realising that he was dead. 
Here she underwent the rite 
of passage negotiated by all 
hospital workers 
confronting tbeir first stiff: 
like the cloak attendant 
who fools the punters at 
Madam Tussauds, they’re 
essentially waxworks, but 
somehow they're so lifelike. 
You can't say the same for 
all those still in the upright 
position. Leashed to the 
script like a dog to its 
master, all too often 
characters only act because 
the dramatic masterplan 
needs them to embodv 


some issue afflicting the 
NHS: their behaviour is 
illustrative rather than 


organic. 

This is also a hospital 
drama in which they're 
taking the national shortage 
of blood literally: stocks are 
low in the special effects 
departments (gallons less 
than in Cardiac Arrest or 
Casualty), and there’s a 
certain bloodlessness to one 
or wo of the nurses. Sink a 
syringe into their veins and 
the only liquid you'd draw is 
sap. Knowing I TV. though, 
which takes care to give the 
people what they want, it's 
a hit: a very puipable hii_ 

Only the* stakes were 
wooden in In Search of 
Dracnla with Jonathan Ross 
(ITV, Sat), and there were 
bags more blood. Ross’s 
obsessions lead him 
inexorably in the direction 
of his own speech defect. 
Dwacula being the novel by 
Bwam Stoker set in 
Twansylvania and later 
adapted by Hammer 
Howwor with Chwistopher 
Lee. Perhaps his fascination 
for the Count is a displaced 
form of self-scrutiny. 
There’s an undcad look to 
Ross's own wanderings 
from channel to channel in 
search of something 
succulent to sink his teeth 
into. Hosting The Big Big 


Talent Show is a frank 
admission that this big big 
talent can’t find his own 
show to call home. Like 
Mortdo Rosso , In Search of 
Dracula was an arranged 
marriage between his gift 
for bumptiously trading 
small talk with celebrities 
and his weakness for crap 
old movies. 

The fact that The South 
Bank Show, which was even 
acknowledged in the 
credits, covered exactly the 
same ground only three 
years ago ought to be a 
cause for deep shame at 
LWT. Oddly, given its 
regional components, ITV 
is the channel with the 
clearest picture of its own 
identity, but it is prey to 
cloud spots like- this one 
that darken the blue skies 
of creative thinking. 

One victim of ITV’s 
strong brand identity is the 
old flagship, World in 
Action (ITV, Mon), now 
toeing the party line with 
sensationalist investigations: 
this week it tackled 
drug-peddling among 
nightclub bouncers using a 
hidden lens. Never mind 
the clubbers, it gave you, ■ 
the viewer, a massive hit of 
adrenalin. 

When not getting its kicks 
from candid cameras - see 
also Police, Camera, Action l 



or anything with Jeremy 
Beadle - the ITV way is to 
tackle a subject by throwing 
a showboating personality 
at it. After the Ross report 
on Dracula and the Bragg 
report on Michael Collins 
(ITV, Sun), The Cook 
Report (ITV Tues) was on 
the tail of emigrti criminals 
who have avoided 
extradition to face triaL In 
each case, be thrust an air 
ticket into their hands and 
invited them to fly home 
and prove their innocence. 
He knew they’d say no, and 
thar's what makes it such 
great television. You’d love 
to see the look on his face if 
one of them had agreed to 
come: Cook’s formula for 
confrontation means that 
he won’t take yes for an 
answer. The judicial term 
for this maverick procedure 
is trial by television 
personality. 

The channel’s 
laboratories remain largely 
incapable of combining die 
constituent elements of a 
functioning sitcom; 
Sometime, Never (ITV, Sun) 
is the latest mutation, in 
which yet another woman 
hits her thirties with boy 
and / or job trouble. “My 
tits are hurtling south!” she 
grumbles. Unfortunately, 
the sitcom they’re in is 
staying put for the winter. 


Apocalypse imminent 



Robert Hanks 
on Radio 


U\ / ery superstitious,” 
\f Stevie Wander sang, 
V and he had a point 
(He went on to say “Wrong’s 
on the walk very superstitious, 
ladder’s ’bout to faB”.) 
Superstition does die hard. I 
know at least one person 
who’s really impressed by the 
way that Nicky Campbell can 
always guess tbe star-sign of 
callers to his Radio I show 
(“Ycru must be... Pisces, 
right?”). According to 
information received (from a 
friend of a friend who knows 
somebody...), Campbell asks 
callers what their signs are 
before they go on air and tells 
them to act surprised when be 
guesses h. Tackled on the 
question earlier this week, a 
Radio 1 spokesperson would 
neither confirm nor deny that 
the star-sign thing is rigged, 
only stating, “Nicky has 
mystical powers”. 


St3L this, isn't the only way 
that superstition lays its dead 
hand on us. Analysis (Radio 
4, Thursday) was this week 
dedicated to raillennianism - 
by whidt Michael Blasdand 
meant not amply the belief 
that there is some significance 
in the approach of the 
millennium, but all sorts of 
apocalyptic beliefs. At 
present, there are around ISO 
books in print prophesying 
the end of something or 
other. There are other 
manifestations of doom in tbe 
air : apparently, 300 women in 
America have taken out 
insurance against die 
possibility of a virgin birth in 
the year 2000, which makes 
me feel I should be in the 
insurance business and 
probably makes God feel 
rather unwanted. 

Blastland’s thesis was, 
roughly, that we all like to feel 
that our lives are at some 
great turning-point in history, 
and it's even more tempting 
when we have a date like 
AD2000 handy. Even people, 
who in theory have no 
significant investment in the 
date are feeling the pinch of 

apocalypse round the comer 

Muslims, for whom the 
notional anniversary of 
Christ’s has little significance, 
are still conscious, apparently, 
that we are Irving in times of 
great change- More 


controversially, Blastland ' 
attributed some end-of-the- ’ 
millennium blues to the 
; apparently rational Francis 
Fukuyama (the End of History 
man), although Fukuyama •’ 
denied any pufl from the date. 

This was all interesting 
data, turned, as is often the 
way with Analysis, into 
something that was rather dry 
and rather hazy - a kind of 
intellectual sandstorm. As it 
happens, the year 2000 does 
indeed spell disaster, 
according to In Business 
(Radio 4. Sunday): Nigel 
Cassidy discovered that a vast 
number of computer systems 
- the kind that control useful 
things like bank accounts - 
will crash on New Year's Day 
2000, because their calendars 
only run up to 1999. What 
was unnerving was not so 
much the inadequacy of the 
computers as the insourian 
of the people using them. . 
One businessman, asked if h 
was worried about his firm’s 
systems, opined that you i 
never know with computers; 
you just have to wait and sef 
Meanwhile,- it seems that 
there aren’t nearly enough 
computer engineers to fix a 
the computers affected in t e 
next three-and-a-half years Is 
this what Stevie meant wh( i 
he sang the writing’s on tin 
wall and ladder’s ’bout to fill? 
If so - that’s pretty spooky.] 
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THEATRE Death of a Salesman, Lyttelton, RNT 

nfittf J? 3 ^ 5 pradu ctjpn Of the play that exposes the sham of the American Dream is visually 
ciiraerea, ponderous and fails to elicit strong performances from its cast. By Paul Taylor 



Getting to grips with the past: Willy (Alun Armstrong) and son BifF (Mark Strong) 


W hen playwrights direct their own work, the only thing 
they can bring to it, you often find, is reverence. Harold 
Pinter's recent production oiAshes to Ashes and Edward 
Bond's current staging of In the Company of Men are grievous 
cases in point. David Thacker’s Lyttelton revival of Death of a 
Salesman suggests that the same thing can occur when a direc- 
tors close relation to a writer, becomes that of embarrassingly 
uxorious spouse. 

That Thacker’s infatuation with Miller was beginning to affect 
his reason first struck me when I interviewed him last year in front 
of an American audience. His test of a good critic, he disclosed, 
was whether he or she liked Miller’s late play. Broken Glass. Not 
whether they bad good arguments pro or con, but simply whether 
they passed the moral exam of liking it I was too polite - or too 
cowardly - to remark, at the time, that such frisking for unac- 
ceptable beliefs could put you in mind of, well, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. . 

From the moment tire shutters open on this ponderous, mud- 
dled Death of a Salesman, the deep misgivings begin. The play, 
famously, shows how Willy Loman’s memories keep invading his 


experience of the painful present, as the American Dream is inex- 
orably unmasked as a nightmare. As much as his salesman’s suit- 
cases. the past is part of Willy's baggage, but you don't convey 
this at all well by giving the entire stage the look of a mental 
lumber-room. 

You're reminded of Gertrude Stem’s quip about there being 
no “there” there, as you look at a design that brings everything 
into a slightly potty phantasmal coexistence. For example, Willy's 
flame-haired ex-mistress lounges throughout in a bed that dan- 
, gles in mid-air and it’s so far upstage that when the big flashback 
comes of the fateful day when Biff caught his father with her, the 
actress has to take what looks like a massive hike through a sec- 
ond-hand furniture shop to take part in it. It's possibly the worse 
blocked sequence Fve ever seen. The design is dominated by a 
huge, heavily faked looking tree that has a great slice cut out of 
its middle but magically remains upright Symbolic, eh? Actually, 
wbat it reminds you of is one of those moments of suspended ani- 
mation in a Tom and Jeny cartoon. You keep expecting it to top- 
ple and indeed rather wishing that it would. 

Thacker has some excellent actors in his cast but has neglected 


Photograph: Geraint Lewis 


to get powerful enough performances from them. With his 
knobbly features and bushy moustache, Alun Armstrong's Willy 
looks like an old Punch cartoon's idea of a British proletarian, 
so it feels pretty weird when he opens his mouth and out comes 
the complaining nasal quack of Dustin Hoffman in Midnigit Cow- 
boy. Good at conveying the fagged-out desperation of the man 
in toe present with his drooped trousers and dispirited penguin 
waddle. Armstrong can't convince you that this charisma- 
bypassed Willy ever bad a heyday. There isn't sufficient pres- 
surising avidity in the way he demands to be fed false hopes by 
his sons. In consequence, perhaps, Mark Strong and Corey John- 
son give uncharacteristically external performances that don’t 
communicate the knot in the guts. As the wife, Marjorie Yates 
becomes so grim and tough during the play that you feel she would 
be more than a match for Shakespeare’s Volumnia. 

It was for the National Theatre that Warren Mitchell gave one 
of the greatest performances of our time as Willy Loman. That 
achievement stands m no danger of being effaced by anything 
that Thacker has managed to elicit here. 

Booking: 0171-928 2252 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 

Riccardo Chailly 
Barbican Centre, London 

T hirty years on and Dviyck Cooke's “per- 
forming version” of Mahler's uncompleted 
10th Symphony continues to divide both per- 
formers and critics. Some conductors have taken 
it to their hearts, others dismissed it .is too spec- 
ulative and a few have preferred to promote rival 
“completions”. J mjsclf have, on occasion, doubled 
its overall validity, but Riccardo Chailly’s warm- 
hearted exegesis at Wednesday evening's LSO Bar- 
bican concert almost convinced me. " 

Chailly s interpretative strategy is both sympa- 
thetic and cunning. He knows when to linger and 
when to move on and. most important of all. he 
charges the opening Adagio with a sense of .uitic- 
ipatibn. Those apocalypuc chords that suddenly 
explode three-quarters of the way through the 
movement signal a beginning, not ,m end. and 
Chailly s paring banished any' illusion of tioality . The 
first Scherzo is a breathless scamper tripped by awk- 
ward metre-shifts: it’s a gruelling course for any 
orchestra and the LSO sometimes stumbled their 
fences, but the central section was pleasantly 
gcmidlich. The weirdly RrTaiing Purgatorio - ah 
eerie miniature suggest h e of folksongs heard in a 
delirious fever - was lean, leasing and unset tlingly 
surreal, while the second scherzo scorched, seethed 
and withered before a muffled drum (which Chailh 
placed off-stage) ushered in the long finale. Mahler 
had witnessed a fireman’s funeral and wrote the 
experience into the last symphonic movement. 
Here, and indeed for the duration. Chailly held us 
captive with a reading which, although sometime* 
technically challenged, was warmer," mure tender 
and more convincingly re-created than most !\c 
heard in recent years. Cooke uould surely have 
been proud and so would Bert hold Goldschmidt, 
u'hosc memory the concert honoured and who pre- 
miered Cooke's version of the score hack in 19t*4. 

Prior to hearing Mahler 10, we were riveted by an 
immensely forceful account of Brittens Siri/iwiM 
Requiem - the opening “Lachiymosa" especially: the 
end of the "Dies irae”. too. which fractures and frag- 
ments into a consolatory "Requiem uclemam". Con- 
solation was also on hand the following night when 
Schoenberg’s Mrkldnc Sacht - a musical poem of 
unfaithfulness and reconciliation - received pur- 
poseful advocacy, and the first act of Wagners Die 
If alkii/v drew a storm of excited approval. Chailly 
had employed a highly skilled trio of relative 
unknowns: a passionate and velvet' -voiced Sicglindc 
in Katarina DaJayman. Wolfgang Schmidt's reedy- 
sounding though extremely intelligent Sicgmund. arid 
Gudjnn Oskarsson’s dark-hued H unding. 

Chailly treated the orchestral score :ls a sym- 
phonic love poem, highlighting salient dramatic 
details (such as the misty dissonances that colour 
the transition into Scene 2 and the broad trombone 
motif that marks Sicgmund's loss of his father), 
launching Sicgmund"s great "aria'* - -» Inter- 
stumte " (“Winter storms have vanished") - to a 
softly pulsing accompaniment and coaxing maxi- 
mum affection from Sieglinde's “Du hist dtr Lenz" 
(“You are my Spring"). Thereafter, the pressure 
mounted, the playing was mostly superb (brass and 
lower strings in particular), the vocal exchanges 
appropriately impassioned and the dramatic finale 
quite electrifying. This was an affirmative, sun- 
drenched view of WaOdue, unhampered by' any spu- 
rious performing tradition and a powerful reminder 
that everything we’d heard during these two con- 
certs bore Richard Wagner an inestimable debt. 

Robert Cowan 


POP MUSIC 

Dave Graney and The Coral Snakes, Dingwalls, London 


D ave Graney first attracted himself 
a modicum of attention in the early 
Eighties as singer with the Mood- 
ists, an intermittently convincing, but 
ultimately rather slight brooding blues 
band best thought of as a toytown 
Birthday Party. Those were the golden 
days of Australian rock V roll (don’t 
snigger, it happened), a time when you 
could barely throw a brick off a Sydney 
bus without hitting a member of some 


implausibly fine young group. The 
Nineties has seen this once sparkling 
pool evaporate. This decade has yet to 
produce a new Australian group worth 
looking back over the back fence to see; 
the only worthwhile contributions have 
come from those left over from that ear- 
lier, faded renaissance. This cast of 
redoubtable veterans includes the ever- 
green Nick Cave, the former Saints gui- 
tarist Ed Kuepper, the ex-Go-Be tween 


Robert Forster and, having struggled 
long and hard to mainstream acceptance 
in his homeland, Dave Graney. 

Graney is a likeable enough presence, 
given to rambling- be tween-song mono- 
logues that are sometimes even funny, 
and possessing a neat line in song titles 
- particular kudos is deserved for “Three 
Dead Passengers in a Stolen Second- 
Hand Ford" and Tin Just Having One 
of Those Lives". Unfortunately, his act 


is ham strung by a sorely limited musical 
and lyrical scope - his songs are invari- 
ably walking-pace coun fry-rock rambles 
backing lengthy stories with no dis- 
cernible point - and a visual presentation 
as baffling as it is irritating. Appearing 
on stage to perform ostensibly serious 
work while dressed frighteningly like an 
Albanian taxi driver at a karaoke evening 
signals only that Graney retains that 
regrettable Antipodean fear of capital A 


Art. This sort of overt self-parody has 
been the favoured gel-out clause of the 
cowardly as long as bad wigs have been 
readily available. 

Graney really gives the game away dur- 
ing the introduction to what is easily his 
best moment, “Trapped in a Song". His 
tedious rant about “wimpy Bril pop 
bands" - depressingly loudly applauded 
by the overwhelmingly expat audience - 
is a significr only of a little fish lost out- 


side the confines of the even Hitler pud- 
dle he usually calls home. Graney is more 
worth listening to than most, hut he badly 
needs to deride whether he's going to be 
a songwriter or a cabaret turn and. 
whichever way he goes, believe fully in 
his songs. The pickings on the barren 
middle ground between Niek Cave and 
Mike Flowers aren't sufficient to sustain 
anyone long. 

Andrew Mueller 
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THE DANCE 

Siobhan Davies 

THE FILM 

Brassed Off 

THE PLAY 

Happy Days 

Siobhan Davies's Affections, danced to 

Handel anas sung by mezzo-soprano 

Buddug Vierona James. Also Trespass, to 
a Gerald Barry score. Designed by David 
Buckland with lighting by Peter Mumford. 

• 

Ewan McGregor, Tara Fitzgerald and Pete 
Postiethwarte star in Mark Herman's 
unlikely comedy about the fortunes of a 
Yorkshire brass band set against the 
background of pit closures. 

Karel Reisz directs Rosaleen Linehan as 

Winnie. Samuel Beckett's most famous 
character, who lives out her days buried 
in sand beneath a technicoiour blue sky. 

With Barry McGovern. 

Louise Levene sighed with pleasure at 
"Davies's sculptures in the air ... 
exquisite". "The entire sympathy between 
design, lighting and dance is testimony to 
Davies's commanding talent," eulogised 
the FT. "As emotive as it is sensual." 

• agreed the Standard. “Innovative and 
intelligent dance of the highest quality, 
saluted the Times. “Buddug Verona 

James is so compelling she overshadows 
the dancers," regretted the Guardian. 

Steven Poole grinned delightedly at “one 
of the most involving and enjoyable 

British films in year?. “Full of oompah 
and Yorkshire grit," nodded the Times. 

"Some audiences may blench at the two- 
dimensional dottiness worried the FT. “A 
comedy in the Ealing mode, but with 
explicitly anti-lory bias." glowered the 
Standard. “A musingly good feel-good 
movie that has definite commercial 
possibilities,” smiled the Guardian. 

Paul Taylor was struck by “how curiously 
like an Irish Man Bennett Beckett 
seems... an unforgettable performance". 
“Depressing? Strangely not," admired the 
Guardian. “Linehan brings a touchingly 
absurd hauteur to Winnie," admitted the 

Times. “Unimpressively directed... in the 
final act, however, the performance takes 
wing," grudged the Standard. "Life- 
enhancing... luminous... a superb account 
of a supreme play," gloried the FT. 

Tonight: Royal Northern College, 

Manchester (0161-273 4504); 8 & 9 

Nov, Birmingham Rep (0121-236 4455) 

108 mins, cert 15. On selected release. 

At the Almeida, London NX (0171-359 

4404) to 9 Nov only. 

A distillation of Davies at •# 

her consummate best | 

Unmissable.- J — y 

Don’t be put off by the * , 

idea of “trooble down - 

fplt". Delicious, feel- 
good fun. — * 

A brilliantly naturalistic i* 

and tragicomic portrait *# 

of a marriage. 1 

A masterpiece. ] 

I . .. . . . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Next week in the Arts 


Interview on Monday. Nigel Hawthorne talks heart-to- 
F/ag/Ve Heart with Jasper Rees. 

Visual Arts on Tuesday: Andrew Graham- Dixon reflects upon 
the making and meaning of Peter Paul Rubens's landscapes, 
now on show at the National Gallery. 

Theatre on Wednesday: Terrence McNally tells Paul Taylor 
why he is sending Prunella Scales and Eleanor Bron on a pas- 
sage to India. 

Film on Thursday: Julian Schnabel scrapes the graffiti off the 
wall and sticks Jean-Miche! Basquiat up on the big screen. 
Fop on Friday: Forget New Orleans and Memphis, says Phil 
Johnson: Bristol is the sound-source to tune in to. 




Win a Pioneer CD Recorder 

Pioneer ' s a w a rd- winning 
FDR-05 might look like a 
state-of-the-art CD player lor 
a hi-fi system, but it's much 
much more than that: it's the 
world's first consumer CD 
Recorder! Using special CD- 
R blank discs which cost 
£7.95, you can make your 
own AD minute CD's which 
will play on any CD player... 
making compilations from 

LP's. cassettes, digital tapes 
and of course other CD's 
too. We're giving you the 
chance to win one of these 
superb Pioneer PDR-05 CD 
players plus ten blank discs - 
worth a total of £1379. 

To enter, simply dial the 

Cafe ct»50pftiMuiaytme nnd ^Sptoilnai all efta tones Wto* pckotJal random aJw 
fews dose 17 Nwembw. 06. Usual Newpapff Pubfehing nOx, apply. Bttor’c OeoaonU 
final. The reeon*ng and playback d ccriam material may only bo poxMB By permission. 

Pteaso rata to the Copyright, Dcagn and Pawns na IBM. 


0!) PIONEER’ 

The Art at Entertainment 

For information and brochure colt 
0800 480 480 

number below, answer the 
two questions on line and 
leave vour details. 
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Charles Nicholl has a brain-mangling time in the Congo 


Congo Journey by Redmond O'Hanlon, Hamish Hamilton , £18 


F rom the first words of the first sen- 
tence we are there. “In her hut in 
Poto-Poto, the poor quarter of 
Brazzaville, the fetiche use, smiling 
at us, knelt on the floor....'* 

It is strange but somehow familiar. We 
are a long way from home, in this sweaty 
pan of town with a name like an African 
drumbeat. There is this potentially 
malevolent but faintly alluring figure, the 
fericheuse, and there is “us", for whom or 
to whom she is about to do something. 
The night is hot and the possibilities are 
endless, but may well include hapless 
ingestions of some brain-mangling local 
hallucinogen, and an encounter with 
giant crotch-burrowing parasites hitherto 
unknown to science. There’s no doubt 
about it - we're back in darkest O’Han- 
lonia again... 

To say that Congo Journey is typical 
Redmond O'Hanlon is. of course, a thor- 
ough recommendation. One could even 
say, though it is his only his third travel 
book, that it is ‘‘classic” O’Hanlon. His 
voice - that particular personal presence 
in the text which is the key to good travel- 
writing, far more than intrepidity and 
exotic locations - is unmistakeable. For 
the fickle reader, however, “classic" 
might soon start to mean “same old", and 
one may be expecting something a bit dif- 
ferent next time. 

Into the Heart of Borneo (1984) found 
Redmond O'Hanlon paddling up the 
rivers of Sarawak in the company of poet 
James Fenton. In In Trouble. Again (1988) 
he hacked through the jungles of south- 
ern Venezuela with a night-club owner 
called Simon. This time the expedition 
leads into the equatorial swamp-forests 
of the Congo, a place of pygmies and 
gorillas, of bad magic on a bad stomach. 
The role of the travel ling companion who 
on second thoughts maybe wasn't such a 
good idea is played by a gruffly empiri- 
cal American psychologist. Professor 
Lary Shaffer. As before. O'Hanlon uses 
the small personal tensions of the situa- 
tion as a comic counterpart to the larger 
difficulties and dangers of the expedition. 

The quasi-scientific (or “crypto-bio- 
logical”) goal of their journey is to get a 
sighting of the legendary Congo dinosaur 


(or “sauropod") known as Mok6l£-mbe- 
mbe. This creature is supposed to inhabit 
Lake T<?le, in the extreme north of the 
Congo Republic, a local biologist, Mar- 
celltn Agnagna, claims to have seen it. 

"This also is classic O’Hanlon, who has 
perfected this guise of the slightly 
unhinged professor, with his floppy sun- 
hat and his fogged-up spectacles and his 
capacious Bergen back-pack crammed 
with well-thumbed tomes like Banner- 
man's Birds of Tropical West Africa. He 
has something of the great 19th century 
explorer-naturalists like Charles Water- 
ton about him, and indeed his first pub- 
lished book, Charles Darwin and Joseph 
Conrad (1984) was a scholarly study of 
the interplay of scientific thought and 
travel literature in the late Victorian era. 

He is also a passionate ornithologist, 
and his journey has a secondary goal, for- 
tunately - to see the rare, pennant- 
winged nightjar which at the age of 
eleven he “thought the oddest, the most 
desirable bird in the air." The book is 
enriched throughout by his knowledge of 
African flora and fauna, and by the 
exotic plumages of the sunbirds, horn- 
bills, fishing eagles, and so forth, which 
he observes with such relish. 

There is also in Redmond O'Hanlon, 
and this is a clue to the great charm of 
his writing, an emotional channel 
between his childhood aad his adult 
journeying. He got his first taste of 
Africa from the books in his father’s “big 
dark study", and now the real Africa is 
entwined with the view from that study 
window - a Wiltshire vicarage garden, 
“the yew, the bushes where we played 
jungles, the huge copper beech, the 
conker tree, and.. .a stream where I’d 
catch minnows in Lucozade bottles baited 
with bread". Later, his memories of 
childhood woodlands blur deliriously 
with the Congo jungle as he sweats 
through a fever that might just be the 
fatal falciparum malaria. 

This is sometimes funny, because it 
belongs with his comic sense of the 
explorer as overgrown schoolboy; of the 
journey as a series of scrapes (“in trou- 
ble again”), or indeed as one of those 
jungle-games once played in a garden. 


and now effortfuily re-enacted in the last 
few comers of the world where the 
grown-up 20tb century has not yet 
intruded. 

It is funny and also true - true that the 
explorer is often a case of “arrested 
development" (see Melanie Klein’s study, 

Love, Guilt and Reparation and biogra- 
phies of Burton. Speke, Stanley passim ); 
and true that travelling and childhood are 
strangely close - everything magnified by 
unfamiliarity, fringed with the unknown, 
conducted in languages one doesn’t 
understand. 

For all the gung-ho, SAS-kitted 
machismo of his expeditions, he has that 
tonic touch of humility and self-mockery 
which is the essence of travelling. 

This book has been six years in the 
writing, and weighs in at nearly 500 
pages. It bas a broad, Balzacian sweep, . 
an air of magnum opus. This is remark- . 
able in a genre that tends to the two- 
dimensional. However, it is also true that 
the experience of a journey is rather two- 
dimensional, offering as it does some 
intensely felt but fragmentary glimpses 
into other people’s lives. In this sense, the 
novelistic dimension of Congo Journey is 
in danger of overblowing its material, of 
becoming rhetorical. 

And though 1 am by no means asking 
the question unbeloved of travel-writers 

- the one that begins “Did you really — ?” 

- it is hard to accept that some of the 
longer, more expositional chunks of dia- 
logue are things that people really said. 

In the size of the book, also, one loses 
something of the irony and obliquity 
which gave Into the Heart of Borneo its 
charm - the brevity expressive of the trav- 
ellers profound puzzlement, bis inability 
to fill in the spaces between what he expe- 
riences. Here, perhaps, the spaces are too 
well filled in. but O’Haolon is a very fine 
writer as well as a courageous traveller 
(travel writers may be one or the other but 
not many are both) and what he brings 
back from this extraordinary trip is richly 
entertaining and at times alarming in its 
brushes with the primaeval. 

This is a traveller's yarn de luxe, and it 
would be churlish to complain if it goes 
on a bit too long. 

O’Hanlon: perfecting the guise of a slightly unhinged professor 
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A multiple questionmaster calls his own bluff 

We should cherish Robert Robinson as we used to cherish Evelyn Waugh, says Sheridan Morley 


Skip All That by Robert Robinson, Century, £15.99 


W hen I grew up, I 
wanted to be Robert 
Robinson: others of 
my 1963 ITN graduate-trainee 
generation had their sights set 
on Robin Day or Alistair Bur- 
net, hut Robinson was always 
my man. First of all, long 
before it was fashionable, he 
had a healthy disregard for, 
and distrust of. politics and 
politicians; secondly, he had a 
prodigious capacity for work - 
at one stage I seem to recall 
him writing a Sunday movie 


column while chairing Today. 
Call My Bluff, The Book Pro- 
gramme, Points of 1 7evv, Ask 
The Family and Vital Statistics 
.simultaneously on BBC sound 
and vision: and thirdly he 
ahvays managed to imply that 
he had really meant to be 
somewhere else at the time. 

For years I vaguely imag- 
ined him on leave from some 
rather elegant Oxford or Cam- 
bridge professorship, and I 
was a liule nervous that these 
memoirs would turn our to be 


another port-drenched anthol- 
ogy of favourite High Table or 
Garrick anecdotes: I should 
have known better. Skip All 
That works as a wondrous 
comic novel, as well as an 
autobiography. Like two other, 
hut curiously lesser- known 
Radio 4 broadcasters, Paul 
Vaughan (with whom he 
shared a headmaster) and 
Christopher Matthew, Robin- 
son has a perfect ear for the 
eccentricities of outer- Lon- 
don suburban life in the years 


Her last book knocked the stuffing out of the boys' egos, 

it was 

*l3aofofotf8a«s 

Now it’s the girls' turn to be given a good going over... 



just before or after World War 
TWo. 

Robinson now turns up all 
too seldom on the airwaves, 
but can usually be seen pop- 
ping into the more ratified del- 
icatessens along the King's 
Road in Chelsea; that is now 
where you’ll also find Sir Dirk 
Bogarde, and though I have no 
evidence that they have ever 
met, they remind me irre- 
sistibly of those two little men 
who used to pop out of 
weather-forecasting huts, Bog- 


arde severe and gloomily pre- 
dicting rain and frost, while 
Robinson beams with the 
promise of eternal summer. 

Only occasionally in this 
book can there be’ found a 
sense of waste or regret, 
although looking back, he feels 
he should have done some- 
thing more meaningful with 
his life -nialism or 

broadcasting. Like many of us 
who had Nevill CoghiU as an 
Oxford tutor, he seems to 
think he has never quite man- 
aged to deliver the right essay 


in the right week to the right 
man, although I would argue 
that some of his documen- 
taries, notably the quest for B 
Haven, author of Treasure of 
the Sierra Madre,.wil\ live as 
long as arts programmes are 
valued or discussed. 

Here too are ruefully funny 
accounts of trying to act with 
John Osborne and an increas- 
ingly recalcitrant Jfil Bennett, 
of a pitched (rattled with Edith 
Sitwell and an unwise attack 
on American students pub- 
lished in Time magazine. 


Robinson also has a drama- 
tist’s ear for great dialogue: 
interviewing Jayne Mansfield 
he asks about rumours that her 
bathroom has carpeted walls: 
“To which do you refer?” she 
trumps him, “I have 13”. And 
a world of Strindberg! an mar- 
ital gloom is revealed when, 
after witnessing several 
decades of work, his mother 
asks his accountant father, 
“You like figures, don’t you?” 
and he replies simply “No”. 

Fhr and away the best auto- 
biography of the year. Skip Ad 


That is also infinitely sad in th 
realisation that, were you * 
start in television now, it woul 
be impossible to make a fivut 
out of it as Robert Robinsa 
has done. By the standards c 
today's tele-children he s 
politically incorrect, far to 
knowledgeable and ultimate^ 
not desperate enough to b 
allowed to earn a living in fror 
of camera or microphone. H 
remains the last of the gen tit 
man broadcasters, and w 
should cherish him as we usd 
to cherish Evelyn Waugh. 


Restoration kerfuffle 

Melanie McGrath finds the pleasure-seeking Aphra Behn strangely familiar 
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The Secret Life of Aphra Behn by Janet Todd, Deutsch, £ 25 


i 


I n these rumbling, sleaze- 
ridden, tabloid times it’s a 
comfort to recall that scan- 
dal and surveillance are noth- 
ing new. The Restoration 
turned on hypocritical in- 
trigues and petty insurrec- 
tions. Public life existed for the 
performance of interests 
rather than as a platform for 
truths: it was a showy, bur- 
lesque world rather reminis- 
cent of our own. 

Janet Todd’s brilliant biog- 
raphy of Aphra Behn, the 
poet, playwright and Royalist 
spy, is as much a guide to ne- 
gotiating a safe passage 
through Restoration court in- 
trigue as it is the stoty of a life . 

So little is known of Behn’s 
eariy years that any attempt to 
tell her tale becomes in itself 
some land of detective work. 
Todd weaves a story together 
from what little evidence there 
is with precision, verve and 
confidence. 

Behn was humbly bom, but 
with aristocratic connections 
through her wet-nurse moth- 
er. When she was barely out 




of her teens, Aphra was dis- 
patched to the swamps of 
Surinam to spy on English 
plantation owners. Another 
mission followed in Flanders, 
where, as agent 160, code- 
named “Astrea”, she was sent 
to gather information for tue 
English during the L 
War. But her spying went 
badly - she was by all accounts 
a fairly inefficient secret agent 
- and was brought back to 
England out of favour and out 
of pocket 

Neither sufficiently beauti- 
ful nor well -enough bred to 
mix in court circles, Behn set 
about earning her firing in the 
theatre. Feckless, sensual and 
expedient she flourished in 
this transient kaleidoscopic 
world. Having no patron and 
needing to earn her firing, she 
wrote plays to entertain, 
knowing that nothing amused 
' an audience punch-drunk on 
scandal, sleaze and sexual in- 
nuendo as much as more 
scandal, sleaze and sexual in- 
nuendo. And though avowed- 
ly Royalist and more 



cautiously pro-Catholic, she 
was not above dedicating her 
work to such Protestant 
favourites of the King as Nell 
Gwyn, in the hope of currying 
favour and, perhaps, a royal 
pension to boot 
But celebrity came more 
isily than riches and Behn 
.' ’to fall back on hack work 
-translating and copying -to 
pay her bills. Since play-writ- 
ing and poetry paid as patchi- 
ly then as it does now, many 
of Behn’s contemporaries - 
Thomas Otway, John Dry- 
den, even the Earl of 
Rochester- foi^d themselves 
short of ready ir.-iney. For a. 
time Behn was kept by John 
Hoyle, a bullying Qfce later ar- 
raigned for buggering boys in 
his Temple chambers. Behn 
had no ot^ectfon to Hoyle’s bi- 
sexuality - or to any kind of 
sexuality come to that While 
she loved men, she didn’t 
take their sexual appetites 
particularly seriously; her 
comic verse is brimful of hap- 
less impotents, their sapless 
organs shrivelled by the 


strength of female desire. She 
was altogether more suspi- 
cious of Protestant restraint 
than she was of libertine li- 
centiousness. In an age where 
it was a small step for a 
woman from sex to syphilis, 
Behn’s erotic ima ginin gs con- 
centrated on the murky busi- 
ness of sexual power and 
intrigue. 

Under James n. Bebn’s 
work became more overtly 
propagandist. Her lightly- 
veiled critiques of the Mon- 
mouth clique put her at some 
personal risk but, in Tbdd’s 
view, Behn’s attachment to the 
Royalist cause had by then be- 
come not simply her ideolo- 
gy but an essential part of her 
being. The political and sex- 
ual machinations of the court 
gave Behn much of her ma- 
terial and sanctioned the gos- 
sipy theatrical culture which 
was her life.- 

. It was inevitable that Aphra 
Behn should have become a. 
symbol of both libertinism 
arid liberty - that common- 
place cocktail of romantidsa- 


tion and vilification whies 
dogs many public women’ 
lives. Virginia Woolf went » 
far as to say that Behn’s pro 
fessionalism “eamex 
[women] the right to speai 
their minds.’’ Todd makes nc 
such mistake. While her in- 
terest in Behn is feminist, ad- 
dressing Behn’s fluid sense of 
female identity and sexuality; 
she avoids claiming Behn or 
her work as a prize for Jpn“ 
inism. ; 

Witty and pugn 
Tbdd’s book is as ra 
window on the pubi 
cophony of the era as 
portrait- of a playwri^ 
public life it was an era 
like our own. “It wo 
long time before any 
would again feel able 
so thoroughly the thi 

ity of her demeanomLOr 

hate commerce and tie feck-' 
less poor. Or to delixtf in 
mock sex. Or openMto pur- 
sue pleasure andcaswrWfft*® 
Todd of Aphra Befo- ™ 
spectacle of Fergie UD ~ 
hidden to mind. - 
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The book 
yoo 

meant to 
read 

A Dance to the Music of 
Time 
(1951-75) 
by Anthony Poweli 

/ . • 

f 

A 12-volume roman 
fteuve narrated by upper- ■ 
t^ddJendass Nick Jenkins, 
c offeri ng a comic view of the 
Irtish at play, work and war 
gotn the Twenties to the 
Sxties. There are hundreds 
of characters. On a winter's 
day Nick watches some 
workmen clustered around a 
brazier. Reminded of • 
Poussin’s “Dance to the 
Music of Time”, he recalls 
the past At school. Nick’s 
chums were Peter Templer 
and Charles Strin gham All 
three scorned Kenneth 
Widmerpool a hapless 
“ttyer" without style. Nick 
grows up and embarks on 
publishing, sex, marriage, 
and the Second World Wjt. 
He gains a moderate success 
and learns to view time’s 
ironies with detachment 
Over the years Templar ■ 
becomes a raddled roud as 
Stringham collapses into . 
alcoholism. In the War 
Widmerpool achieves 
ascendancy and is indirectly 
responsible for their early 
deaths. Widmerpool ’s 
obsession with power 
corrupts his judgement and 
his character disintegrates. 

In the Sixties he falls victim 
to a hippyish sect He dies, 
breasting the tape on a 
y mystic run. As Nick hears of 
■ r ' Widmerpool’s demise, he is 
gazing at the workmen and 
their brazier. The narrative 
returns toits beginnings. 

Theme: Life is a ritual dance 
but the characters have no 
control over the music or the 
steps that they are compelled 
to perform. Nick is a survivor' 
because he adopts patience 
and stoicism. Widmerpool is 
a failure because be believes 
m throwing his weight about 

Style: Lofty, pompous and 
self-deflating. Banal 
occurrences are pumped by 
the mandarin prose until . 
they explode into absurdity. 

Chief strengths: Powell 
creates a world which is .as 
addictive as any soap. His 
control of events is such that 
the contortions of plot and 
character manage to be 
surprising but logically 
inevitable. 


Chief weaknesses: The stiff 
^ upper lip approach to feeling 
*»v can seem lie emotional 
9 deadness tricked out in 
tweedy disguise. The female 
characters tend to dwindle 
into types. 

What they thought of it . 
then: Amis, Burgess, Larkin, 
Pritchett and Waugh rushed 
to bestow bouquets as each 
volume appeared. Woman 
were more circumspect with 
their praise. 


'-.v- 


What we think of it now: 


:i Although a respected Grand 

, , | old Man of English Letters, 

" • • '" I ' :t j Powell’s fiteraiy reputation is 

n. hanging fire. He is politically 
. .i . :••• : t incorrect on such issues as 
feminism and the Left. 


I, 




’ • ; Responsible for: Those who 
read the book seeking out 
! potential Widmerpools 
among their acquaintances. 
A forthcoming TV series 
which may try to turn Dance 
into another Brideshead. 

Gavin Griffiths 
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The 

books 

yon 

listen to 


Great Political Speeches 
(BBC 2 hra, £7.99) is a 
unique and brilliant political 
history in miniature, selected ■ 
and presented by Peter Hill 
from BBC archive recordings 
of the actual words of British 
politicians from William 
Gladstone (sonorously ■ 
commanding) in 188910 
Michael Howard . • 

(defensively sibilant) in 1995. 
Barbara Vine's Hie 
Brimstone Wedding 
{Chivess, 1 lhi$ 35mins, by 
mail order 0800-621-0182, 
^17.99), a chillingly 

fperceptive fugue and 

variations on the theme of. 
unfaithfulness, is perfect . 
company for a long distance 
drive. Read with rueful 

energy by Juliet Stevenson. . 

Christina Hardyment 


Foreign Policy Home-work 

Alec Douglas-Home was one of Britain's best ambassadors this century. By Patrick Cosgrave 


Alec Douglas-Home by D R Thorpe, Sin- 
clair Stevenson, £25 


I n 1963, when 1 was an undergraduate 
in Dublin,I bought my first pair of spec- 
tacles. Somewhat to the bafflement of 
the optician I insisted on the half-moon 
variety, because that was the land worn by 
the British Fbreigo Secretary, the R»ri of 
Home whom, I was quite certain, would 
very shortly become Prime Minister, and 
whose precepts about and practice of 
international diplomacy I greatly admired. . 
Home did become Prune Minister and 1, 
naturally, followed the next year in British 
politics with a proprietary interest, being 
more than a lithe dis t r e ss ed when be was 
defeated in the general election of 1944. 

Over the subsequent years I got to know 
Home, not mtimatety, but fairly well, in the 
way that a political journalist can. get to 
know a senior politician. But the spectacles 
were to come back to haunt me. At a din- 
ner party sot long before her death, I put 
to his wiferoy thesis that the most remark- 
able thing about the 1964 campaign was not 
that he lost, but that 1 m so nearly won. 

After all, he had inherited a party in tur- 
moil and a national economy teetering on 
the edge of an abyss. He fact*!, in Harold 
Wilson, probably the most consummate 
party political tactician of our time. He had 
to re-familiarise himself withtiie House of 
Commons after years of absence, and he 
had only months in which to establish his 
authority. “Yes”, said Elizabeth Home. “It 
was very close. It was those bloody glasses 
that did for him. But, there, he wouldn’t 
change them." .... 

She may well have had a point, for great 
affairs often turn on what, in retrospect, 
may seem to be trivial matters. Home's 
brief time as Prime Minisex was dogged by 
the sedulous campaigns of Harold Wilson, 
Private Eye , and majty cartoonists, to por- 
tray him as some sort of buffoomsh squire 
who had wandered into the modern world 
from the grouse moor and thought he could 
run a government. 

However, the time has passed when con- 
centration on Home's short period at the 
head ‘of affairs should be allowed to over- 
shadow the crowning achievements of his 
life. He was twice Foreign Secretary, first 
during tiie premiership of Harold Macmil- 
lan, and then during that of Edward Heath. 
These were two very different leaders to 
serve but, asMr Thorpe brings out very well 
m this diligent and admirable biography, 
there was a seamless consistency to the con- 
duct of British foreign policy throughout 
both his periods in office which did a 
tremendous job in restoring Britain’s self- 



Alec Douglas-Home: Great Foreign Secretary, shame about the specs 


respect, and earning her the respect of oth- 
ers. which had been lost in the years fol- 
lowing the Suez disaster. 

Mr Thorpe has the singular advantage 
of unfettered access to Home's personal 
archive, though it is important to add that 
bis research took him far beyond this priv- 
ileged terrain. The book was, moreover, 
undertaken at Home's invitation. Readers 
tend to approach work undertaken in such 
circumstances with suspicion, for it is easy 
to believe that the writer will be over-par- 
tial to the subject. Since this is the fullest 
account of Home’s career which we are 
likely to see for many years it is vital, there- 
fore, to stress that Mr Thorpe has been 
meticulous in research and scrupulous in 
the objectivity of his judgement" 


Home wanted a Scottish biographer, and 
Mr Thorpe is particularly good on the Scot- 
tish nature of his character. It was this that 
gave him that inner steeliness of character 
which made him such a formidable inter- 
national negotiator. Many a foreign diplo- 
mat, initially beguiled by the easy charm of 
his manner, came to rue a passage of arms 
with a diplomat who thoroughly expressed, 
throughout his official life, a belief in the 
truth of Curzon’s dictum that the first rule 
of diplomacy was to know your own mind, 
and the second to make sure that the other 
man knew it too. 

But there was much more to Home than 
an innate Scottish grittiness. He was widely 
and deeply read and thus was able to 
develop a profound understanding of the 


workings of international relations. This 
understanding provided him with a bedrock 
of certainty in his diplomatic dealings 
which was invaluable to his country. 

Home also had the enviable 'gift of 
expression of difficult or unpopular con- 
cepts in simple, intelligible terms. This gift 
was most brilliantly expressed in his delight- 
ful 1983 book. Letters to a Grandson, which 
it behoves any aspiring diplomat to read. 

His depth of understanding also gave 
him another advantage over his contem- 
poraries in office. He understood better 
than any of them (and certainly better than 
Harold Macmillan or Edward Heath) the 
consequences of the end of empire, but he 
looked on that ending with an unsenti- 
mental eye. He set himself to exploit the 
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complex balance of (lower which existed in 
the new world to Britain's advantage. 

No-one saw more clearly than Home the 
possibilities open to a medium-sized power 
operating in a complex international system, 
to operate the system to its advantage here 
and there. He did much to develop our rela- 
tions with the United States, and repair 
those with Franco, while his relations with 
the Soviet Union were a perfect blend of 
firmness and patient diplomacy. He also saw 
that the Soviet Union could not last and pre- 
dicted its dissolution almost to the year of 
the dissolution itself. This countty has been 
graced ly mam 1 considerable Foreign Sec- 
retaries but, in my judgement, there has 
been none to match Alex Douglas-Home 
since the great Lord Salisbury. 


Colour-me purple 

Michele Roberts investigates an annus horribilis 

Hie Same River Ttaice by Alice Walker, Women's Press, £16.99 


A lice Walker is the best-seBing 

/ 1 and Pulitzer prize-winning 
Mwittr whose novel The Color 
Purple , filmed by Steven Spiel- 
berg, brought her international 
fame. Her work, inspired by blade 
American tradition and experi- 
ence, fuelled by idealistic visions of 
Africa, has perhaps spoken more 
strongly to female readers than to 
male. She has been a feminist 
icon whose books crash through 
the barrier separating popular 
from literary fiction, ftople felt 
The Color Purple really mattered. 

Its heartrending story of black 
women’s struggle for joy and 
meaning against a background of 
poverty and abuse was a powerful 
witness account for many, while it 
also opened Wker-to accusa- 
tions of badmouthing and betray- 
ing black men as violent feckless 
misogynists. What was clearly a 
tremendously-' powerful storm in 
the black community blew up and 
bruised many. Because the film of 
the novel reached millions who 
had not read the book, the 
brouhaha was considerable. 

This book is Bilker’s attempt to 
look back and assess the possible 
damage. She has sub-titled it “A 
Meditation on Life, Spirit, Art and 
the Making of the Film The Color 
Purple Tfen Years Later” The over- 
use of capita! letters perhaps hints 
at her anxiety. What she has pro- 
duced is a self-defence and a self- 
portrait in which the desire to be 
honest battles it out with the need 
to make herself look as virtuous as 
possible. Her writing is so charged 
with personal feeling that it invites 
the reader into a dialogue and 
seems to welcome a personal 
response. Mine, Tm afraid, ended 
up as a compound of uneasiness, 
embarrassment and irritation. 

While Walker's struggles against 
her attackers command our sym- 
pathy, this is then alienated by the 
way she chooses to present heisefi 
as eternally wonderful and wise. 
Most people would probably find 
it difficult to cope, if suddenly 
thrust into the limelight of world 
feme, but Walker hides what I sup- 
pose to be her insecurity and 
fragility 'under a cloak of . such 
monstrous egotism that her claims 
to writerly sensitivity and woman- 
■ ist consciousness invite dension. 



Alice Walken assessing the damage 


Sometimes, when she keeps it sim- 
ple, she says it well, as when she 
criticises the Bible for inculcating 
misogyny in men and self-hatred in 
women. When she turns to herself, 
however, she muffs in “For that 
great gift, that I am me, with this 
spirit, this hair, this skin, this fluid, 
whose sexuality, this vision and this 
heart, I dare not apologise. I am 
too grateful." Self-assertion or 
protesting a little too much? 

While Walker invokes images of 
shamanism as models for writing, 
and views her characters as spirits 
still whispering in her ear, the 
reader can also call up those prob- 
lems wife a saviour complex that 
sometimes afflicts female writers 
accused of being, or choosing to 
be, spokeswomen for their sex. 
While writing a novel can indeed 
feel like being possessed, as voices 
stir and rise in the imagination and 
haunt us, this doesn't mean we are 
messiahs. 

Similarly, while 1 think a mystic s 
view of life as a breathtaking unity 
is a valid one, 1 still prefer this to 
be expressed elegantly rather than 
pompously, modestly rather than 
boastfully. 1 think you're asking for 
trouble otherwise. 

. Walker's book comprises 
extracts from her diary of the 
making of the film, which were 
cleariy written with publication in 
view, her own script, finally aban- 


doned by Spielberg, an example of 
black male criticism, plus replies 
defending the film and the book, 
fan letters from men and women, 
accounts of her dreams and visions 
and endless paragraphs of self-jus- 
tification and self-praise. While 
modern ideologies of writing put 
the onus on authors to be either 
politically correct saints or fasci- 
natingly corrupted sinners, both of 
which are irrelevant and false 
when it comes to considering the 
text, Alice Walker suffers from a 
subtle variant of this need-to- 
biographlse. If you believe that 
you're powerless, you may not be 
able to recognise the power you do 
have. You may not be able to 
recognise the middle terrain of 
femme moyenne sensuelle and may 
feel obliged to transcend mess, 
muddle and conflict by becoming 
-“perfect". Yet here and there in 
this odd book, particularly when 
she speaks about black people’s 
experience of racism, Walker's 
voice is clear and calm, and 
reminds you of the narrative tone 
of 7Tie Color Purple itself. At the 
end of that novel, I remember a 
feisty and moving speech by die 
femie character Shug about God 
being joyfully embodied in all the 
sensual material delights of this 
world like love, sex and food. I 
hope Alice Walker lets herself re- 
enter that earthly paradise. 


The right stuff 


Are we born good or do we learn it? By ColinTudge 


The Origins of Virtue by Matt Ridley, Viking, £20 


,e 19th century produced 
revolutionaries in every 


I revolutionaries m every 

I decade, often flamboyant and 
sometimes violent, but the most 
influential of all lived quietly with 
his wife and children in rural Kent 
and played backgammon; and the 
only one remotely to match bis sig- 
nificance grew peas and antir- 
rhinums behind a Czech 
monastery. The ideas of Charles 
Darwin and Gregor Mendel, 
brought together in the early 
decades of the 20tb century to cre- 
ate “neodarwinism". first changed 
all of biology and have for some 
tune been creeping into all aspects 
of human affairs; economics, 
moral philosophy, politics. Indeed, 
the notions of Darwin and Mendel 
run so deeply and broadly that it 
has taken well over a century since 
tbeir deaths to begin to realise 
where they could lead us. Huge 
scholarship and the coolest of 
heads are required to explore what 
might be involved; and Ridley pro- 
vides both, as gracefully as ever. 

Ridley's themes are the grand- 
est that face humanity'. By way of 
prologue: are our minds a tabula 
rasa when we are bom? Or do we 
come ready-packed with specific 
preconceptions and proclivities - 
known broadly as “instincts"? 

This was a key theme of philos- 
ophy long before Darwin and 
Mendel: John Locke, for example, 
favouring the tabula rasa : Plato 
conspicuously espousing the 
notion that we arc bom with a 
great deal in our heads. Both kinds 
of ideas, taken to extremes, have 
caused millions to be slaughtered 
or starved. Thus, over-belief in the 
role of genes in human nature led 
to the discipline of eugenics for 
which chairs were established at 
Oxford and at London - the latter 
of which, at University College, 
was discontinued only in the 196%. 
Good left-wing intellectuals like 
RG.WeQs felt that those who were 
“black, brown, yellow, and dirty- 
white" should be stopped from 
breeding. Hitler took the notion to 
extremes; but it was the same 
notion. 

Such memories have prompted 
enlightened moderns to deny the 
role of genes in shaping behaviour 
at all and to condemn the "genetic 
determinism" to which, they claim. 


the idea gives rise. But as Ridley 
points out. the opposite extreme - 
which he calls “cultural determin- 
ism" -has proved equally grotesque. 
Thus in Stalin's Russia Trofim 
Lysenko argued that Mendel was an 
evil subversive and that living things 
are shaped nor by hypothetical 
“genes'* but by their experiences. 
This appealed to politicians who 
wanted to mould Martian creatures 
by Marxian politics. But although 
people might have seemed for a 
time to adapt to this political con- 
ceit. plants are less forgiving; when 
Lysenko subjected the Russian 
wheat crop to his theories, it per- 
ished. and millions starved. 

Interestingly, it has become 
politically correct to remember 
and condemn the horrors of 
“genetic determinism" but to over- 
look the shortcomings of over-zeal- 
ous “cultural determinism". Yet 
the truth as usual lies in between. 
Human beings arc indeed born 
with “instincts" bu t these instincts 
are nor dererminisf in nature. They 
are. as Ridley elegantly puis the 
matter, “predispositions to learn**. 
Beyond doubt, we are equipped to 
learn some things (tike language) 
much more easily than others ( like 
maths). But where genes rough- 
hew. culture shapes the ends. 

Ridleys next and larger brief is 
to ask whether our instincts, our 
predispositions io leant, push us 
towards goodness or badness. 
Again, philosophers have divided 
themselves down the middle, and 
people again have died in the 
clash of ideologies. A lineage 
extending from the Sophists of 
Greece to Thomas Henry Huxley, 
via St Augustine, Machiavelli and 
Thomas Hobbes, held that human 
beings are essentially selfish and 
act altruistically only to make 
themselves feel better. .Another 
lineage, from Plato to Peter 
Kropotkin, most famously includ- 
ing Jean-Jaqucs Rousseau, sug- 
gests that -human beings are 
innately benevolent, but are cor- 
rupted by society. 

Modern Darwinian-Mendalian 
thinking rakes the heat out of the 
issue. Yes, our behaviour is influ- 
enced by our genes and yes, as 
Richard Dawkins pul it, our genes 
are “selfish": and that seems had 
news. Yet as Bill Hamilton began 


to show in the 1900s. our selfish 
genes can prompt us to behave 
unselfishly because they are selfish; 
that is. a gene will happily sacrifice 
the individual that possesses it in 
favour of a greater number of 
individuals who also harbour 
copies of itself. But of course, in 
many circumstances, our selfish 
genes can prompt us to behave 
selfishly. In short, we have it in us 
to be both good and bad. But then 
of course. G E Moore's warning » if 
“naturalist fallacy-" should always 
be heeded; the fact that our 
instincts prompt us to do any par- 
ticular thing, docs not make that 
thing right (or ^rons, I. 

In the end. the key task for all 
human beings i.s to get along with 
other human beings: we achieved 
biological success by sharing work 
and becoming individually spe- 
cialised. but on the down side ue 
need other people just its ants need 
other ants. In .short, we need “soci- 
ety". But if society is simply what 
Thomas Huxlcv (paraphrasing 
Hobbes) called “a war of all against 
dr then the outlook seems grim. 
Fortunately, we have evolved 
devices lor" sociality just as we 
have evolved a capacity for altru- 
ism. As Bob Frank of Cornell has 
argued, natural selection favours 
those who form contracts, if only 
for the selfish reason (hat there is 
safety 1 in numbers: and since con- 
tracts depend upon trust it is in the 
interests of each of us to demon- 
strate our trustworthiness. 

Overall, sax's Ridley, the task is 
to define and foster a nay of Irv- 
ing that encourages what can prop- 
erty be called our better instincts: 
our capacity for unselfishness and 
trust. His own suggestion is a 
return to a structure in which 
humans deal directly with other 
humans. If was through such inter- 
action that the capacity for social- 
ity first evolved; and only by such 
interaction can it be nurtured. 

The new nendarwinian ideas 
are powerful, encouraging, and 
complex. They should be more 
widely understood, and it is a great 
pity that some of the people who 
write about them most conspicu- 
ously don’t understand them at all. 
But Ridley is the real thing: a 
proper writer. He understands, 
enhances and conveys. 
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Mystery in 
Minnesota 

Lucy O'Brien enjoys a surreal tale 


The Enchantment of Lily Dahl by Siri Hustvedt, 
Sceptre, £9.99 


L ily Dahl is a tough, blonde 
19 year old waitress with 
a Marilyn Monroe fixa- 
tion. Living in small town Min- 
nesota -she dreams of bigger 
things - a starring role in a 
show on Broadway, perhaps, 
or a part in Hollywood, For 
now she has to settle for play- 
ing Hermia in A Midsummer 
Night 's Dream at the local Arts 
Guild. Her life begins to 
change when Ed Shapiro, a 
painter from New York, 
arrives in town. 

As Lily's relationship with 
Ed grows, she finds herself the 
target of gossip and ghostly 
intrigue, and is obsessively 
pursued by Martin Petersen, a 
disturbed young man who col- 
lects newspaper cuttings and 
constructs strange things in 
his cellar. Events escalate until 
a shocking denouement which 
forces Lily to reassess her life 
and the confines of her shel- 
tered upbringing. 

This is Siri Hustvedt's sec- 
ond novel, and unlike her 
debut The Blindfold, an 
account of a woman's psychic 
disinrigration. The Enchant- 
ment is told with the gripping 
pace of a straightforward mys- 
tery tale. Whereas her char- 
acters in the former work 
tended to be more like 
cyphers, here Hustvedt has a 
fully-realised cast of odd bods, 
eccentrics and down-home 
mid-Western folk. There’s 
Dolores, the prostitute who 
keeps a perfect trailer home; 
Dirty Dick and Filthy Frank 
Bod ter. twin brothers whose 
mother was mysteriously mur- 
dered many years earlier and 
Lily's neighbour Mabel, a 78- 
year-old “bluestocking” who 
becomes Lily's mentor. 

Hustvedt tells the stoiy with 
panache. Her perfectly 
observed Minnesota world is 
slightly askew, slightly surreaL 
Objects are invested with lay- 
ers of fetishistic meaning, like 
the old white shoes Lily steals 
from lhe‘ Bodler place, or a 
table napkin on which Martin 


writes the word MOUTH. 

Hustvedt unfolds her mys- 
tery in sparse, evocative prose 
while the American Gothic 
atmosphere is grounded in 
her blue collar characters' 
spicy dialogue. LQy is a like- 
able heroine, fearless in the 
way she walks headlong into 
danger. Her friendship with 
Mabel is the most absorbing, 
relationship in the book. Iron- 
ically, Lily’s affair with Ed is 
less convincing - it starts off 
with her performing an 
improbable strip show for him 
in her window, fizzles in the 
middle while she chases after 
her ghosts, and is resurrected 
at the end when he proclaims 
undying love. 

Better observed and devel- 
oped are the townspeople who 
circulate in Lily’s world, with 
their Scandinavian roots, sim- 
ple values and crooked tales. 
Enchanting, too. is Hustvedt’s 
sensual description of the 
mid-Western landscape - the 
stalks of snake grass, in the 
swollen creek after it rains, the 
“distant dull hammering of a 
woodpecker”, the smell of 
burning alfalfa on the wind. 

In the same way that 
Hustvedt created a precisely 
structured imaginative world 
in The Blindfold, here she 
reflects the sense of stories 
within stories through Ed’s 
paintings of the townspeople. 
Each portrait has three boxes 
in the right hand comer, com- 
partments that depict scenes 
from each sitter’s secret tale. 
There is also Lily's “dream 
inside the dream”, when she 
wakes one night to And the 
moonlight shining on the body 
of a young woman, her “blood- 
less palms screwed to the 
floor”. 

Though her first novel was 
analytical and poised, its 
themes were overly arch. With 
The Enchantment of Lily Dahl 
Hustvedt’s themes are more 
fully integrated into the nar- 
rative, woven in with the skill 
of a natural bom storyteller. 
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Three years after 
witnessing the 
Liberation of 
Paris, Henri 
Cartier-Bresson 
was in New 
Orleans on a 
Harper’s Bazaar 
assignment with 
the young Truman 
Capote. Capote, 
just 23 and look- 
ing distinctly Ill-at- 
ease -more 
Nineties bratpack 
than post-war 
Intellectual - had 
just been selected 
to appear in the 
1946 0 Henry 
Memorial Award 
Volume for his 
short story, 
‘Miriam’. This . 
amospheric 
portrait Is taken 
from ‘Cartier- 
Bresson and the 
Artless Arf by 
Jean-Pierre Mon- 
tier (Thames & 
Hudson, £50), a 
biographical 
examination of 
the work of the 
draughtsman 
turned 

photographer. 
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A close shave for the home alone singleton 

Emma Hagestadt investigates the grooming rituals of the 30-something female 


ne 

0 


Bridget Jones’s Diary by Helen Fielding, Picador, £12.99 Mad Cows by Kathy Lette, Picador, £12.99 


i ■ a 


A s fans of Helen Field- 
ing's work wflj already 
know, 1 hot date + 2 
freshly waxed legs = 
possible sex. In Cause Celeb , 
Fielding’s first book, heroine 
Rosie Richard is reduced to 
some hasty leg-scraping in 
the loos of a Soho restaurant. 
And in tbe author’s latest cre- 
ation. Bridget Jones's Diary , a 
bout of self-depQarion in front 
of Newsnigfit ends in the kind 
of sticky disaster you'd rather 
not think about 
It's this sort of intimacy 
with the grooming rituals of 
most right-thinking 30-some- 
thing females that has already 
made Bridget Jones and her 
weekly diary such a solace to 


regular readers of the Inde- 
pendent. Now in novel form, 
Fielding’s diary records one of 
the happier years of Bridget's 
life, and her metamorphosis 
from Home Alone Singleton, 
into the kind of woman who 
can get men to take her on 
mini-breaks to countiy house 
hotels. 

Things begin badly with a 
crush on Daniel Geaver- the 
rogue-male in the’ publishing ’ 
house where she works. 
Drawn by his lean good looks 
and witty office E-mail, she 
falls victim to the charms of 
this pro at the art of ‘'emo- 
tional fbekwittage” - thereby 
brealang her new year’s reso- 
lution not to get upset over ‘ 


shallow men, but “form rela- 
tionships based on mature 
assessment of character”. 

Depressed, but not 
daunted. Bridget embarks on 
a mission to develop “Inner 
Poise”. The end result: a new 
job and a new man -the kind 
her mother always dreamed 
o£ a veiy rich nerd in a dia- 
mond-patterned sweater. ’ 

Ifs one of the tests of Field- 
ing's talents as a comic writer 
that her truncated sentences 
(“Hunger pangs force self out 
of bed. Make coffee, consider 
grapefruit. Defrost chocolate 
croissant”) manage to hold up 
over 300 (rages. It’s only the 
novel’s sub-plot, featuring 
Bridget's hprmonal mum and 


her Portuguese lover, that 
teeters on the edge of farce, 
and needs a little more space 
in order to breathe. 

Equally frank on the sub- 
ject of female discomfort, 
though even more careless 
with die word “labia”, is Aus- 
tralian writer Kathy Lette. 
Here it’s not hairy legs we’re 
talking about, but bikini line 
jobs - the kind performed by ' 
wayward sanitary towels. Still 
on the baby- jag, Letters fol- 
low-up to her previous novel. 
Foetal Attraction: is dedicated 
to Calpol and Disposable 
Nappies, and tells the sorry 
tale of life after birth. . 

Maddy Wolfs first expedi- 
tion with her newborn spirals 


out of control when she's 
arrested in Harrods for 
shopliftings packet of prunes. 
Finding herself in Holloway, 
and at the mercy of a corrupt 
social worker and a lawyer 
with a “heat-seeking penis”, 
she has no alternative but to 
smuggle her baby out in her 
best-friend Gflly s handbag 
In a double act reminiscent 
of the Ab Fab team, Maddy 
and friend GiUy wise-crack 
then way through a burlesque 
adventure of exhausting hflar- 
ity. Maddy eventually orches- 
trates her own escape from 
prison, only to confront the 
father of her child at a party 
hosted byPrmceCfaaries and 
Linda McCartney in aid of the 


environment. 

Relentless m her use of 
one liners and acronyms 
(NBFMK. not bad for Milton 
Keynes; BC, life before child- 
birth) - Lette’s humour 'at 
times bears down with the 
force of a sledge hammer. 
Good for those in the milky 
throes of post-natal depres- 
sion who need their jokes writ 
large. Less amusing for those 
who don’t 

To be, or not to be, single, 
is tbe question at the heart of 
these novels. And both writ- 
ers reach the same conclusion 
as struggling mother Maddy 
Wolf: “the other woman’s 
grass isn’t greener - it’s just 
bloody astro-turf.” 
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Left on the shelf by a less than cultural companion 

Lachlan Mackinnon laments the blandness of a new literary reference book 


The Oxford Companion to Twentieth-Century Literature in English edited by Jenny Stringer, Oxford, £25 




J enny Stringer declares that 
her aim in editing this book 
was to offer “an overview of 
literature in English from 1900 
to the present day.” She hopes 
it can be read for pleasure, as 
well as serving students and 
teachers. As well as dealing 
with individual writers, the book 
has entries for individual works, 
major figures in the humanities, 
litcraiy movements and critics 
It means to present a literary 
culture as much as literature 
itself. 

Aldous Huxley's conversa- 
tion is said to have betrayed 


daily which volume of Brimnnka 
he had been reading but most 
people don't read reference 
books for pleasure. When they 
do, they want something that 
will surprise them. It is a pity, 
therefore, that “adverse criti- 
cism has been eschewed in 
favour of a broad consensus of 
literary taste”. The book has 
veiy little personality, but. 
rather, a pervasive blandness 
which rapidly becomes boring 
The entry on Ulysses, for 
example, begins with a descrip- 
tion of the plot, too sketchy to 
serve asa summary. It ends with 


the judgment that Ulysses is “a 
richly rewarding hilarious, and 
moving novel about being 
human.” True enough, but it is 
impossible to imagine who 
could make much use of this 
vacuous puffery. 

All the entries on individual 
works I have looked at suffered 
from the same incomplete gen- 
erality. As we move towards the 
present day, the choice becomes 
increasingly questionable. Docs 
Peter Ackroyd’s Hawksmoor 
really deserve a separate 
description while Graham 
Swift’s Watertand does not? 


Paperbacks 

By Christopher Hirst and Lucasta Miller 


Peking Story by David Kidd 
(Eland. £8.99) These 
luminous, bittersweet 
reminiscences are set in 
1949. when the still 
medieval Peking was thrown 
into turmoil by Mao’s 
revolution. The author was 
a UK exchange student who 
married the daughter of a 
Mandarin aristocrat. For a 
while, he lived in her 
family's ancient palace, 
surrounded by austere 
aunts and bizarre trappings 
of luxury. A final lavish 
party was disturbed by both 
the police raid and part of 
the house falling down. As 
Communist harassment 
increased, Kidd and his wife 
left for the US. where she 
became a NASA scientist 
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in a coda, he describes his 
return to the city in 1981, 
sadly changed but still 
touched with magic. 

The Sound of History by 
Roy Palmer (Pimlico, 
£14.00) Palmer's magisterial 
survey reveals the tenacity 
and scope of the ballad, 
from rural laments of the 
Thirties (“Tbe hens won't 
lay. wc can’t make ' 
hay/Down on Misery 
Farm”) to 17th-century 
sexual inadequacy (“she 
tried my fiail/l was forced to 
quit my thrasing O”). 
Similarly, a lyric from 1837 
plays on Victoria’s lust for 
Albeit: “Since I got 
married/111 try the sausages 
day and night”. Quoting 
hundreds of songs. Palmer’s 
lively commentary 
illuminates this radical 
tradition. Contemporary 
verses supporting CND 
show the popular ballad 
lives on today, though 
Palmer's comment “the 
intention is propagandist 
not aesthetic” is only too 
true. 



Japan in War and Peace by 
John Dow'er (Fontana, 
£8.99) An MIT professor. 
Dower's academic csssays 
are exceptionally lucid and 
revealing He specialises in 
debunking fll-informed 
views. The belief that Japan 
came near to creating an 
atom bomb during the war 
is shown to be piffle - its 
scientists were starving and 
the project would have 
required half the country’s 
copper. Dower also 
demolishes the wartime 
image that Japan projected 
of “100 million hearts 
beating as one”. In fact, 
defeatism was widespread 
from 1942. Ibis monolithic 
view of the Land of the 
Rising Sun persists today. 
But, as Dower notes, the 
“economic miracle" has 
produced a deeply riven 
and insecure society. 

The Princess of Siberia by 
Christine Sutherland 
(Robin Clark. £S.00) 
Tolstoyan in its epic sweep, 

. this gutsy story of passion 

and strength concerns 



The author-entries would 
have gained from full rather 
than partial lists of their sub- 
jects’ works. Biographers are 
covered, but while Michael 
Foot is in, Roy Jenkins is o mit- 
red -and the Foot entry fails to 
mention that he was once 
leader of the Labour Party. 

Of course, the “adverse crit- 
icism” which is overtly 
“eschewed" returns as simple 
censorship. Looking for critics 
themselves, we find that the 
Marxist .Terry Eagleton is in 
while the humanist John Bay- 
ley is out (except as Iris Mur- 


doch's husband). Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak, a critic 
whose most widely read work is 
a translation of Derrida, is in, 
while translation itself is not 
covered. 

Omitting translation falsifies 
the record. Only the Eliza- 
bethan age rivals ours in file 
variety and brilliance of trans- 
lations made, but there is little 
sense here of how much writing 
in English has been invigorated 
by foreign example. 

Children's writing is also 
deliberately excluded, which 
leads id some interestingly spec- 


tral effects. Alan Bennett’s 
“adaptation of A Wind in the 
Widows scored a major success 
at tbe National Theatre in 
1990". At least the title is got 
right when we learn of AA. 
Milne that “His most success- 
ful play was Toad of Toad Had 
(1929), a faithful adaptation of 
Kenneth Grahame's The Wind 
in the Willows (1908)." As for 
Kenneth Grahame, neither he 
nor his masterpiece receives 
an entry.The entries on philoso- 
phers are rather better. That on 
Saul Kripke is an elegant, brief 
exposition, for instance. Here 


again there are discriminations. 
Wittgenstein, whose major 
work was written in German, is 
included, but not Hannab 
Arendt, who wrote mostly in 
English. Arendt’s role in the 
New York intellectual commu- 
nity and her importance to 
WJL Auden may make her a 
more important thinke r where 
literature is concerned. 

There are entries on popu- 
lar genres like “Romantic Fic- 
tion" but only the entry on 
“Bestsellers” goes any way 
towards informing us about 
what was widely read in this 





Princess Maria Volkonsky, 
the cultured wife of a 
Decembrist revolutionary. 
When this inept, Byronic 
uprising was crushed in 
1825, she, like several other 
wives, followed her partner 
4000 miles to his Siberian 
prison-mine. Maria showed 
great resilience in this 
deprived, but entrancing 
tundra, bringing up her 
family and even building a 
theatre in the capital of 
Irkutsk. It was, die said, “a 
kingdom I bought with my 
tears." After 26 years, the 
couple were allowed to 
return to Moscow for a few 


V, 


final years of freedom. A 
tremendous tale, addictively 
told. 

Tbnch the Dragon by Karen 
Connelly (Black Swan, 
£6.99) A travel book based 
on the diary of a precocious 
17-year-old Canadian 
spending a year in T hailan d, 
sounds grim beyond words. 
But the result isn’t too 
unbearable, though she 
can't resist detailing the 
breakdown with her lover 
back home (“I foil asleep 
ciying”) and is prone to 
indulge her poetic 
■sensibilities: “This yank of 


body and spirit is a small 
(tying.” Such failings are 
outweighed by her gift for 
description (“Beggars have 
hair like oiled wire; a 
fearful electncty snaps 
under the skin”). Connelly’s 
> initial anguish at the 
constraints of Thai life 
transforms into affection. 
Thankfully she does not 
find another boyfriend. 

The Heart of India by Mad: 
Tblty (Penguin £6.99) 
During his 25 years working 
for tbe BBC in India, Mark 
Tulty had to field criticism ' 
that he was too much in 



Rural foments: the skeleton 
at the plough, 1874, from 
‘The Sound of History’ Ity 
Roy Palmer 


love with the Subcontinent 
to avoid bias in his 
reporting. No one, however, 
could take exception to the 
profound-love be has . 
poured into this collection 
of short stories^ his first 
venture into fiction. Set in 
the villages of Uttar 
Pradesh, and inspired by 
real situations and real 
people, these unpretentious 
tales get straight to the 
heart of their characters, 
whether a wife desperate to 
become pregnant or a 
railway official caught up in 
a mesh of corruption 
between two rival gangsters. 

Its Colours They Are Fine 
by Alan Spence (Phoenix, 
£5.99) Alan Spence’s 
interlinked stories of 
Glasgow street-life draw on 
his own experience. In 
.marked contrast to the 
surreal imagery which 
characterises the work of 
Scottish writers such as 
James Kelman, Irvine 
Welsh and Jeff Torrington. 
his tone is gentle andhis 
style naturalistic. The most 


I . 
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century, despite the editor’s 
avowal that “literary merit was 
not the only consideration: 
national or ethnic identity and 
a fair representation of the var- 
ious periods of the 20th century 
also played a part” This admis- 
sion suggests that the project 
was flawed at the outset. Yes, 
there is a great deal of infor- 
mation here, but its random 
nature, the acts of omission 
which imply critical thought 
without declaring it, and the 
failure to fulfil even its declared 
aims make this Companion a 
very unreliable guide. 




affecting pieces are those I 
which deal with childhoods 
innocent pleasures: the 
mystique of cheap 
Christmas decorations seen 
through the eyes of a six- ■ 
year-old boy or the 
rebellious ecstasy he feels 
when swinging from the 
lavatory chain in imitation; 
of Tarzan. 


The Beautiful Mrs 
Seidenman by Andrej 
Szczypiorski (Phoenix 
£5.99) Set in German- 
occupied Warsaw in 1943. 
and' written in the shadow 
of Communist dictatorship, 
this literary classic explores 
the relationship between - 
Poland and its totalitarian . 
invaders. The eponymous , 
beauty is aybung Jewish 
widow whose blonde hair. 


blue eyes and forged papers^, 
have so far kept the Nazis 


at bay. Her arrest, 
interrogation and eventual 
release form the 
centrepiece of a finely 
controlled narrative 
composed, of multiple 
threads. . 
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river 


Chris Caldicott 
follows the herd 
through Mali 



Tbe annual migration: as the dry season begins, nomadic herdsmen (hive their cattle to southern grazing land 


PHOTOGRAPH: CHRIS CALDJCOTT 


W ithin the next few days, an official 
announcement will be made that is cru- 
cial for the nomads on the fringes of 
the world’s biggest desert. At Bamako, 
the capital of Mali, the government declares the 
date for the annual crossing of cattle over the Niger 
River to their winter grazing ground. This decision 
is also critical for travellers seeking a magnificent 
December spectacle. 

As the annual dry season begins In sub-Saharan 
Africa, pastures on the edge of die desert turn to 
dust This is the time for the nomadic herdsmen 
of Mali to drive their cattle southward. Despite the 
devastating droughts of the last decade,' this still 
involves many hundred thousand bead of cattle. 
Even at the beginning of the diy season the Niger 
is a substantial river. At Diafarabe the river nar- 
rows where it meets the Diaka, this is the location 
of the first and largest of the annual crossings. 

The cattle herders spend months in the north- 
ern Sahel up to and beyond Ibmbouctou. Their 
emergence from the desert means a reunion with 
their wives and families. 

Hundreds turn up at Diafarabe on the day of 
the crossing to welcome the returning men. For 
one day a remote, timeless village on the bank of 
the Niger is transformed into a colourful stage for 
one of the most captivating events in West Africa. 

The date of the crossing changes every year, 
determined by the level of the Niger. To prevent 
complete destruction of grazing grounds the cat- 
tle must remain spread out. The crossing at Dia- 
farabe is the first of many which take place over 
the period of a month, moving down river as the 


water level drops. A coimdT of elders determines 
when and m what order the herds will cross and 
where they will graze. 

Getting to Diaferabeto witness this spectacle 
is hot a simple matter. When the water is high 
enough the village can be reached by the river 
steamers which sail between Bamako and MoptL 
By the time the water is low enough to permit the 
cattle to cross, it is by definition too low to allow 
the passage of the steamers. Other river transport 
is very slow and infrequent 

Mali is one of the poorest countries in the world, 
the annual income per capita is not much over £100 
per person. Beyond Bamako, and the few towns 
linked to it by trad, there is very little development 
Electricity and running water are very rare. Dia- 
farabe has neither, nor does it have anything 
approaching a public transport system linking it 
with the rest of Malt 

Tb travel without one’s own vehicle beyond the 
town of Segou requires much patience and luck. 
There is a dirt track as far as Re Macina; the last 
section from there to Diafarabe is increasingly 
vague. The vehicle I eventually found going in this 
direction after three days in Segou was an old 
. Parisian delivery van, sold off after a trip across 
the Sahara a decade earlier. The 200-kiJometre 
. drive took 16 hours. 

.The journey began, as so many do in Africa, after 
much delay. Once the driver was satisfied that 29 
people in the back of the van reached a threshold 
of discomfort not even bis greed could exceed, we 
drove a hundred metres and spent a further half an 
hour pouring petrol into the van. Another hundred 


metres to the police check post for another stop of 
half an hour, then we left Segou. We continued in 
a similar vein until, in what appeared to be the mid- 
dle of nowhere, in the midd l e of the night, myself, 
a man who claimed to be the chief of Diafarabe, 
and half a dozen other passengers disembarked. 

The “chief invited me to be his guest once we 
reached his village. This involved waiting until two 
pirogues (dug-out canoes) emerged out of the dark- 
ness, after much shouting to summon them. We 
waded out to them and were paddled across the 
Diaka^ under a million stars, to the dark shape of 
Diafarabe. No electric light or unnatural sound 
challenged the medieval atmosphere as I was led 
down a maze of narrow alleyways between mud 
buildings to the “chiefs'* compound. I slept on a 
flat roof, under the desert sky. 

The fresh cool air of dawn brought more 
delights: a rising sun revealed a village of flat 
roofed mud houses between palm trees, and a dra- 
matic towering mosque. Fishermen were casting 
their nets into the Niger and breakfast fires were 
being lit - the place was alive with the sounds and 
smells of ancient Africa. 

As Diafarabe is located on a peninsula between 
the Niger and the Diaka, the cattle cross both rivers 
to pass through the village. The Diaka is crossed 
first and this is where most of the activity takes 
place. It was rumoured that the crossing would 
start at 9am. By 10am there were hundreds of peo- 
ple gathered along the cliff above the river. A 
handful of dignitaries, ministers from Bamako, 
high ranking military and the ambassador of 
Burkina Ffcso were seated under a makeshift shel- 


ter. And there was a film crew from Mali "televi- 
sion - that night the event was to be lead stoiy on 
the national news. By 11am there were thousands 
of cattle gathered on the far bank marshalled by 
men on camels and horses, dressed in desert robes 
and tuibans. Half an hour later the crossing began. 

For the rest of the day, wave after wave of cat- 
tle came across in small groups with their herders. 
Sometimes swimming, mostly wading through 
the water, then stampeding over the floodplain 
towards the cliff. There is only one break in the 
diff where the cattle may ascend to the village. This 
creates a bottleneck of converging beasts - and a 
cacophony of noise and dust as they jostle to pass. 
It is the most popular place to watch the crossing 
from, especially among the children. 

The herders shouted, whistled and wielded sucks 
against their confused livestock. Occasionally 
some of the cattle would break away from the main 
group and run off out of control, to the great 
delight of the crowd. As the day passed, most of 
the audience drifted bade into Diafarabe where a 
small stage had been erected from which the dig- 
nitaries were to make speeches. After that there 
was a presentation of the finest bulls. Over 
excited, with their horns painted in bright colours, 
they charged into the crowd, causing a great deal 
of chaos and laughter. 

At nightfall there was music and dancing. A 
megaphone powered by a truck battery was con- 
nected up to a microphone which was attached to 
the end of a flute. The flautist played at such vol- 
ume and speed, and with so much feedback, that 
his instrument sounded more like a heavy rock gui- 


tar than a flute. He was accompanied by some 
manic drumming, performed with equal volume 
and energy. By comparison, the dancing was tame. 
Three girls, with their backs to the audience, shuf- 
fled about while small boys followed them around, 
shining torches on their shoulders. Meanwhile, the 
musicians became more and more animated, 
rolling about on the ground and leaping in the an- 
as they played. Some women from the audience 
joined in the dancing. With sudden bursts of energy 
they bent down to the ground, then whipped their 
torsos through the air, arms waving until they were 
bent over backwards. 

Getting away from Diafarabe is no easier than 
getting there. Occasionally motorised pirogues call 
in on their way to Mopti: no one knew when there 
might be one. There was no more certainty about 
finding a vehicle back to Segou. There was, how- 
ever, a truck leaving the next day, in the same direc- 
tion as the cattle, to Djcnne. So 1 followed (he herd. 

The road to Djennc, via Sai, was as slow and non- 
existent as the one between Ke Macina and Dia- 
farabe. Djenne was worth all the hardship of the jour- 
ney. A 15th-century settlement of the same vintage 
as Tbrabou ctou, yet much belter preserved and more 
lively. The Sudanese mud architecture is the finest 
in the Sahel The mosque is particularly impressive. 
The Monday market is held m its shadow: a collec- 
tion of people as colourful in their attire as those at 
the cattle crossing, in from the villages, and from os 
far as Mopti gathering to sell their wares. I found a 
counuy boat, a pmassc. leaving that night. So I 
climbed aboard and set out for Mopti- if you’re flex- 
ible about arrangements you can go far in Mali 
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lot only do our oll-indusire ski holidays cow your ski pass, all meals, childrens dub 
nd ski school, but children under six receive a 50% discount on their stay during certain 
*eks in January and' March at seeded rosods Jn France and Swrtzeriand. 
A saving of up to £280 a week per child. 
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OFFER SUBJECT TO AVAILABILITY. 


Mali travel essentials 



Getting there: the Niger river is not the easiest place 
to reach from Britain. You can travel to the capital of 
Mali, Bamako, via Paris on Air France. Until the 15 
December, the Africa Travel Centre (0171-387 
■ 1211) has a fare of £505 including tax from several 
UK departure points to Bamako. You must stay away 
at least 10 days, but no longer than one month. 


Getting around: the Thomas Cook Overseas 
Timetable contains some details of travel within Mali 
but there is a lot to be said for being flexible. 

Tours: Explore Worldwide (01252 319448) has an 
18-day tour of Mali departing on 10 January, 
costing £1,365 including flights, accommodation 
and some meals. 

Red tape: British passport holders must obtain a 
visa in advance through the Embassy of Mali in 
Belgium, at 487 avenue Moliere, 1060 Brussels 
(00 322 345 7589). 
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Getting to grips 


with indolence 


Daniela Bezzi visits the drawing room of Italy 







L ake Cbmo is one of the places 
where the British idea of a holiday 
was born. The rest of the Grand 
Tour may have furnished material 
for a lifetime of artistic refinement and 
intellectual one-upmanship; but Como 
offered relaxation pure and simple, exquis- 
ite balm for all the senses. Here was where 
the hectic northern soul got to grips with 
indolence and its charms. 

Luckily, not too much has changed 
here in the past 150 years: it’s still one of 
the fanciest places in the world to do noth- 
ing much - on the terrace of the Grand 
Hotel Villa Serbelloni, for example, in the 
honey-coloured light of a day in early 
autumn, with a gentle breeze rippling the 
water of the lake, the small ferries and the 
occasional paddle steamer plugging back 
and forth against the backdrop of the misty 
mountains beyond. 

Como has been a retreat from the 
rigours of everyday life since Roman times. 
Pliny the Younger wrote besottedly of his 
two villas by the lake, one of which he called 
Tragedy (it rose from its setting like an 
actor wearing the tragedians’ boots), the 
other Comedy. He wrote that from the win- 
dows of Tragedy, built on the lakeside, “you 
can quite simply cast your line from your 
bedroom window without getting out of 
bed, almost as if you were in a boat". That, 
written some 1.800 years ago, captures the 
Como spirit pretty precisely. 

The lake's enduring popularity is aided 
by its accessibility: as it is only an hour or 
so from Milan by car. This also has its 
downside, of course: in the past, Como's 
towns and villas were served only by water- 
borne traffic, whereas now a typically nar- 
row road with typically aggressive traffic 
skirts the entire lake. This is one of several 
reasons why Be 11 agio is the most tempting 
destination on the lake. At the tip of the 
promontory which divides Lake Como to 
the west from Lake Lecco to the east, it is 
not directly on the way to anywhere. 

So BeUagio has by geographical good 
fortune what the rest of the lake can only 
mount the loss of: peace and quiet. All 
the other elements of a perfect Como 
holiday are present here in strong con- 
centrations, too. 

It has. for example, two of the region's 
best villas. Como has long been considered 
"the drawing room ofTtaly", where the 
tycoons retreat from the heat and humid- 


ity of Milan to recuperate in the lake’s 
famously salubrious microclimate. They 
built fabulous villas here. A few minutes’ 
walk from Beilagio’s town square is Villa 
Melzi -built in the 1800s by the eponymous 
lord, a friend of Napoleon’s. It is cleanly 
neo-classical in design, a crisp, white rec- 
tangle seen from across the water, and still 
inhabited by the family. The garden, open 
to the public, is a splendid example (the first 
in the region) of an Italian “English” gar- 
den: superficially it has the willfulness and 
informality prized in English gardens, but 
in fact it has been levelled, landscaped and 
planted with great cunning to make it 
appear much larger than it is. 

The other villa is Villa Serbelloni, whose 
grounds dominate the tip of the BeUagio 
promontory. It is now owned by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the enormous gar- 
den is dotted with the small, stuccoed 
dwellings in which scholars and writers 
lucky enough to benefit from RockefeUer 
largess live and work. The house, which 
twists along the contours of the hillside, 
lacks the architectural pretensions of other 
Como villas, but tbe garden makes up for 
it in ambition, and the views from the top 
across the lake and back down the promon- 
tory, across lawns dotted with conical top- 
iary, olive, cypresses and off to the misty 
mountains beyond the water, are among 
the most memorable Como has to offer. 

BeUagio is a satisfactory size, small 
enough to walk around in 20 minutes, big 
enough to offer a variety of nice old shops 
to browse in, selling locally made silks, 
ceramics and glassware, and a large array 
of bars and restaurants. It's a pure tourist 
town, having sprung up in response to the 
success of its first hotel in 1825; but a 
tourist town agreeably pickled in amber. 
There are practicaUy no buildings of the 
20th centuiy, and very little about the holi- 
daymaker’s experience here can bave 
changed significantly since the. Twenties. 
Which is not to say that it has gone to seed, 
merely that it has found the era it likes and 
is sticking to it 

A stay here is not complicated or 
demanding. You eat; you drink; you 
admire the lake; you potter around the 
shops, up and down the steep, cobbled 
lanes; you take tea and delicious biscuits 
offered try the Hotel Florence. In the 
evening, if you are lucky enough to be stay- 
ing at the Grand Hotel Vila Serbelloni, 


you put on your best frock and and waltz 
to the music of the Caffe Strauss Concerto, 
under the coffered ceiling. 

The great ochre-coloured hulk of the 
Hotel de la Grande Bretagne was the first 
truly luxurious hotel to open in BeUagio in 
1861. The Grand Hotel VDJa Serbelloni, at 
the foot of the promontory -long detached 
from the estate whose name it shares - was 
ori ginally built as a gift by the estate's 
owner. Count Frizzooi, for his wife- The 
Countess, however, hated the place, and 
the Count sold it off almost immediately. 
In 1872, with two new wings added, it 
opened for business as Bellagio’s second 
luxury hoteL 

The two hotels became vicious rivals, 
even backing different candidates at elec- 
tion time. However, 25 years ago the 
Grande Bretagne closed down, since when 
the Serbelloni has had the top of the mar- 
ket to itself It has not squandered this good 
fortune: like BeUagio itself the hotel is wel- 
coming, discreet and luxurious in a deeply 
old-fashioned way, without being either 
snobbish or seedy. 

Of course you don’t have to do next to 
nothing during your stay in Como. Tbe Ser- 
belloni has a new fitness centre where you 
could pump iron; there are golf courses in 
the hinterland , and healthy hikes among 
the gentle, wooded hills south of BeUagio. 
It’s debatable, however, whether the lake 
is best appreciated with sweat r unning 
down one's face. Better, surely, as evening 
approaches, to board an ancient paddle 
steamer and, lulled by the thump thump 
thump of the engine, explore Como's 
shore in the most supine fashion possible. 
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Getting there : Daniela Bern paid £156.40 for 
a return fli^U from London 10 Milan on Ali- 
talia, through the Gao Travel Agency in Lon- 
don (0171-493 8947). She travelled from 
Unate Airport in Milan to BeUagio by car, 
which is much the simplest way. Rental cars 
available at Linate. The cheaper but more 
complicated solution is to take train or bus 
to either Lecco or Como and titen take a 
ferry from there to BeUagio. 

Staying there: BeUagio has 16 hotels, rang- 
ing from the one-starAJbergo Ristorante La 
P&goia (00 39 31 950 263). singles at around 
85,000 Ure (£35) to the splendour of Grand 
Hotel Villa Serbelloni (00 39 31 950 216), • 
where rooms range firm about 300,000 to 
470,000 tin (£125-195), ' \ 
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lake Cortfo: a retreat since Roman times 




£ 7,000 

of snowboarding 
prizes to be won 



something to declare 


trouble spots 


a likely story 


Transport problems 


Plus 10% discount off snowboarding holidays 


To celebrate Board X, the 
premier public Snowboarding 
Exhibition, in association with 
Bud Ice, we’re giving away a 
snowboarding holiday for two, a 
variety of snowboarding prizes, 
plus a 10% discount off The 
Edge snowboarding holidays 
courtesy of the snowboarding 
specialists, Alpine Answers. 


Bud Ice, an official co-sponsor of Board X is a 
high octane, adrenaline flowing, heart 
slamming Ice drink which will Keep your juices 
pumping on the slopes and your mind, body 
and soul chilled off the slopes. Developed 
specifically for those occasions which demand 
individual flavour. Bud Ice has a smooth 
refreshing taste, whilst providing a strong 
alcoholic drink - the perfect snowboarding 
partner! 


Win a snowboarding holiday. K2 boards and 


You could win our lop prize, a holiday for two 
to Les Deux Afpes, France, courtesy of The 
Edge. We've also got five K2 snowboards, thirty 

S ire of Smith mgles. two Sony Playstations, 
ty Swatch watches and ten Bud Ice ftymg 
jackets to be won. Plus, fifty readers will win a 
pair of tickets to Board X and a further five 
readers will win a pair of VlP tickets to their 


party at Adrenalin Village, London (you must 
be aged 18 or over to attend). 

The Board X Exhibition, held at 


The Board X Exhibition, held at the Royal 
Horticultural Han, 80 Vincent Square, London 
SWl. between 8 - 10 November 1996, is the 
only official evert of its kind. The show offers 
live DJ*s, Normski, Skateboard demos, a host 
of celebrities, special offers on kit, clothes and 
music. Tickets cost £5 on the door or £4 pre- 
booked On this hotline number, 0171 240 9115. 
How to enter: To enter our prize draw, simply 



South Africa (Johannesburg, 
right): Three people were 
killed in a rush-hour shooting 
believed to be related to taxi 
wars. Dozens of people have 
been killed in years of 
violence between rival taxi 
operators over passengers 
and routes in Gauteng 
province around 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
as well as other parts of 
South Africa - Reuter. 



If you don't put your docks forward tonight you could miss 
\your flight - this column last week 


If you had followed our 
advice last Saturday, you 
. would certainly not bave 
missed your flight Instead 
you would have been at the 
airport two unnecessary 
hours early. Chronological 
confusion with the space- 
time continuum here at 


Canary Wharf meant we 
advised that a 7am GMT 
flight would depart at 6am 
BST; instead of 8am BST 
Thankfully the error was 
spotted before the travel 
department turned up for 
work two hours early on 
Monday. 


bargain of the week 


Russia: It is not known 
whether aircraft maintenance 
procedures are always 
properly observed. Where 
possible fly directly to your 
destination on a scheduled 
flight originating outside 
Russia - Further information 
from tf us Foreign Office Travel 
Advice Unit (0171-238 4503). 


escape eastern Zaire's battle 
zone with their families, 
stormed aboard a Tanzanian 
ferry on the lake and stole 
luggage, money and a cargo of 
fish -fewer. 


Thnzania/Zaire: Ferry services 
on Lake Tanganyika have been 
suspended after marauding 
Zairean soldiers, trying to 


Colombia: There is a general 
suspension of rail services. 
The state railway is bankrupt, 
and has been dosed. A new 
“shadow 1 ” organisation. STF, 
has resumed rail service, 
under contract, on some lines 
- Thomas Cook Overseas 
Timetable. 


People in south-east 
England can benefit from 
the best post-privatisation 
deal so far- so long as 
they buy today, 2 
November. Connex - 
which runs services south 
of the capital, from Kent 
to Dorset - offers five 
consecutive days of travel 
for £10, which works out 
at £2 a day. Children aged 
5-15 pay £5. For 
comparison, the cheapest 
day trip from London 
Victoria to Bournemouth 


is £23.70. Where two or 
more companies operate 
trains on the same stretch 
of line, eg London to 
Gatwick or Southampton 
to Bournemouth, you may 
travel only on Connex 
services. From next 
Monday to Wednesday, 
the ticket is valid only 
after 9.30am. And if you 
really want to visit 
Bournemouth, don’t tiy to 
do so tomorrow (wben A 

Connex trains do not m' 

operate there). 
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col lea three differently numbered 
tokens from the five printed In The 
Independent and the Independent on 
Sunday until Sunday 3 November 
Send your three tokens with your 
name, address and daytime phone 
number tec Independent&wwboarding, 
PO Bra 4AP, London W2A 4AP by 5 • 
November 1996. 



10% dbcount off snowboarding hofidays 
We also have an exclusive offer, you 
can save 10% on snowboarding 

holidays when making a booking bom 
The Edge brochure through Alpine 
Answers by 30 November 1996. It is a 
requirement of the offer that you 
purchase Alpine Answers SWsafe Excell 


take up our offer, simply call Alpine 
Answers on 0181 371 4656 quoting 
■Independent offer. For a brochure, 
please call The Edge brochure line on 
01235 824308. 

The Edge offers the full snowboard 
experience which includes the sendees 
of a Board Director and free K2 
equipment. A c commodation is based in 
chalets and Includes compflmentary 
wine with dinnet The Edge has ten 
snowboard centres, all carefully chosen 
to gel with The Edge philosophy. The 
resorts all have special attractions for 
boarders of various levels anti excellent 
niEhtflfe. 


Ski insurance at the time of booking. 
Prices are per person and cast £37780 
for a week or £44 for two weeks. Tb 
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Travellers are returning to Egypt in 
great numbers but prices have not yet 
caught up with demand. Having se- 
cured some esdjaortfinarily low tariffs 
in recent years, we are pleased to con- 
tinue to offer this superior arrange- 
rrxjitatattradivt prices. This success- 
ful arelpapuhrjoumej- is based on the 
first-class MS Ra Nile cruiser and the 
tour represents excellent value for 
money since tbe tariff includes all 
meals, bansf^guktesandexcuraom. 
Hie journey commences with adired 

MS Ra. Our week-long cruise win in- 
dudeusfototheTempleofEdiuEs^ 
theTemptecfltemak. the Valley ofthe 
King*, theTerrqjJeof Queen Tfebhep- 
sut Luxor, KomOmbo.and the Aswan 
High Dam. 

THE MS RA 

Tbe MS Ra is a large Nile cruiser 
purpose built in Britain accommo- 
dating; up to 140 passengers. Facili- 
ties on board include a restaurant. 


7 nights from £395 


Cruise between Aswan and Luxor on board the MS Ra 



Aug4, 11.18, 25£475 
Sept J.B. 15.22, 294535 
'Theiiret2np(tt n ofittd]oriheK 
4395 per penon 

Nat« threompony iem« ttwnght hi 
iflifiraik u»a Kflvnon-essd tfnfWMary. 

Supplements - per person 
Singled 50 -Upper decks £95 
Abu Simbel l by road)£75 

* r wwL tansttn, rmshu an He 

fall be ard. peurrtixa. hoi ntpr mn atnec iM 
vaa. pcfrccnjtipwt Lnd. 


wWedtiMgOn^ortrfBaiil^»nfr 


lounge, bar. sun deckwith swimming 
pool, jaaazf. All cabinsare air cori- 
ditioi^andhawprhratobathjroonis. 
For a true escape with that magical 
combination of culture and relaxa- 
tion this is surely an opportnrrity that 
should notbe missed. 

DEPARTURES & PRICES 
Mondays - per person in twin 
1996 November 11,25*^575 


Dec 2 *. 9* £530 - Dec 30 £625 
1997 January 6*, 13* £5® 
Jamiaiy2fl*.27*£530 
February3*. 10*. 17.24 £565 
March 3, 10,17^530 
Mar 24JE580- Mar 314530 
April?, 14. 81.284310' 
May 5, 12, 19.26£435 
Jun2,9, 16,23, 30 £445 
J ul7,14,21. 28 £445 


0171-6161000 

w 

VOYAGESJUIESVERNE 

21 Dorsef Squore.London NWl 

Tr^PnwrWioiuljdjimVtMl AT0L8838 
Internet http^Afww.vjvxojik 
Ourafl ktwc^i w trta rfM nere wa riint 
weekends 9nin oo 

anLriYpnwnd(a)l^iwc0>cci>owHr*!bffl 

ruSrmwreUsmd*. 
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travel 


to green skiing? 


geological awareness has diminished, reports Stephen Wood 


I t is alarming hcra- far some 
American snonfoarderc take 
i heir respect for wilderness 
areas. An article on "Low-* 
impact back-country boarding" at 
a recent issue of Sno*bocmkr 
magazine points out that a seri- 
ous lcave-it-as-you-found-it phi- 
losophy involves “no net trash 
gam" on the mountainside: its 
checklist of things yon should 
take away with you includes 
banana skins, rolling paperc and 
“your own waste tie shit)". 

On toilet paper, which the 
author warns “will hang around 
for a surprisingly long rime In a 
cold climate”, it suggests that the 
best practices are to “bum it, pack 
it m a sealable bag or, better yet, 
use snow as a substitute. After the 
initial shock it deems gently and 
easily with no paper residue” For 
further reading on (be subject the 
artide recommends a book called 
Howto Shit in the Woods by Kath- 
leen Meyer (published by Ten 
Speed Press, if you're interested). 

It is equally alarming how 
lightly British skiers now take the 
effect of winter sports upon the 
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s? Does strong harm the environment? Only 17 per cent of the beginners questioned at Cairngorm (above) think it does coun mcpherson 


effect of winter sports upon the 
environ menu Andrew Holden, a 
senior lecturer at the University 
of North London, has been 
researching the attitude of skiers 
to their environmental impact at 
Cairngorm, in Scotland. Standing 
at the top of the windswept slope 
with a clipboard, he asked them 
whether skiing is harmful to the 
environment. Only 58 per cent of 
the advanced skiers thought that 
it was; among the beginners (still 
with a lot to learn) the figure was 
17 per cent. 

Holden was even marc chilled 
by the response to the question 
“If you knew that by skiing you 
could damage the environment, 
would you be willing to ski loss 
frequently?" A large majority of 
the advanced skiers, who betrayed 
what Holden calls “a hard atti- 
tude" throughout the survey, 
-were unwilling: only 18 per cent 
would be prepared to cut down 
on their skiing. Among the bewil- 
dered beginners, 29 per cent 
would do so: the intermediates, at 
21 percent, were intermediate. 

Five years ago. such a survey 
would surely have introduced a 
different response. In the early 
1990s. environmental damage was 
a big issue. This newspaper 
devoted a whole page, in Decem- 
ber 1991, to an apocalyptic vision 
of what skiing was doing - and 
could do - to the Alps. The high- 


pressure group Alp Action, 
founded the previous year, drew 
everybody's attention to the eco- 
logical affects of artificial snow- 
making (prolongation of snow 
cover to the detriment of plant 
life; Heavy use of water and 
energy resources), piste levelling 
(removal of topsoil; destruction of 
vegetation) and off-piste skiing 
(damage to- young trees; distur- 
bance of wildlife habitats). In 
those days, skiing seemed a 
shamefully brutal thing to do in 
the fragile Alpine environment. 

Since then, economic recession 
has largely pushed green issues 
off the news agenda. Skiers have 
changed: now only Cairngorm's 
advanced (ie experienced) skiers 
remember the environmental 
concern about skiing, which came 
as a surprise to beginners. 

The skiing industry has 
changed, too. The poor snows of 
recent years have led to a huge 
increase in the number of snow- 
making cannons in the Alps, a 
process- which Stem magazine 
referred to as “tourism's arma- 
ments race". But poor snow may 
also have contributed to the 
decline in the number of skiers, 
which has limited expansion at 
most resorts (thus weakening the 
environmental lobby, which tends 
to be mobilised by major devel- 
opments). And the loss of winter 
income has led resorts to try to 
develop then- summer business, 
making them more environmen- 
tally aware, at least superficially: 
slopes scarred hy skiers don't 
appeal to summer hill-walkers. 
(Perversely. Cairngorm has pro- 
posed a major development - a 
funicular railway for which plan- 
ning permission has been granted, 
but is now subject to appeal - yet 
it is the increased traffic of sum- 
mer visitors which most concerns 
environmentalists.) 

Andrew Holden's research in 
Cairngorm suggests that skiers 
(or at least the British ones) now 
regard mountain resorts less as a 
natural environment, more as an 
environment for skiing - a play- 
ground. But some resorts still see 
marketing potential in environ- 
mental improvements, notably 
Les Arcs. Its agenda has partly 
been thrust upon it, because it 
borders a national park; and it 
partly flows both from the resort’s 
policy decision to develop as a 
better rather than bigger skiing 
area, and from its need to cater 
for the cosmetic demands of 


summer visitors. But the various 
initiatives at Les Arcs (burying 
power cables, limiting off-piste 
skiing to protect the habitats of 
the endangered black grouse, 
banning cars from resort ureas) 
arc all laudable - and the most 
recent is strikingly canny. 

nxis year the resort has stripped 
a piste of its topsoil, taken out all 
the rocks to smooth the slope, 
then replaced the topsoil and 
planted it with hardy Alpine grass. 
The result will be aslope which is 
skiable with only 5em of snow, 
minimising any need for snow- 
making; which is less subject to 
soil erosion; and which looks great 
for summer visitors. 

Back-country xnowboarders 
will be less impressed hv Les 
Arcs' installation of III luil'ets on 
the slopes. Bui ski resorts are in 
the business of responding to 
customer desires (market 
research at Les Arcs showed 
they wanted toilets). So if cus- 
tomers don't want protection of 
the mountain environment, the 
resorts have little incentive tu 
provide it. The sime is true - 
probably more so - of tour oper- 
ators, to whom skiers actually 
pay their cheques. Which makes 
all the more laudable the attempt 
by the Association of Indepen- 
dent "four Operators (A1TO) to 
increase environmental aware- 
ness among its members' cus- 
tomers. Most of its 2<J ski tour 
operators subscribe to (and pub- 
lish in their brochures) the 
“Environmental Skier's Code”, 
devised by AITO and Green 
Flag International to “conserve 
the natural beauts- of the moun- 
tains for the future”. Three of 
them - Lc Ski, Simply Ski and 
Ski Peak - are also participating 
with AITO this season in an 
EU-fimdcd project to generate 
increased income for environ- 
mental management in the Alps. 

The most troubling thing about 
Andrew Holden's 'research in 
Cairngorm is that the new arrivals 
in the winter sports market - 
young snowboarders - show less 
respect for the environment than 
any other group, even the 
advanced skiers. It is a pity they 
have not learned from their 
American brethren that we 
shouldn’t shit on the mountains. 


For information and brochures on 
the Association of Independent 
Tour Operators, phone 01 SI -607 
90SO. 
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The winner 
takes a hike 


T he worst prize offered 
by any travel section, 
ever, has attracted an 
embarrassment of entries. 
This was the plan: match 
excerpts from Independent 
travel stories with a time and 
place, and win a trip with me 
on a writing assignment to 
Berlin. In accordance with 
our no freebies policy, 
though, this trip involves a 
dismal combination of train, 
ferry, more trains and finally 
several hundred chilly miles 
of hitch-hiking across 
northern Europe before 
checking into a former DDR 
youth camp in the east of the 

ciiy. After a day-and-a-half 
of heavy duty research, the 
lucky winner gets to retrace 
his or her steps in even 
colder temperatures. 

Instead of the three 
oddballs you might expect to 
enter such a competition, 
several hundred applied 
(though a dozen or more 
took the precaution of 
omitting names and 
addresses to make sure they 
could not be contacted). But 
picking a "winner” (to use 
the term loosely) from 
among those who did 
identify has been a struggle. 

Most people got the 
answers right. So the final 
decision was made on the 
tie-break: if the first prize is 
a dismal weekend across the 
autobahns of northern 
Europe, what should the 
second prize be? 

Since the competition 
coincided with the party 
conference season, it was not 
surprising that a number of 
political suggestions were 
made. J Tydeman of Bangor 
offered: “Backpack to 
Brussels with Sir James 
Goldsmith", while Adrian 
Barker of Tonbridge 
suggested "A free rail and 
hotel pass for all three 
political party conferences” 

A number of entrants felt 
that the choice of companion 
was crucial. P Moore of 
Poole offers the “Same trip 
as the first prize except 
accompanying John 
Gummer, who passes his 
time telling you about his 
fine environmental work," 
which is I think the first time 
I have been compared 
favourably with John 
Gummer (at least [ think it’s 
a favourable comparison). C 
Bettington of south London 
recommends “A two-week 
trip across south London 
with John Major, listening to 
his boring anecdotes about 
his youth". 

Certain motifs developed 
rapidly - and south London 
was one of them. For 
example, Michael Knaggs of 
Hampstead suggests “A 
short, ail-expenses-paid walk 
in the south London kush”. 
Other pans of Britain were 
also picked out: Will Dew of 
Rugby chose “An odyssey to 
Milton Keynes, in February, 
to count and classify 
roundabouts and other 
interesting road formations. 
Camping accommodation 
available on isolated, 
deserted islands”, while AJun 
Roberts of Mid Glamorgan 
recommends “A full morning 
tour of the Barbican, 
conducted by Lady Porter 
and Anneka Rice". 

Retaliation in the 
London/Walcs needling is 
provided by Neil Setchticld 
of London SW7. with the 
blunt: “A weekend in 
Cardiff”. (Chris Walmslcy of 
Surrey is disqualified for a 
wholly unwarranted slight 
against my home town: “A 
long weekend in Crawley on 
a budget of £35”.) 

The single entity that 
attracted most suggestions is. 
like Tilt- Independent , 
celebrating its 10th 
anniversary this month. Tim 



Levell of Guildford puts 
forward “A journey around 
the M25 on its 10th birthday, 
complete with stops at its 
visitor 'attractions’ - 
Heathrow, Lakeside 
Thurrock and Clacket Lane 
Services”. Gordon Huiley of 
Perthshire: “A four-day 
walking tour along selected 
stretches of the M25: 
engineering, farms, 
Travelodges and the like, with 
only the fumes and the birds 
for'eompany”. And Peter 
King of Bromley: “A dismal 
hitch around the M25 and up 
the Ml to interview the 
•Naveraber-Uniform- Juliet’ 
man in Luton” (an official at 
Luton Hoo who demanded to 
see my National Union of 
Journalists card). 

Journalism provided some 
ideas. Mike Pol key of 
London suggests: “An 
Outward Bound-style 
corporate morale-boosting 
weekend on Dartmoor in 
February with the editorial 
board of the Daily Mail T 
while Carl Pendle of 
Chichester headlines his 
entry “Dismal trip with 
Simon Calder competition" 
and offers “A ride with ... on 
a dune buggy at Pismo beach 
in California", suggesting 
another travel journalist who 
will remain nameless.' 

Those who suggested 
European trips fell into two 
broad categories: gloaters 
and masochists. Among the 
former were Kevin 
McNamara of County Down 
-“A first-class plane ticket to 
Berlin, a stay in a five-star 
hotel and the opportunity to 
meet the Vinners’ and 
gloat” - and Annie McStay 
of Falmouth: “Travel in flash 
white Porsche. Chunnel it; 
streak across northern 
Europe, no hitchers, to 
Berlin. Arrive at the Hotel 
Unter den Linden for 
cocktails". 

The masochistic tendency 
included Richard Marshall 
of south London (“A 
pilgrimage to Santiago de 
Compostela in Spain. Fly to 
Bilbao, walk 300 miles on 
your knees, sleep rough. 
Flagellation optional”) and 
David Dunlop of Hostings: 
"To make the same journey 
in the back sent of a Trabant, 
complete with an ‘Eat British 
Beer sticker in the rear 
window”. 

By now the field was 
thinning out, and after much 
mulling and sifting 1 was left 
with just three. Alison 
Clements of Maidstone, who 
recommends "A day’s rafting 
dow n Sweden's Klarclven 
River, then a folk-dancing 
display and an unsuccessful 
moose hunt. I*ve done it"; 

Sue Bedry of Glasgow - "A 
tour of Poland’s railways on 
a self-propelled track 
trolley” - and Toby Smith of 
Lcatherhead: “A midwinter 
tour of Lincolnshire by 
Sinclair C5". 

. The clincher in Ms 
Gements"s favour was that 
it is her birthday on 9 
November, when (all being 
well, which it probably won’t 
be) we should be in Berlin. 
Everyone else just gels a 
card of commiseration from 
me - and, almost certainly, a 
better weekend than Ms 
Clements and me. You will 
be able to find out how awful 
it was on 16 November. 


CHINATHE BEAUTIFUL 


A 13-tSjy escorted journey afl-zatfgmfi across China hy air. river and 
train, including Peking, Shanghai. Suihou. Ihe Terracotta Army in Xian, 
a seven -div cruist: on the Yangtsc River, the beautiful scenery of Guilin 
and Hong Kong. Departures run from March to October and prices are 
frnm£M5< MHJncr person. 

This journey is featured in the latest 32-page China & Beyond brochure 
I nether with other itinvranes stilting fn-m just .i>Vt 5 for 1 1 days to 

I'eking. Also i ncluded are itineraries to Bhutan. Nepal and 
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Istanbul is a miraculous city - even when Britain's travel trade is in town 
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An overbooking 
travel agents 

Simon Calder attends the travel industry's 




get-together in Istanbul 


LL i 1 bit like an Open Uni- 
i\ versify Summer School, 
fmk then?” I ventured, a tri- 
# l fie nervously. The vet- 
eran of numerous Abta conven- 
tions, who had been regaling me 
with tales of drunken debauchery 
at previous travel industry get- 
togethers, nodded. “That’s exactly 
right”. 

By the end of the farewell party 
on Monday night, I shall be able to 
confirm or refute any similarity to 
the notorious “Last Chance Disco” 
beloved of OU undergraduates. But 
I arrived in this great city an Abta 
virgin. 

It all started in Brighton, in 1951. 
As the Festival of Britain took the 
nation into the second half of the 
20th century, the year-old Associa- 
tion of British Travel Agents decided 
that it should instigate an annual 
event for members to meet and dis- 
cuss matters of mutual concern and 
interest - in other words, network. 
The first 20 Abta conventions were 
firmly UK-based, matching the pre- 
dominance of holidays for British 
tourists: the 1960 eve’nL aboard SS 
Oriana. and a couple of excursions 
to Dublin was as exotic as it got. 

Then, in 1970, a minor revolution: 
a foreign venue. The unusual choice 
was Rotterdam, neither then nor 


now a celebrated tourist haunt. But 
from then on, the Abta convention 
became as much a matter of “where 
can we go next?" as “what’s on the 
agenda”. 

Eight hundred members of the 
Association, which includes almost 
all travel agents and tour operators, 
have paid £300500 each to attend 
the event, including reduced-rate air 
feres and hotel accommodation. 

Journalists fere even better most 
arrived on the Air 2000 flight in 
which the normal charter configu- 
ration was replaced by luxury leather 
armchairs, and are staying free-of- 
charge in the Hilton, courtesy of the 
Tbrkish government. As a repre- 
sentative of the Independent I am not 
paying to attend the business ses- 
sions at the convention. But in 
accordance with newspaper's policy 
of paying its own way, and meeting 
the challenge of finding the most 
cost-effective route, my bicycle and 
I bad an unusual journey by air first 
to Stuttgart, thence to Thessaloniki, 
followed by a variety of vehicles 
across the border before finally ped- 
alling into Istanbul late on Thursday. 
I am writing from the Ottoman 
Guest House around the corner 
from the Blue Mosque, £15 a night 
and very nice too. 

Turkey's largest dty was a safe 


choice after last year’s convention. 
The 1995 venue was Sun City, near 
Johannesburg. Only half the pre- 
dicted numbers turned up. Most 
members thought it too far to go, 
especially after what turned out to be 
a dismal s umm er for the industry. 

Istanbul has proved more of an 
attraction, which is a good thing 
since there is a lot of serious work 
to be done. The event coincides wife 
a crucial moment in fee British 
travel trade. Is it going to tackle the 
21st century by adopting properly 
professional principles befitting a 
big, growing and rapidly diversify- 
ing industry? Or will it continue to 
lurch from one crisis to the next, 
booming and busting in such quick 
succession that the customer can’t 
tell whether feat £99 deal is a last- 
minute giveaway or a come-on for 
early bookers. 

Some of the travelling public at 
Heathrow this week probably 
regarded the hordes of travel agents 
heading east merely as an irrele- 
vance or inconvenience. (Inciden- 
tally, what is the collective noun for 
travel agents; an overbooking, per- 
haps?) But the decisions and deals 
made here will have repercussions 
for holidaymakers - and those who 
work in travel. 

The travel trade so often presents 


its public image as a parochial mud- 
dle. In Travel Wsekly a fortnight ago, 
the respected analyst Bruce Jones 
reflected wearily on a profits warning 
by a large tour operator “It reminds 
the City of how we used to view hol- 
iday companies. They were always 
regarded as a low-grade, punting 
stock.” Tfet this oonoeals an extreraety 
important industry: at Teast 5.5 per 
cent of Gross Domestic Product, 
says the British Tourist Authority, 
double that according to fee World 
Ttovel and Tburism Council. 

Interestingly, the present govern- 
ment has not seen & to send any rep- 
resentatives. But the Labour Party 
has despatched both Nigel Griffith 
MP (unkindly referred to by one del- 
egate yesterday as a “travel industry 
groupie") and Jack Cunningham, the 
shadow Heritage Secretary. 

Some, no doubt, will miss Dr 
Cunningham’s presentation “New 
Labour - Nothing to Fear” in favour 
of doing some deals. Abta is a 
strange sort of trade association, rep- 
resenting both the tour operators 
and the High Street travel agents. 
An equivalent might be the music 
industry inviting the manager of 
every branch of Our Price to Cannes 
for its annual junket But this means 
there are plenty of opportunities for 
networking with other agents, air- 


lines and operators. Not forgetting 
journalists. 

- If I wished, I could have started 
yesterday with the Big Eurostar 
Breakfast; progressed to fee Sun- 
Tours “afternoon . to remember” 
(lunch, Bosporus cruise with “time 
for photographs and liquid refresh- 
ment”, afternoon tea); staggered 
on to fee First Timer’s party spon- 
sored by American Express; and fin- 
ished up at fee Swissotel Welcome 
Party. But, asl h3ve to keep remind- 
ing myself, Istanbul is a miraculous 
city of seven million intriguing sould, 
even when Britain’s travel trade is in 
town. Once the official business ses- 
sions are over, Asia meets Europe 
strikes me as more intriguing than 
Airtours meets Thomson. But 
maybe TU check out that farewell 
party. 

Finally, a trade secret that those 
with a friend, lover or colleague at ‘ 
fee Abta convention should be in on. 
You may get a postcard from him or 
her that reassures you that you are 
uppermost in their thoughts - after 
all, they went to all that trouble to 
get the card and stamp. You should 
know that the conference pack each 
delegate receives includes, courtesy 
of Cresta, a pre-stain ped postcard 
Perhaps that’s an idea the Open Uni- • 
versify should pick up. 


Along the Bosporus 

Visiting Istanbul without taking a trip 
along the Bosporus is unthinkable. The 
30-kilametre strait links the Marmara 
and Black Seas and well over 200 ferry 
crossings are made every day between 
the Asian and European sides, and 
across the Golden Horn. 

Aboard MS Caner Gonyeli. we 
moved away from the sprawl of Taksim 
into the main strait. After 15 minutes, 
we docked close to the 19th-century 
Dolmabahrje Palace. Here Kemal 
Ataturk - Turkey's first president and 
all-round cult hero - died of cirrhosis of 
the liver in 1938. 

After a short time we departed for the 
Asian side and docked at Kanlica, with 
its lively mix of old wooden houses and 
gaudy new buildings lying close to the 
water line. Another short trip and 
another quick stop at Yenikby on the 
European side. Then, after a fleeting 
docking at Sariyer, we proceeded to 
Kavagi. Here, a tiny fortress rose behind 
the sprawling buildings, overshadowed 
by a huge pylon. 

We made our last stop on the Asian 
side in the shadow of a Genoese castle 
high on the hill. After our two-hour trip, 
we were awarded two hours to explore. 
We stepped into an area of caffe 
dominated by massive plane trees. A 
man tried to sell a meal by holding up a 
skewer of prawns and a fillet of plaice. 

Skirting such eating opportunities, I 
set out to explore. I passed a small 
mosque with dark green graves, each 
topped with a turban or a fez. Beyond 
was a narrow, cobbled road lined with 
quaint houses. A small girt done up in 
pink came up to say hello. Behind her, 
an old lady in a bulging velvet skirt and 



headdress looted on with matriarchal 
displeasure. Cows grazed among 
scattered rubbish sacks; up a bank, a 
pile of coal had been stashed inside a 
fence bordering a black of fiats. A trio of 
Italian tourists in Armani suits 
wandered past - a sudden contrast to 
this impoverished scene. 

I rounded a.comer into a breathtaking 
view. Far in the distance, a two-mile bay 
signalled the end of the Bosporus and 
the start of the Black Sea. Only a 
lighthouse, isolated on the point, lay 
between me and the Russian coastline. 

Our trip back was magnificent: we 
sailed into a reddening sunset that 
threw the domes and minarets of the 
Topkapi Palace and the Hagia Sophia 
into relief. It was all too soon that we 
reached the modem mayhem that is 
Istanbul. 

Mark Dudley 
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For Your Brochure 
and Booking Form - 

*01753 681999 

or send completed Coupon to : 

The Independent Travel Offer 
America Coast to Coast 
j&ptorere Tours. FREEPOST (SL1 683) 
Wraysbury 7W19 H3R 


9 Day Tour £675 - Departs 2nd Dec 
6th Jan / 3rd Feb / 3rd March 


For many people, to travel from coast to coast across 
America fay train is to fulfil) a lifetime’s ambition. To 
relax on a train as it carves its path through a vividly 
beautiful, ever-changing landscape Is a truly magical 
experience. With this imaginative itinerary the dream 
becomes an affordable reality. No other trip offers 
such a sense of passage aa you come to understand 
the vastness and diversity of this great country. 

Day / Fly to New York. Day 2 A full day in New Yak. 
Ovooigbi train to Chicago Day J Arrive Chicago midday 

Afternoon free for sightseeing. Day 4 Morning free. Evening train 
to Flagstaff Day 5 Overnight Flagstaff, Day 6 A IhU day at the 

Grand Canyon. Train to Los AngLeka. Day 7 Arrive Los Angeles 
At leisure Day 8 Retnrn flight to U.K Day 9 Morning arrival 

Optional Tour Extensions include : San Fnmdsco, Sacmmenw Sc 

Denver - 7 nights £225, New York & Niagara Falls . 4 nights £220, 
San Diego - 4 nights £165. San Francisco - 3 nights £175 
Ttie Kxr a opened by Explores Tours. ABTA V3888 ATOL 2941 
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Where Europe meets the Orient 


i 

Frances Cairncross spends a long weekend in a 
city of minarets, mayhem - and infinite pleasures 

■ t nne »k.. I ... .. 


I t was the .final evening that really 
brought it home to ns. Hi ere we were, 
at a table in the FlowerPassage, a cov- 
ered market which is now fail of small 

restaurants. As we ate our meze, the 
owner performed the normal ev ening rit- 
ual of Istanbul restaurateurs in the touristy 
areas: importuning passing foreigners in 
whatever he guessed was the right lan- 
guage- A couple of men were persuaded 
abd. waved to the far end of our table. 
There, to our asto nishm e n t, was Bruno, 
my brother’s best friend, with a travelling 
companion who also knew my brother. 

• But the coincidence, we all decided, 
was perhaps not really so amaring . They 
were having a weekend, break on An 
Miles, and so were we. Istanbul is about 
the right distance from London — a three- 
hour flight; most business travellers could 
expect to tot up the miles within a year; 
and the flights are empty enough for ggat* 
td be fairly available. On top of which, it 
is a city of infinite pleasures for the tourist 
First, it is big: by far tbe largest dty in 
Europe (or rather, partly in Europe), with 
a population of 15m. That means tourists 
can fairly easily be swallowed into tbe 
city's ordinary life. Next, it is inexpensive: 
when the -woman in the foreign exchange’ 
booth at Heathrow began to count, “10 
million, 20 milli on., 30 milli on 1 ", it was 
dear this was a country with an impres- 
sively rampant inflation problem. 

Then again, it manages to be beautiful, 
even after 40 years of hideous redevel- 
opment. Not only is it built on hills, but 
a vast area of water stretches through the 
midst of the dty. Asia is sliced from 
Europe by the Bosporus; and the Euro- 
pean side, in turn, is split by the waters 
of the Golden Horn. The result is bridges 
and ferries, and long uninterrupted views 
of domes and minarets. 

We had taken a ferry, earlier that day, 
up the Bosporus, towards the mouth of 
the Black Sea. We passed vast tankers, 
painted with “No Smoking” notices in 
prudently large letters: a reminder that 
this is the only outlet for the region’s oil 
and gas to the Mediterranean. “We cruised 
under the new Bosporus bridge, built 
more or less on the spot where Darius, 
king of Persia, led his army across the 
strait on a bridge of boats to hound tbe 
Scythians. As we went from port to port, 
the boat became a sort of floating empo 


Turkish facts 

Getting there: Turkish Airlines 
(0171-499 4499) has a fare of £193 
including tax from Heathrow to . 
Istanbul. A cheaper alternative is 
from Gatwick on Azerbaijan Airlines 
(0171-439 2281), for £156 indudmg, 
but the carrier has only one flight 
eadh week - on Tbeadays. 

Getting in: British passport holders 
are required to pay £10 for a Turkish 
visa upon arrival. 

More information: available from the 
Turkish Tourist Information Centre, 
1st Floor, 170 Piccadilly, London 
W1V 9DD (0171-629 7771) 


rium, with salesmen hawking watches and 
guidebooksand sweets. We docked briefly 
at the little suburb of Kanlica, famed for 
its yoghurt: predictably, a man loaded 
with yqghurt pots clambered aboard and 
toured the ship, selling his wares. 

The city's most etfraoatUhary quality, 
though, is the antiquity of its buildings and 
the mtejmin^ing<rf Roman, Christian and 
Ottoman cultures. Immense monuments 
survive from the days when this was Con- 
stantinople, capital of the Roman Empire. 
Haghia Sophia, a vast Christian basilica tun 
up in under five years by the emperor Jus- 
tinian in tbe middle of the 6th century, set 
the pattern with its domes and minarets for 
the city’s mosques once the Ottomans took 
it over a millennium later. Its huge dome 
soars as high as a 15-storey bufiding. John 
Julius Norwich’s history, Byzantium, 
records that to contemporary historians it 
was the eighth wonder of the world, stand- 
ing among other buildings “like a huge ship 
anchored anchored among them”, with its 
dome seemingly “suspended from heaven 
by a golden chain”. 

A century before that phenomenal 
feat of engineering, Theodosius, .an ear- 
lier emperor, had run a seven-mile wall 
around die landward side of the dty. 
Great swathes of its gigantic battlements 
and watch towers are still in place. We 
walked its length one afternoon, squelch- 
ing down muddy lanes in some places. 


trekking along the outer ring road in oth- 
ers. In the poor, urban, villages that crowd 
up against the inner edge of tbe wall, 
nobody begged from us or tried to mug 
us. We met no other tourists. 

They all seem to be in the Covered Mar- 
ket and atlbpkapi Sarayi, the palace of the 
Ottoman sultans. After tbe Ottomans 
captured Co nstantin ople in the 15th cen- 
tuty,thtysetabombuiklingthen3seh«sthe 
last word in splendour. Most of the tourists 
make straight for the. harem, where we 
joinedaqueue for tickets behind a valiant 
TUrkish woman guide, who was attempt- 
ing to deliver a dose of straight history to 
a group of guffawing - Sconriin av ijiTiq 

As a way of running an empire, it 
would be hard to devise a worse system. 
Grand viziers were lopped so frequently . 
that tbe chief executioner doubled up as 
head gardener - to be handily on the spot, 
not doubt The viziers had to contend with 
rival political advice from squads of con- 
cubines, whose qualifications as Caucasian 
Christian slaves hardly sound right for the 
job. All those concubines had another 
politically disruptive effect the sheer num- 
bers of potential heirs to the throne guar- 
anteed enough family strife and carnage 
to make even the Scottish medieval court 
sound like a haven of tranquillity. 

From' this mayhem, we retreated that 
evening to Turkey’s most soothing pastime. 
The TUrkish bath in Peru, round the cor- 
ner from our hotel, offered an evening 
identical to one described by Thackeray 
early in the 19th century. lake him, we 
loDed on a sort of ceramic hob, in “a soft 
boiling simmer, which, no doubt, potatoes 
feel when they are steaming”. Well sim- 
mered, we were massaged by a hefty fig- 
ure wielding “a quantity of lather, in the 
midst of which is something like old Miss 
McWhuteris flaxen wig that she is so proud 
of.” and emerged agreeing that “you little 
knew what saponidty was till you entered 
a TUrkish bath”. 

Strolling bade towards the Flower Mar- 
ket for that final dinner, we felt like mil- 
lionaires (which, thanks to Turkish infla- 
tion, we temporarily were). We were 
purified and refreshed, languorous and 
laty, exercised and cultured. Not many 
capital cities within weekending distance 
from London would offer such a rich mix 
of the exotic and the historic - and leave 
you as dean as a freshly boiled potato, too. 



Istanbul's thriving Covered Market 
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DISNtYLANDPARIS 
ATMAKE BELIEVE PRICES: 

PER PERSON, includes two 
night* nt 'ihe sdf- catering * 
Davy Crockrit Ranch, one day 
Theme Part Pass and a rexum ferry 
crossing. Price is based on two aduhs 
and wo children (3 to II years) in one 
car and one log cabin for S un day 
to Tuesday arrivals between 10 
November and 17 December. 

(jII Bridge Travel Service 

on 01992 456045 or see 
your local travel agent. 


European Ferries 
HOLIDAYS 

_..ABTAVto« r Ohio 


Disneyland Paris 


. Coast 


Luxury 
Self-Drive 
Damping & Mobile 
| Home Holidays From 

fOC 

I FOR tlf TQ * NOW LmS+J 


MANY PRICES HELD! 

PtU5 SPECIAL FERfiV OFFERS 
•FREE FRIENDS A FAMILY 
FERRY CROSSING 

-£20 HOVcRSPEED 
DUTY FREL VOUCHER 


CALL NOW FOB YOU* f K* *997 
P HE VIEW MOCHURE 

01612385262 

men is. pm 
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vffias and cottages m 
tfainoti ton* ■"*»«* Fhuwa. 

Mansions wtti &. pool* and tow eft, 

noses and a twwa pigeoM* 
Dordogne Lot 
Provence Languedoc 
4007 BROCHURE AVAILABLE 

Sf7 HumBon Rd. L ^ W B W H 

A TOL23M AB TOrem 

5! 


CHEZ NOUS W Out SowtSew 

g-B£5SRSSSfe 




Nl 


' Traditional h o liday 
■ properties of character 
and quality in 
France and Corsica. 
Mgny with pooL 

TREK COLOUR BROCHURE 
KING (0990) 148981 
QUOTE REF: FOtt 
Or umtB to: TO 82. 

\tBanca en Ctmpgne, 

Biaaor, Pulbonro/h, 



Portugal 



Hblhhr p wpnttw throagbort 
lie most deigW* 1 
BreesoTftetapL 
fKEeCOLBOT 
- brochure 
UN6 

(tWHOM 
qaorc bq nw . 
atlMMau* 



Brochure. 01954 201 421. 'A Tfo 
ATOL27B7 ABTA VSflW 


Turkey 


SunTours ^ 

WINTER SALE 


TURKEY 


DO* RESORT 7NCTSKNCTS 

Nov 4,11,18, B Antalya/Alanya EH5 m 
NOV 2, 9 : Antalya/Alanya £129 £149 

Dec 16 Antalya/Alanya £129 £199 
Add OTfbrs star accommodation - 


TUNISIA a C II W ARIES 

Sep 1 resort 7 new wrcts 

NovTT Tomtit 

Nov 13 Fuerteventura FUl £209 

Nov 14 Lanza rote FuB £229 

N0V15, 22, 29 Tunisia - £129 £149 
Nov 18 Las Palmas £249 3wta 

Nov 19 Tenerifb £159 £189 

Nov 21 . Lanzarote £169 £199 

Nov 26 Tenerife £160 £190 

Nov 28 Lanzarote £159 £199 

— nmjrBmgajHm wn 

ISTANBUL CITY BREAKS 

1 » rights note mam price 

mm mm™ um rasr 

Nov 8 3 Nights £119 7 Nights £159 

NOVH 4 Nights £99 7Mghts £159 

NOV 15, 22, 29 3 Nights; £99 7 Nights £129 

Add £50 for 5 star accommodation. 


PLEASE CALL FOR OTHER VJ INTER BARGAINS 
TO ALL THE ABOVE AND MORE... 


RESERVATIONS: 0171 4SA 3635 
SEE TELETEXT PACE 215 & 217 


3388 


Mondn to Fruav; luo-ioopm. wwtsnas: lom-s.oopm. 

. AU noMsys - B l B/aparoowfc. 


ISTANBUL 

CITY BREAKS 



EllSfiriiugUsI 



TURKEY 

. North Cyprus 
I Boon PlPH ot 

i m uefe H art Hd «•*» 

Tletay Tit 00 90 * 216 S 
fee 00 90 -216 383 Si M 

A YA SOFYA 

toURJSM O. TRAVEL AGENCY 
1 a awMr d Anaeattiin d Taw 
■nartAwnoNSao 


'Iurk.ey 

BOWBULMMlBBEAKS^f 

3 nights £178 

4 nights £189 
HCfUE BB*oaMW" »«g 

CMLGSTtRiCPmC HOfflMg 

MBBiinmtwcergsoKn 


TUrkey 



A NEW CONCEPT 
IN HOLIDAYS TO TURKEY 


The Five Siar Fn.vur\ Break 


The Five Star Difference: 

We only use genuine 5 star luxury hotels. 

We only use scheduled and regular nights. 

We tailor our holidays to suit you. 

We guarantee those little extras which 
make a holiday special. 

We only select locations we know. 

We do not sell on price, we sell 
on real value for money. 


CALL FOR DETAILS OF OUR VERY SPECIAL WINTER 
.AND GOLFING BREAKS FROM ONLY £499 


Five Star 


TURKEY 

Five Star Group PLC, 5 Hanover Square, London WIR 0JB 


0171 49 9 0955 

.ini’s open 7 clays a week 24 hours a day 



ISTANBUL 


,£99! 

,£199 

,£129 

,£179! 


direct tine cttvbreaks 0181 766 


I&TAN5UL 


BRESIN Hotel 5 star 

from £186 inc flight 
ANTALYA 1 week £119 inc flight 


0171 580 I 7 

PASHA TQAVEL 


fOI . -i-Jo i 


Spain 


ininvru 

numiatu 

SPAIN 

TradUiona] 
connuy bouses. Miles 
end apartment*. In 
conniryHldc Spain end 
Fo rings], 

race colook nocHun 

me (0*90) 143*82 
Q1TIIE KEP EWMB 
NKMOiM 
ATDLM3 


ANOALUC1A , twemtul new mB A 
pool In ran vMatoe nr Ronds. 
Superb idem. non. fauna. S;c 
npts tor 2-12. Wtth ell tomtom 

{013483*70381 

FUEMGIROLA ep(S 10 nm ki bom of 
beach. TaUac 00 34 92*94060 

QUIET IDYLLIC college Autumn 
tbne to sunning Store Nevada 
mountable. P awn Granada 8 
coast (both 45 mins)- Steeps 2, 
tienpw. Boohtofia alt yr. 01225 
756035 

VINTAGE SPAIN. Country houses 
with pools In UMpoflt 8»sea o I 
Catotoms, AMMucto * Msttorai 
1897 Brtchw 01854 2*1431 
AITO ATOL Z7S7 ABTA VE843 


UK Travel 



m BKOCmlKl NOW OVT« 

• NEW best ewer brochure • 

a but off the press. Don't m 

9 detoy - phone now! • 

_ ScMtotd, Nonhnabtxtaad, • 

• ItoN.Mu.Ncnb York Moore. 

• Pcto Dinrict, Wo. Nwttk. 

• SafloOc. Dorset, Ww Coamrr, * 

_ SoadKis hetaad ■ 


01756 702200 


English Country 
Cottages 

An l'nuvalled 
choice in EngUnd'i 
lovebeu areas. 
Free 444 pa** 
colour hochore. 
Ring 

101*55)852222 
tJWflE Ell) C«Hni 



Devon & Cornwall 


FOWEY'POLRUAM. Charmlno 
wjuerskio cotmoea wbn C.W a 
CTv, suparb vton. dtoahm evto- 
abie. Pets wsicoms. tcn, 01720 
B7040S 

CORNISH WELCOME COTTAGES. 
Hot oil tns press new 1997 beet 
ever colour brochure. Phone 
HO*!! 01 756 702201 

A FINE SELECTION of conga on 
both coasts of Cornwall and en 
ScBTy. 1997 Brochure now «vaH- 
ebb CnmWi TradMJonsl Conapm 
(012DS1 *72 SS9. 7 day personal 
service tore - 9pm. 

EXHOUTH HOLIDAY COTTAGE. 
Sleeps 6. Refurbished. Ei.c«»enl 
Mtang TsfFas 0159B 752216 

DEVON A SOMERSET Spnotosts. 
Choose Irem over soo cottages. 
01282 «45TZB(UH102) 


East Anglia 


AUAZWG VALUE EeH Angfle c«- 
teats. New 52 pegs colour 
brochure ToL [01756} 702240. 


The Lake District 


HUTHWAfTC HOUSE Windermere 
Thambmrrow Hoed. overfooKuiO 
Uhl A* rooms ensute {toree reth 
Jacuzzi baths) S«to»e TV, tee- 
maJuhg. Sauna, Tyto Steam Room 
ana healed maoor pool aolety tar 
eurguasa' use. 2idgns. 5 course 
Dtaner BAB ineLVAT only tas. 3 
rights only Cl 30. Brochure 
01 S39t 43*3* 

LAKE DISTRICT WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hot olftho press new 
1097 best ever loJdut bmchura. 
Phone nowtl 0175670220* 

17ibC BARN in paecstul takes ham- 
let. Sleeps 2. Log Are. CRWfenar 
breaks area. Tet 0T229 B85MX 

NON SMOKING COTTAGE lor S. 
Weeton Lakes. Xmas A New Year 
E9B0 Td. (01780)624315 


Northumbria 


SWSffl COTTAQES, Nonhumbrta, 
WMre, ttoriuihlrB A Shrepanim. 

Syksa Cottagea (01244) AeSTOa 


Activity Holidays 


LEARN TO SWIM 
IN JUST 5 DAYS 


Brilliant Record 
of Success! 


01694 722699 
FREE yiDHVBRDCHURE 

Cannes All Year ASA Instructor 


Holidays Afloat UK 


BEAUTIFUL WATERWAY; Surrey 
Hants. Luxtxvm. (012S61 71X3691. 


Ireland 


PEAK DISTRICT 


bum war 230 cottages 
ret In too hnutlM samudtogt 
jp m of Iks Peak District 

GtaitiyJSiUrs 
Holidays JZ 3 S& 


01282 445729 


SHAMROCK COTTAGES. 50 Htfln 
Si WoUlnoton. Somerset. 01923 
E91060 cm Bro of 390 setod 
houses Disc Fares, AITO. 

CONNEMARA CO. GALWAY 
Cashel House Hotel - Gardens 
Restaurant and Riding Slabios 
Tat (00353! 9531001. Fax 31077. 

AN IRISH COUNTRY HOLIDAY 
Irommo wtdesl eheseo. IncSvtduad 
caadea, hotels ft larrehousa*. 
Fishing, goMng A Fuvor Shannon 
Cruising. Tol 015D3 500688 
p4hrsi 


Scotland 


■CONSULT THE EXPERTS ‘ 
Over 3/U'i properiiri. 
19*1? Brochure nose ready. 
ID*, (fceouu on all 
holidays paid in 
full by Sol 30tk 
Broch: 


30 Frederick Sl 
J bburph Em DR 


Country Cottages 
in Scotland 

Emotional holidzy 
nrojwicL in ihc most 
buuutul arus ni ScmIakL 
f AO M PACt BAltCMl AF 

RING 1C54B) 551132 
Quotes m 121 iim 



SCOTLAND'S WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hal oil tho press new 
1997 best over colour brochure. 
PtumnowM 01750 702213 


Shropshire 


ABSOLUTELY FABULOUS (tow- 
gtkn country house experience, 
near LutUOW. 3 ntgN bw afca twm 
£55 Co tour Broch: 01B84 873209 


Sussex 


STUNNING OAST HOUSE. IO«Jy 
gardens In KlmpUngs Burwftsh. 
B&B trom El 7.50. book now. Ttoe- 
phpno (Ot-r35t B837?8- 


Wales 


A superb n slndion of quolhy 

charodw cottagex m the 

Bu|I|kJuLub .tlrifin 1 

Park. AD properties furnished 
to ihs htghosl dtandonk 
Phone now hr ba odour brochure 

01239-881397 B4W 
P EMBROKESHIRE 

COAST* OHNRrj 
csrawB 



BRECON BEACONS/ 
BLACK MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL PARK 
Over 100 tclf cJJehnjJ cutta&s, 
tom slrep up to 3ft. Many less 
than C50 prrweek high wasret. 

01874 676446 



Welsh Country ! 
Cottages | 

AN UNAIVALLiO JlUIiC \ 

io thr b»i air» i't Talcs. | 
Free pH pijsc j 
■ 1 clour hrotbure 
tl.MH095ei 8A|I»; 
01 on. *i"'iaiHi»t 


GOWER Idyllic 3 cream l7Cbrm- 
house en suite B, B A E M. CSS JW. 
Log Urea, licensed bar , Railing. 
Which? Ml B U AA/RAC 
Brochm 01 £09 596040 

COAST ft COUNTRYSIDE . Cotour 
brochire ol 500 fannhousa* cor- 
tages Ihroughoia Wales. AS UuH 
board Inspected, graded Wales 
HcUdayi (01686) 6za?67 

PEMBROKESHIRE conga. Watar- 
«rey mew. Inn nearby. Brochure 
Tel (01437)533495 any DM 

SNOWDONIA COASTLINE. Uayn 
pwminstito. Coastal and country 
cottages end tamhausM. Nefyn 
HoUdays 01758 720874 

WALES SpaclaUM5. Cntmo (mm 
over 410 cottages. 01383 445726 
(UHlOB) 


West Countiy 


SOMERSET: COTTAGE NEAR 
MeneBps. sleeper. SeduttodlccB- 
Hon. Fully modenuKJd. c hoatmg. 
log tiro, largo gwdans. open all 

year. Pets waKonm TW 01 T7 934 

0248. 


Yorkshire & The Dales 


SUPERB COTTAGES. Yorks Dales. 
Northutiftrta. Lanas. Peaks. Sykes 
Canges (012441 34570 a 

YORK 23% OFF, S sto H fctottfi 
tom How. Car Park. Central 
Brochure 01904 4251 U 

n*i cc treautdul ranoseied none 
born, elp4 to 18, pm welcome, 
Brechurs 01729040499 

QLAISDALE MOORS Congo. Ups 
B, nr WMtby. Wailuvs paradlsa. 
Details 01 206 577948 

YORItS DALES, Moore, Coes, Peak 
ft Lake Dto HeMay Cone York- 
■Hra 01 756 700873 
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TEL: 0171 293 2222 


me Off 


travel 


overseas 


Take Off 


TakeOff 


SATURDAY 2 NOVEMBER 1996 * THE INDEPENDENT 


' FAX: 0171 293 2505 


•Take Off 


Because we think the world of you ... 

current best buys on the world's finest airlines 


(exrt. taxes) 

SYDNEY 

PERTH 

AUCKLAND 

BANGKOK 

HONGKONG 

SINGAPORE 

BALI 

SAIGON 

TOKYO 

DELHI 


BMW Rim 
tan 

£347 £585 
£323 HI 4 
£354 ££09 
£238 £396 
£275 £431 
£242 £429 
£275 £495 
£327 £556 
E275 £495 
£204 £341 


NEW YORK- 

BOSTON 

FLORIDA 

LOS ANGELES 

SAN FRANCISCO 

DENVER 

TORONTO 

CARIBBEAN 

MEXICO CfiY 

MANILA 


Ban 

tarn 

£122 £179 
£123 £199 
£159 £235 
£217 £249 
£158 £249 
£249 £249 
£138 £229 
£175 £265 
£252 £374 
£274 £457 


anew mun 
tm 

JOHANNESBURG £199 £385 

CAPETOWN £199 £479 

HARARE £319 £495 

NAIROBI £215 £329 

DUBAI £137 £319 

CAIRO £122 £294 

AMSTERDAM £55 £69 

GBiEVA £39 £99 

EUR0S7AR TO PARIS rtn £59 

AROUND THE WORLD £699 


TRAIL 


h v«k «t> n M 
m KlL -vi £ h 


ERS 


worldwide attention to detail 


THE TRAVEL EXPERTS 


WINTER SUNSHINE: 

California £249 return 

Departures available from many regional airports 


plus discounted quality accommodation per room per night from 


..tseoses. 


AUSTRALIA £36 • USA £31 • AFRICA £37 • PACIFIC £42 • ASIA £30 
USA CAR HIRE FROM £12 PER QAY • CALL NOW FOR OUR WOULD OR NORTH AMERICA DIRECTORY ON 0171-938 3939 





*¥ 


For Are real tewkwn on wortdwhte 
travel, TtaModars is yaur one stop 
travel strain 

TtaBfinders offers mors low cost 
flights to more destinations than 
anyone. Expert? in airfares since 
1970, we can tattor-nrate your wry 
own package with up to 65% discount 
on hotels and ear hhe wortdwMe. 


FOP. YOUR FREE COPY OF THE 
TRAILFINDER MAGAZINE 
CALL 0171-933 3939 ANYTIME 


ATDL1458 UOA ABtit 68701 


194 Kendngton High Street • LONDON W8 7RG 
Lung Had flints: 0171-938 3939 
Fhsl & Business Class: 0171-938 3444 
215 Kensington High Street * LONDON W8 BSD 
DansaUanllc & European: 0171-937 5400 

42-50 Earts Court Road - LONDON W8 6 FT 
Long Haul Flights: 0171-938 3366 

22-24 Th8 Priory Quflflnswy ■ BIRMINGHAM B46BS 
Worldwide Rights: 0121-238 1234 
48 Com Street • BRISTOL BSl 1HQ 
Worldwide nights: 0117-929 9009 

254-284 Sauchiehall Street - GLASGOW G2 3EH 
Wbrtdwide Rights: 0141-353 2224 
58 Dearisgatfi • MANCHESTER M3 2FF 
Worldwide Flights; 0161-833 6969 
First 8 Business Class: 0161-839 3434 


Ali cur ilisps are open f.lon-Sal 3-5pm • Tners until 7pm • Sun lG-6pm 


Trailfinders does not impose charges on credit cards 


... people think the world of us! 









S 3 mm 




return 


Virgin I.- I^CjSSQVGTS. For world beating offers call us before II November on 01293 747 747 or see your travel agent virgin atlantic 


Bool bdrat liHpwnbcr 1996. Tovrl tenters £ Nov - io Dec 1996 or IQ Jag - 21 Ftb 199): AO mom n*vd soa te mnplscd fay 20 Ltadi 1997. AOpontn. AlrPtemterDay uti Scoxtjr (tags ar n bdalnL ItaM mfeUBy. Oder mmntaB 


★ STA TRAVEL * 

WORLD LEADERS IN YOUNG INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


mir ittir 


Paris £48 

Amst erdam £67 

Frankfurt £96 

Athens £119 

frague £129 


Boston £192 

Son Francisco £220 

Owago £264 

Toronto £216 

Vancouver £288 


DeH £329 
Bangkok £355 
Be$ng £399 
Singapore £414 
Hong Long £440 


Nairobi £329 

Mexico £344 

Rio <fe Janeiro £479 
Bririane £550 

Auckland ££38 


ROUND THE WORLD: FROM £682 


VIRGIN ATLANTIC SPECIALS 


| EUROPE: 0171 361 6161, WORLDWIDE 0171 361 6261 0161 8340668 (Manchester) 

5 ACCOMMODATION • CAR HIRE ■ INSURANCE AND OVERLAND TOURS: 0171 361 6160 
l 117 Bist® Road NWL S6 Old Brampton RdSW7, 11 GoodgeStWL Looloa 

iTAmninroiMiTionuqinsTLmnnNiMH ^ | J 1 

IOKXML MMCH£5TQt> HASSON! LEEDS, OXfOW, CAMUOGf, MtSTOi. BttSHTOH _ STA TRAVEL 


& The Red Sea 


Ltnetxrft Hurohada yxi-Mux 
HagBbard "JUBa 

OSffW £239 . .imiys 
ISte* ••£259-.'-:- ff6 


i3tev •‘C2S9-.V- 7#«s -•-'■jn's^fAsaa^aSfejcaAs 




CapitalfiiGHis' 

OPEN I DAILY TILL LATE 
SrAIS :•£;= y.TiSS lrt;S 

C C --:C£ C-9 ITAL. -r* 

Mi'U iO: Hj»v T0*» ':•? 
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A. superb collecuou of 
coastal, lakeside & inland 
properties throughout 
New England. 

FREE 132 PAGE BROCHURE 
CALL. 

(0990) 143686 <24 Bn] 
Quote Ref. N279. 
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“roup adventure 
holidays worldwide, 
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Australia 


THE BEST ESCAPE ROUTE 
TO — 

NEW ZEALAND 

FLY from £449 return £299 one way 

Get as far away from it all as you possibly 
can with the lowest fares to New Zealand. 
We also offer budget accommodation, low 
cost travel insurance and visas. For your FREE 
copy of The Great Escape Guide pop into our 
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Europe I Africa 


Egypt & Middle East I USA & Canada 


Smith East Asia I Australia /NZ 


India, Nepal & China I Trans Siberian 
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Small Group Camping 

Adventure Trips 
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Alaska & Canada 
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VIETNAM. Bunns. ThaBand, i»we 
and CsmSoiBa. Escorted smd 
Broup tours, tAa teflormsde Bto- 
mites, ft* MsndlK personal ssp- 
vie® Cal ladocNna Trtrai 0181 
6666260. ABTA VI 387 XTOL 1822 
AFRICAN CAWING Sriirf»7 dajs 
to 12 wastes, EM Md SOvthten 
Africa. Broeti (0101) 9805747. 
Acacia BcpadWoos Aira Bonded 


152 Brompton Road, London SW3. 


If you wish to advertise in this 
section please telephone the 
Travel Team on 0171 293 2222 
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Centuries of living in Wales 

The Cunninghams take on the Museum of Welsh Life. By Catherine Stebbings 

A t the open-air Museum of Welsh 
Life, at St Iragan’s near Car diff . 

there’sa hands-on approach to 

the DasL Mnn> than TO 


Are we nearly 
there? 

A weekly round-up of 

events for children 


A t the open-air Museum of Welsh 
Life, at St Iragan’s near Car diff , 
there’sa hands-on approach to 
the past. More than 30 bniidings 
have been removed from all over Wales 
and re-erected to show how people 
have lived, worked and played over the 
centuries. 

The museum is set In the extensive 
grounds of St Eagan’s Castle, an elegant 
Elizabethan mansion built on the site of 
its wooden namesake. The castle has a 
formal garden complete with topiary, 
mulberry grove, rose garden, medicinal 
herb collection, terraces and fishponds. 
Beyond this lies an amazingly ret ip col- 
lection of vernacular architecture, eac h, 
building recording an instant of Welsh his- 
tory; a cold, windswept cock-fighting pit, 
which in its day would have been crowded 
with beer-swigging gamblers; a bright lit- 
tle Unitarian chapel; a dark farmhouse fit 
solely by the crackling fire; a Victorian 
school; a local store smelling of coffee 
beans; and the stark, highly polished 
Miners’ Institute recently brought here 
from a street in Oakdale. 

Although this is essentially an outdoor 
museum, on a rainy day there is plenty to 
see in the indoor galleries. Everything 
Welsh is explored: farming, music, min- 
ing, medicine, cooking, corn dollies. 

The visitors 

Richard C unnin gham, ordinahd and con- 
sultant to university Christian Unions, and 
his wife Ruth, took their children, Nicole, 
nine, Ashley, six, and Jack. one. 

Ashkj: It was exciting, h was good fun and 
I learnt a lot about the way people used 
to live. My favourite place was the Celtic 
village where there were wild boar feed- 
ing just nexi to the ditch around toe village. 

I also liked the white farmhouse where the 
goose scared all of us except me. 

The castle was my best house, with all 
those rooms and secret places. It was very 
big and the kitchen was really good. In 
those days they cooked over the big fire 
and they read by candlelight. I would pre- 
fer to turn the light on. 

Nicole; I liked the red house most It was 
painted red to keep the evil spirits away. 
It was very old-fashioned. Inside it was very 
dark but I thought the kitchen was a cheer- 
ful room and made the rest of the bouse 
seem less gloomy. There was a nice fire • 
burning. I would only want to live there if 
it had electric light, because [like to read . 
I suppose I could have read by candlelight 
and listened to the mice and the birds nest- 
ing in the straw, of the roof above. 

I didn't like the Celtic village. The 
small, round houses were completely 
dark. I could hardly see a thing. Inside I 
was stumbling through the blackness and 
there was mud everywhere. If they bad lit 
the fire in the middle the whole place 




The Museum of Welsh Life: a hands-on approach to the past 


would have been full of smoke and very 
smelly. It's just not a very nice place to live, 
but 1 suppose that is the type of thing you 
would expect for 2000 years ago. 

It was interesting to see how other 
people, the rich and the poor, would have 
lived I suppose they would have been 
used to il sp they wouldn’t have minded 
living like that I am very glad I live now. 

Rkfaaxd: This was a great day out because 
the whole thing was so highly structured 
that we didn’t have to inject too much as 
parents. The children enjoyed following 
the route in the guidebook, which was also 
clearly signposted Around every corner 
the children could dive into something 
new, whether it was a pigsty, a worker's 
cottage, a toll house or a sawmill. 

The notice-boards at each site were 
good for a quick overview but the cos- 
tumed staff working at each site were 
terrific. Ashley was interested in the 
clothes in the tailor’s shop so the man 
opened a drawer, showed him some 


clothes and measured him for a suit 
Nicole was interested in the war 
coupons, so he explained the quota sys- 
tem to her and told her it would cost her 
two- thirds of her annual quota for a win- 
ter coaL The guide bad lived through the 
Second World War so he was part of the 
social history himself. 

Ruth: I thought this was a good way of 
learning. It was suitable for all ages; even 
my grandparents would enjoy it 
• I enjoyed seeing how the different 
buildings related to one another; the tai- 
lor’s shop, ironmonger’s works, school,, 
chapel, the saw mil] and the workers union 
all gave toe place a sense of community 
as well as putting each other in a histor- 
ical context. ■ - 

The deal 

Location; The Museum of Welsh Life 
(01222 569441) is four miles west of 
Cardiff off the A4232, 3 miles from junc- 


tion 33 of the M4. 

Access: The large car park at the entrance 
includes hays for the disabled. Access on 
good paths around the open-air museum 
is on foot only. Much of the museum is 
- level, but there is a steep climb at the cas- 
tle end. The site is large, so be prepared 
to walk a fair distance if you wish to see 
both toe castle and the majority of sites. 
Opening times: Daily, 10am-5p*m (1 Oct- 
30 June). 10am - 6 pm (1 July-30 Sept). 
Gosed 24 and 25 Dec. 

Admission: November-Easten Adults, 
£4; OAPS, Students, UB40s, £3; Chil- 
dren (five to 15) £2: Under-fives free. 
Famiiy day ticket based on two adults 
and two children, £10. Easter-October. 
Adults £5; Concession £3.75; Children 
£2.50; Family £12.50. Dogs are allowed 
on a lead but not inside the houses or 
the Visitor Ceutre. Guidebook (£130) is 
well worth having. Tactile map and 
Braille worksheets for the visually hand- 
icapped. 

Food: The self-service Museum Restaur- 
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ant offers hot and cold meals. Welsh spec- 
ialities include faggots, steak in ale £4.25. 
Children's meals £1.95. The Gwalia Tea 
Rooms, above the Gwalia Stores in the 
middle of the park, serve 26 different vari- 
eties of tea with traditional cakes; hoi and 
cold snacks indude soup and roll. £125; 
lasagne, £325. Fresh bread and cakes are 
also sold on the site at the Turog Bakery. 
Attractions: Excellent playground for 4- 
14 year olds. Throw a pot at the pottery 
under expert supervision, £1.40. Horse- 
and-cart rides from Cilewent Farmhouse. 
Adults £130, Children 50p. 

Events: Christmas tree, carols, story- 
telling, craft stalls: first week in Decem- 
ber. three evenings, and all day Saturday. 
Shops: The shop in the mam building sells 
postcards, craft souveniis, books, films etc. 
The Gwalia Stores sells similar goods. The 
craftspeople working on site at the castle 
- cooper, clog maker, wood turner - often 
have items for sale. 

Toilets: five separate sites, including two 
for disabled. Baby-changing facilities. 


Parents can celebrate Guy Fawkes 
with their children from today into 
next week. Explosive evenings 
include steam railways and liighl- 
limc trips to theme parks. There 
are more events than you can 
shake a sparkler at. so get in touch 
with your local authority if there s 
nothing here near you. * 

Berwick-upon-Tweed, Northumbria 

1,000 guys will he consigned to the 
flames. Live music, lasers and 
children's entertainment. Spiltal 
Point. bpm-9pm. Tomorrow 

Bishop Auckland, Durham 
Fireworks are themed around fcuro 
*96 and the Olympics and set to 
various sporting theme tunes. 

U»u Recreation Ground, Boh 
Hanftay Drive, starts oJOpin. 
fireworks 720pm Monday, 4 Nmemhcr 

Embsay, North Yorkshire 
At the Embsay and Bolmn Abbey 
Steam Railway, trains run 5.3dpnV 
8 pm. each journey lasting almut 411 
minutes. Bonfire's lit at ?pm. 
fireworks at 7.15pm. Adults £3311. 
children £1.71) including (rain ride. 
Embsay Station. North' Yorkshire 
Tonight 

Alton Towers, Staffordshire 
Work through 125 rides, then enjoy 
a free firework show themed 
around the historic timers, while 
shooting The Rapids. .Alton Towers 
Theme Park, .Alton. Staflonlshire 
(01538 7022(10). Full day 
£l730/i! 13.50. after 3pm half price. 
Fireworks si an bpm. rides open 
until 8 pm. Tonight and tomorrow 

Brentwood, Essex 
Spend a bombastic bonfire night 
with music from The liar of the 
Worlds. Live bands and dancing, a 
funfair and food. Gates open 5pm. 
fireworks Spin- 10.30pm Adults £3. 
children £1.50. (Before 630pm. up 
to four children under 12 with 
adults admitted free). Brentwood 
Centre. Doddinghurst Road. 
Brentwood. Essex. Tonight 

Weymouth, Dorset 

All-day firework festival includes 
fairground rides, a barbecue and 
Guy Fawkes competition for 
children. In the evening a giant fire 
will be lit. The beach. Weymouth. 
Dorset 12pm-10pni. Tomorrow 

London 

The annual Bonfire Night at Ally- 
Pally is justly famous. Live music in 
toe Palm Court and a children's 
fon fair in the Great Hall. 
Alexandra Palace, north London, 
from 7.30pm. Tonight 


Liese Spencer 


Fireworks and fancy dress 

Bridgwater’s brilliant Guy Fawkes celebrations. By Brigid McConville 

H ow has it come to 
pass that a small 
town in Somerset is 
home to the big- 
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H ow has it come to 
pass that a small 
town in Somerset is 
home to the big- 
gest illuminated carnival pro- 
cession in toe world? Perhaps 
because the brains behind 
the Gunpowder Plot was a 
local man: it should be 
“Robert Persons Night" , hot 
Guy Fawkes Night, though, 
the staunchly Protestant West 
Country population were 
never too keen to layr claim to 
this subversive Jesuit priest 
Indeed, while toe rest of 
the country went on burning 
papist effigies or rolling blaz- 
ing tar barrels, Bridgwater 
people transformed toe same 
tradition into a modem spec- 
tacular of light and" "sound 
that now attracts 100 , 000 - 
plus spectators a year, and 
which locals daim is second 
only to toe Rio CarnivaL 
We’ve lived here for 11 
years and each year we 
weakly threaten our children 
that we may give it a miss. But 
we've never yet done so -and 
never regretted h, either. The 
Bridgwater Carnival, love it 
or hate it, is unique. 

For two hours, a two-mile- 
long procession of traetpr- 
drawn floats winds at walking 
pace through this market 
town. The biggest floats arc 
100ft long, brilliantly Illum- 
inated by up to 20,000 light 
bulbs- Most of them belt out 
deafening music, while car- 
nivalites in fancy dress end- 
lessly repeat a dance routine. 
At intervals a “walking 
entry". Or push-cart, suggest 
how things used to be. before 
the procession went hi-tech. 

And toe themes of the 
floats are chosen as if politi- 
cal correctness had not yet 
reached the West Country. 
Inevitably. toer£ are hauy 
men in drag with balloons up 
their jumpers, and never a 



Carnival comes to Bridgwater 


carnival goes by without a 
cart on a “jungle" theme with 
blacked up people brandish- 
ing spears. Blokes in nappies 
sucking on dummies is an- 
other recurrent motif — and 
often two or more floats have 
the same muse: (“Tiger Feet” 
and “La Bamba" are peren- 
nial favourites). 

Sometimes it’s hard to 
believe you are in the middle 
of Somerset as Spanish- 
American, Egyptian - you 
name it - themes follow each 
other through the town. One 
minute you are looking at 
The Matadors with a dozen 
men in bullfighting outfits 
stepping out to “Viva Es- 
parto”; next it’s the Boy 
Pharoab on a gilded throne 
surrounded by swarthy slaves. 

Only these are all homo- 
genised by modern carnival 
tradition into sub-Disney 
ciphers. By necessity there is 
a lot of nylon and pia stre; by 
definition there is a strong 
show-biz flavour. You can 
look at it all as fantastically 

naff. American-influenced 
and derivative: oryou can be 
awestruck by sheer effort, 
creativity and commitment 
of the people who have 


worked all year to put this 
show together. 

And make no mistake, half 
the town is Involved. The 
carnival clubs, often attached 
to local pub?, spend all year 
running fetes, raffles, dances 
and concerts to raise the 
£ 10 , 000 -plus it takes to create 
a float. They do so partly 
because they love it, and 
partly to raise money for 
charity- This year Bridgwater 
College launched an NVQ in 
carnival skills (Certificate of 
Performance Ait). 

Often there is some 
ghastly, drink-related accid- 
ent during carnival fortnight. 
Since we’ve been here there 
have been several deaths 
involving people falling off 
floats and gening run over. 
One year, a tableaux float (on 
which participants have to 
keep absolutely still) depicted 
the crucifixion. A local GP 
told us that the man playing 
Jesus came dose to death, af- 
ter two hours on to cross on 
a freezing November night. 

The night culminates in 
toe “squibbing" in Bridg- 
water High Street when 100 
camivalites line- up. each with 
a huge firework on the end of 


a pole. These are lit simultan- 
eously, filling toe High Street 
to its rooftops with huge 
eruptions of white sparks. 

After the squibbing, toe 
crowds wait outside the Tbwn 
Hall for the judges’ verdicts 
on this year’s entries. “Black 
Friday” follows - named for 
the quality of the hangovers 
-and for many of the next 10 
nights the camivalites get 
back into their costumes to 
tour the neighbouring towns. 

With many local friends, 
we tend to wait till toe Sat- 
urday when the carnival goes 
through North Petoerton. a 
few miles south of Bridg- 
water. As we walk across 
fields towards the start of the 
carnival we get a backstage 
view of the floats preparing 
for action. 

Under immense kilo 
wattage, the nervous space- 
men and spear-chuckere 
practise their steps on the 
pavement There is always 
one float condemned to last- 
minute generator failure, but 
these sad, darkened hulks 
get as much applause as any 
other - because the show 
must go on. 

Not at all what Father 
Robert Persons and his 
cronies had in mind. 

■flow to get there : Public tnms- 
portltmin to Bridgwater avoids 
pressure on parking spaces. 
Police close roads through the 
town at 6.30pm : the procession 
Starts at at 7.15pm. 

When togo: Thursday is Bridg- 
water Camhai day. The fol- 
lowing Saturday it moves to 
North Petherton ; Monday to 
Bumham-on-Sea. ; Wednesday 
to Shepton Mallei ; Friday to 
Wells ; Saturday to Glaston- 
bury; Monday to Weston- 
super-Mare. ’ 

Details from Chris Hocking 
(01278429288). 
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HOUR BACK ACHE? I 
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made a misery because of jSsfeCJ/ [ , 
BACK AND SCIATIC PAIN? | 

Cushions and pads may — ' _ 

help for a while but they will never | 

convert a seat or chair that is bad for _ 

your back into one which gives you | 

comfort and relief. And that is what you . 
are looking for. ^ | 

The MEDesign BACKFRIEND was the ■ 
first such seat to be selected for the | 

London Design Centre in 1985. I 
• It supports the whole spine and I 
in this way takes the load off I 
v your lower back * 

The seal-base ensures that I 
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always at the right height I 
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at any angle you choose I 
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• It is light, portable and you can use if I 
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comfortable I 

• From a medical, orthopaedic and 
ergonomic point of view it is unrivalled I 

• Made in England and sold in » 

30 countries. | 

WHAT IS MORE: -You can have it ■ 
fora 14 day HOME TRIAL | 
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Cherishing Mother Earth 

In the first of a monthly series on gardening principles, Anna Pavord advises on care of the soil 


S oil isn't sexy. It's sad but it’s true. 
Gardeners may sigh over their 
salvias and worship their wiste- 
rias. but soil they take for 

granted. In gardening books you 
can bet that any chapter on soil will be 
illustrated with a hefty boot doing impos- 
sibly tiring things with a spade. I sympath- 
ise with readers who may already be turn- 
ing away in droves from this column, 
fearing that it will all be about double dig- 
ging. bastard trenching and the like. 

1 have the same problem with anything 
to do with DIY. All those instructions 
about preparing walls before you paper 
may be music to some eats. Not mine. I'm 
only interested in the final effect But soil 
is different. It is a living thing, to be 
treated with consideration and respect. It 
is not inexhaustible. It gets tired and hun- 
gry and sick. If it only ever gets chemical 
medicines chucked at it. it turns into a 
kind of addict, able to function only with 
stronger and stronger doses of drugs. 

Soil is a mixture of bits of rock, water 
and organic matter. Sandy soils are made 
from relatively large bits of rock, clay soils 
from small particles. One is called light, 
the other heavy. Success in gardening lies 
in getting the right balance between the 
two, the right structure. For that, you need 
the proper ratio between earth crumbs 
and air pockets. On heavy day soils, there 
is not enough air. Plant roots keep bump- 
ing their noses on the underground equiv- 
alent of brick walls. On light, sandy soils, 
there is too much air, and the fine, hairy 
rootlets that absorb nutrients are unable 
to clutch at what they need. 

Between the two is a perfect soil. This 
is the fabled loam, and you can magic it 
into being by adding humus to your soil 
at every opportunity. The easy way is by 
mulching heavily over the surface of the 
soil, leaving the earthworms to drag the 
humus underground. Humus opens up 
heavy soils and adds bulk to light ones. 

In natural habitats, soil is replenished 
with a litter of dying vegetation and ani- 
mal droppings, gradually pulled down into 
the earth by worms and insects. The gar- 
den, though, is an unnatural habitat, 
where we whisk away dying vegetation 
like dirty coffee mugs from the sitting 
room. That's why gardeners have to com- 
pensate by blanketing their plots with 
compost Anything bulky and organic will 
do: mushroom compost, spent hops, 
home-made compost farmyard manure. 

In town gardens, where there is often 
no access from front to back garden 
except through the house, this is easier 
said than done. But done.it must be; You 
do not expect a building to last unless it 
has decent foundations. The same goes 
for plants. If the roots are happy, the rest 
of the plant will mostly take care of itself. 

Plant roots need passages along which 
they can run and from which they can 
absorb the nutrients necessary for healthy 
growth. Humus helps create these -vital 
passages. Chemical fertilisers don’t. 

The minerals that plants need for 
healthy growth, generally lumped to- 
gether under the heading “trace ele- 
ments", include boron, copper, iron, 
manganese and zinc. In fertile soils, they 
arc present naturally, but lack of them 
shows up in plant deficiency diseases. 
Organic animal manures are rich in trace 
elements and if you use these regularly, 
you are unlikely to have problems. Mag- 



nesium deficiency (leaves turn brown 
and wither) is more prevalent on add soils 
than alkaline ones. Chlorosis is more 
likely on limy soils: leaves that should be 
bright, pulsating green turn a pallid, 
sickly yellow. The plant cannot absorb the 
minerals it needs from the soO because 
they are locked up by too much lime. 

Acid and alkaline are terms that apply 
to the pH (the potential of hydrogen) in 
the soil. The pH scale runs from 1 to 14 
with neutral somewhere in the middle. 
Above that dividing line, soils are said to 
be alkaline, below it. add. Most vege- 
tables grow best in slightly alkaline soil. 
Rhododendrons need add soil, between 
4.5 and 6 on the pH scale. Kits, with all 


the charm of toy chemistry sets, are 
available to teU you whether you have one 
or the other. Happy gardeners go with the 
flow and grow plants that like their solL 
Megalomaniacs find this a difficult 
precept to accept They dig pits in their 
gardens and fill them with a different kind 
of soil, hoping to hoodwink plants into 
believing that everything is as it should be. 
For a while, this works. But gradually, the 
soil’s true constituents leach into the pre- 
tend patch and take it over. Or the. 
plant’s roots wander outside the cordon 
saniiaire and choke on the unfamiliar 
food. And there is nothing more miser- 
able in a garden than a rhododendron 
panting in a sea of lime for its fix of acid. 


Prepare beds for planting during 
autumn, winter and early spring, working 
only when the soil is dry enough not to 
stick to the soles of your boots. On heavy 
ground, you need to dig, to throw up dods 
of earth so that they can get broken up 
by frost (you soon learn in gardening not 
to do jobs that others, such as frost and 
worms, can do for you). You also dig to 
get air into compacted soil and to bury 
weeds or other organic material 
But digging no longer has the heroic 
status it once had - along with bastard 
trenching and double digging, which is 
twice as back-breaking as the ordinary 
kind. Only for masochists does digging 
now loom large in the gardening calen- 


dar. On light soils, you can often get away 
with not digging at alL 

Heavy ground, or places which have 
been used as thiougbways, need more 
attention. Digging improves drainage 
and introduces air into hard-packed earth 
. Heavy clay soils should be dug at the 
beginning of winter, fight soils as late as 
possible in spring, light soils do not need 
to be broken down by frost. The main 
problem here is hanging on to water and 
nutrients. By leaving a light soil firm over 
winter, you help ii to hold water. 

If you are making a new bed on fight, 
sandy foil, you can all off the weeds with 
a non-residual weedkiller, mulch it heav- 
ily and then plant direct into the ground. 


Mulches break down into humus at dif- 
ferent rates, depending on wbat they are 
made of Leaves of ash and apple disap- 
pear quickly. Leaves that contain resins, 
such as pine needles, or have waxy fin- 
ishes, such as holly, break down slowly. 

The rate of breakdown depends on the 
ratio of carbon to nitrogen in the living 
plant Grass has a low carbon to nitrogen 
ratio, about 5 to 1, and so breaks down 
fast in the soil. In pine needles, the ratio 
is about 100 to 1, so deterioration is much 
slower. In the autumn, a mature tree will 
provide at least 5lb of leaf litter for each 
square yard of ground under it. That’s 
nature’s way of conditioning and feeding 
the soil Match It if you can. 
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M Cor nearly 20 years we 

I have enjoyed the 
delicate winter blossom of 
our Primus subhincUa 
Autumnalis’," writes 
Madeleine Beaufoy of 
Keighley, West Yorkshire. 
“The tree is at a focal point 
in the front garden, 
encouraged to fork low so 
that its five main branches 
are visible from the lower - 
windows and front door, 
while marking a curve of the 
drive and steps to the house. 

‘'Now this much-loved tree 
is so wide that the branches 
are drooping, making it 
difficult to mow the lawn. We 
also have to park the car 
strategically. The time has 
come for rejuvenation. 

“Our pruning of under- 
branches has allowed the 
tree to extend upwards and 
outwards (it is approximately 
30ft wide by 20ft high), 
concentrating the growth 
towards the branch ends 
hence the weight There are 
no small branches to prune . 
back to. If we prone the 
branches back to the trunk, 
we shall lose the shape we 
have so carefully 
encouraged. If we shorten 
the branches and top the 
leader by half, wiU we not be 
faced with bundles of brittle, 
unviable twigs or stumps? 

“The tree canopy looks ' 
full and healthy, but 
inspection shows a good deal 
of dead wood inside: twigs 
that have died back, maybe 
from lack of light. The tree’s 
habit, in fact, seems to be to 
form new growth at the 
branch extremities, self- 
pruning as it goes. 

“Can we rejuvenate and 



cuttings 

reduce this tree by careful 
pruning? If so, when and 
how?" 

Mrs Beaufoy spells oat in 
her letter several alternative 
ways of dealing with her 
cheny. 1 think that to barber 
it all round would be the 
worst option. Nothing of its 
graceful habit would be 
retained, and such treatment 
wifi probably encourage 
bottle-brush growth which 
will never come to anything 
worthwhile. 

If the tree were mine, and 
I felt I had to act, I would 
lake a deep breath and take 
off a couple of the lowest 
branches entirely. This is 
drastic, but it would help 
with the mowing and parking 
problems and reduce the 
spread of the tree. This, 
from what Mrs Beaufoy says, 
seems to be causing more 
difficulties than its height. ■ 

It seems to me that this is 
the only way to Tetain any of 
the tree’s natural growth 
habit, though Mrs Beaufoy 
will lose the view of the 
lower branches dial she 
mentions in her letter. 

There is, of course, a risk 
that die tree, sensing free air 
and space below, may put • 


out some side branches to fil 
the gap. 

The dead twigs are not 
unusual in primus, which as 
a family are strongly incline* 
to grow from the tips of the 
branches. Pruning, though, 
should be looked on as very 
much a last resort. Cherries 
don’t respond well to it If 
pruning has to be done, it 
should be carried out in late 
summer. 

T he Museum of Garden 
History is holding an 
exhibition on the Lost 
Gardens of Heligao, in 
Cornwall. 

These remarkable garden: 
were saved by the pop 
entrepreneur Tim Smit, who 
started work there in the 
spring of 1991 and has now 
restored 57 acres. The 
garden was originally laid 
out by the Themayne family. 

Tree ferns are among the 
rare and beautiful plants tha 
flourish in the mild Cornish 
climate, and there is also an 
impressivecollection of 
Himalayan rhododendrons. 
The old walled kitchen 
garden has bee boles for 
skeps built into its walls. All 
the greenhouses and frames 
have been restored and now 
300 different kinds of fruit 
and vegetables grow inside 
the sheltering walls. 

The Heligan exhibition 
opens tomorrow and runs 
until 29 November. At 7pm 
on 13 November, Tim Smit 
will be talking about the 
restoration of the garden. 
Admission to the exhibition 
is free. Tickets for the 

lecture cost £6. Tb book, call 
0171-401 8864. 
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Form, colour 


Caroline Donald plans a winter garden 

A l** t ™ e Sp®’’- ™ben you vigorous climber through ah old apple nearby. As with the hi 
are surrounded by death and tree for a glorious omline od a bright, heads will hold a fine 
of y g ^ rdeTlt ' 3 Dfi ’ w IeveI sno^mormncftwiBlookasiflhetree the sedum’s fleshy lea 


A t this time of year, when you 
are surrounded by death and 
decay in the garden, a new level 
of sophistication is called for. 
It is time to concentrate on structure, 
without being waylaid by colour, which 
is so easy to do in the summer months. 

However, it like min e, your garden 
is the size of a peanut shell, you will 
probably find that, charming as ever- 
green shrubs now become, by default 
they tend to sit in gloomy lumps for 
most of the year. They are like stem, 
sombre chaperones, elbowing away ’ 
attention (not to mention room and 
light) from the more dainty flowering ‘ 
perennials. A pinky-white Viburnum 
dnus, for example, bad such a gay opti- 
mism to it when bought on a dull Jan- 
uary day, but looked flat and drab for 
most of its flowerless year until it was 
settled in the space it deserved in a 
larger garden. 

I therefore try to keep these winter ■ 
shapers to a minimum and, mcrparf use 
plants that will give both decent sum- 
mer flowers and, when their days are 
done, winter seedheads. These will add 
some architectural form and height to 
an otherwise sadly depleted border. Tb 
anyone dedicated to the cause of thrift 
this has the bonus of making you feel 
as if you are getting two different plants 
for the price of one. 

At the moment the clematis ‘Gipsy 
Queen’ on my wall is struggling on with 
its last few dark velvety-purple flowers, 
but the hairy, greenish seedheads, like 
cheerleaders’ mops, are cheering the 
branches of a rose that is fast divesting 
itself of its leaves. The most striking of 
the clematis seedheads are those of 
Clematis tangudca, a plant that in late 
summer bears small, lantern-like, 
buttercup-yellow flowers, which- are 
then replaced by a mass of delightful, 
fluffy balls of stiver in winter. Grow this 


vigorous climber through ah old apple 
tree for a glorious outline on a bright, 
snowy morning; it win look as if the tree 
is covered'in fairy lights. Gonads ori- 

entalis is similar, though less vigorous. 

For all the care and attention I have 
to lavish on the two thirsty hydrangeas 
1 have growing m pots, I expect them 
to make up for h in winter, when the 
rather camp and showy mop-heads of 
summer should dry out gracefully into 
papery shadows of their former selves. 
The once -brilliant white petals of 
“Madame Emile Moufll&re’ are now a 
delicate shade of soft pale green, edged 
with a blush of pink. Eventually they will 
turn brown but still hold their shape, 
offering protection against frost and 
snow to the developing leaf tips within 

likewise, the leaves of the rampant 
climbing hydrangea^ H pedohris , are 
yellowing rapidly and beginning their 
annual descent, revealing the fine, red- 
dish-brown bark and the skeletal lace- 
cap flowerheads, as well as the odd, pre- 
viously hidden, bird’s nest. 

In a hew border is anEryngiwnxm- 
pardtum, which is still settling in but 
doing its best to put on a brave show of 
spiky, thistle-like heads still touched 
with blue, while all around is in a state 
of collapse. The larger versions of the 
sea holly would be even more dramatic, 
as would the spent Barcelona cathedral- 
like spires of acanthus and veibascum, 
were there room. 

The more modestly sized Sedum 
spectabile ‘Autumn Joy” comes into its 
own about now, haying been hidden for 
most of the summer by the bully-boy 
leaves of the peony, whose own flow- 
ering period is so short that it hardly 
seems to justify the space it takes up. 

The sedum is cheering up the bor- 
der no end, with wide, fiat beads of dark 
pink flowers that tone elegantly with a 
rather leggy pot-grown chrysanthemum 


nearby. As with the hydrangea, the stiff 
beads will bold a fine display long after 
the sedum’s fleshy leaves have died off 

The biennial honesty bears while to 
deep purple, scented flowerheads in 
summer, before transforming into the 
Japanese-looking paper-moon seed- 
pods once so beloved of dried-flower 
arrangers. But beware, it is prolifically 
self-seeding. 

Another staple of the dried-flower 
arrangement is the seedpod of Pupaver 
orientate , such a stark pepperpot to find 
inside such blowzy petals. 

In an ideal garden one would have 
hip-bearing species and shrub roses, 
such as the purple Rosa rugosa , which, 
along with its sister R rugosa ‘Alba’, pro- 
duces cheerful, fat, red -and-o range 
hips. Rosa moyesi has blood-red flowers 
in summer, and, as the great rose- 
grower David Austin puts It in his 
Handbook of Roses, “they are followed 
by no lesser glory in the form of large 
crimson flagon-shaped tups.” R moyesb 
‘Geranium’ will produce even larger 
hips. 

Also in this ideal garden would be a 
pond, far enough away from the house 
to merit a walk with the dogs. From a 
distance, standing out against the hoary 
frost, would be foe tall, upright frame 
and distinctive cylindrical seedheads of 
foe bulrush lypha latifotia, which can 
grow up to 25m tall. 

A more realistic scale could be 
achieved with foe 60cm- tall typha min- 
ima, a delicate marginal water-plant 
that could be planted near a dump of 
Iris foetidissima - unkindly called the 
stinting iris - whose cylindrical seed- 
pods open in winter to reveal rounded, 
scarlet fruits. 

Even on foe dullest November day, 
a well structured garden should give a 
reminder of summer past, and a pre- 
monition of things to come. 




for the price of 




Glorious hips: Rosa moyesil “Geranium’ 
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We’ve teamed up with Virgin Interactive Enter- 
tainment to bring readers of The Independent 
and the Independent on Sunday this superb offer 
- buy three CD-Roms for the price of one, and 
save up to £89.98. 

Ideal for the perfect Christmas present, our CD- 
Rom selection will appeal tb all age groups rang- 
ing from eight year olds to adults. 

There are ten games available. Option A lists five 
games, each priced at £44.99; Option B lists 


five games, each priced at £34.99 (see right). 

You can choose from the following packages: 

• Any three games from Option A for £44.99 

• Any three games from Option B for 34.99 

• Two games from Option A and one game |j 

hum Option B for £41.65 fl 

• Two games from Option B and one game ■ 

from Option A for £38.99 V 

You will need to pay £3.50 postage for each package {3 S 
games) you order. . ft 

How to qualify 1| 

To obtain your three CD-Roms for the price of one, simply 
collect three differently numbered tokens from the five we 
are publishing until Wednesday 6 November. Today we are INTERACTIVE 
printing Token It Token 2 will be printed in tomorrow's Inde- - - ZT-ZrZT 

pendent on Sunday. ertlcFLainiTlgnE 

Send your tokens, together with a completed order form (pub- 
lished in the Independent on Wednesday 6 November) and 
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Ifcrminator - Future Shock 


This gloriously ambitious 3D action 
adventure allows the player to walk, run, 
drive and fly in a sumptuously detailed 
post-apocalyptic environment 

a cheque/postal order to: 
Independent/CD-Rom Offer, 
POBox'3763, London SE23 
2DQ. With your three tokens 
you can order as many 
games as you wish in multi- 
ples of three. 
Photocopies of tokens and 
order forms are not accept- 
able. When ordering, please 
allow 28 days for delivery 
from the date of your order. 
Orders must be received by 
30 November 1996. CD- 
Roms are subject to avail- 
ability and the offer is avail- 
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Pandora Directive 


A truly interactive movie centred around the Roswell 
incident that involves you putting together the dues 
to expose what is allegedly one of the biggest cover 
ups in US history. 




able to readers in the UK and 
Republic of Ireland only. 
Please make cheques 
payable to ‘Independent/CD- 
Rom Offer’. If you have any 
queries with your order 
please call our helpline on 
0181 699 9922. 

Option A: 

CD-Roms at £44.99 

1. Pandora Directive 

2. Terminator - Future Shock 

3. Resurrection (Cyberia 2) 

4. Terroa Nova 

5. Ascendancy 
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Terra Nova 

An elite flirting ton* dedicated to 
liberating individual and global, 
^stages. A peat 3D game that tees 
fnghteningly'rrai! 


Flight Unffmfiwl 
.Virgin’s premiere flying simulation, 
with real stunt airplanes and real 
stunts to perform. Created by the 
same people who wrote the epic 
Chuck Yeager flight series- 


Ascendancy 

Combines ease of use and beaun- 
fui graphics in a ridi, discovery fliled 
gan* of Biteratfiar exploration, diplo- 
macy and competition. 


.'ift-’i' Ji fcri-.w -u. * iw! SW 


Power, Corruption & Lies 
An excellent CD-Rom game compi- 
lation comprising of four of Virgin’s 
best setth^recert tales: Dira if Bat- 
tle fer Arakis. UFO Enemy Unknown. 
F14 Flea Mender and Beneath A 
Steel Sky. 
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Gene Machine 

Travel on an epic adventure to save 
mankind in this atmospheric, funny 
game set in the heart of Victorian 
London. 


Resunecdon (Cyberia 2) 

Zak’s back - resurrected to put his 
Cyber hao skills to the ultimate test 
in this futuristic adventure. 


Kick on ‘96 

Breaimakingly realistic tn a spec- 
tacular 3D environment Kick Otf *96 
allows you to create your own 
dream team to challenge me very 
best in world international football. 


Hardline 

High quality, fully interactive and 
playable FMV game that offers you 
12 different weapons with which to 
battle arcade style against a mys- 
terious enemy. Fast pared and grip- 
ping action. 
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Duff Hart-Davis 

Land that will 
grow four tons 
of wheat to the 
acre and give 
good grazing is 
too valuable to 
be flooded with 
sewage effluent 



F or 300 years Neville 
Wbtcrs's family has 
farmed in the parish of 
Nash, just Outside Newport • 
in Gwent. But now their 
livelihood, like that of other 
fanners round them, is 
threatened by a scheme so 
idiotic as to be scarcely 
credible. The aim is to flood 
1,000 acres of land - most of 
it with sewage effluent, some 
with sea water - to create a 
bird reserve. 

To Mr Waters, the 
proposal is both practical 
madness and personal insult. 
If it goes ahead he will lose 
150 of the 270 acres which 
he farms, and his dairy herd 
may well go out of business. 
Apart from the fact that the 
scheme will cost £6m or £7m 
to implement, it will take 
£500.000 a year to run. and 
reduce annual agricultural 
production by at least £lm. 
ft may also prove fatal to the 
rare plants and insects for 
which the area has been 
designated a site of special 
scientific interest. 

The trouble has its origins 
in Cardiff Bay, 15 miles to 
the south west, where the 
Cardiff Bay Development 
Corporation is attempting to 
revitalise the waterfront 
This project is now well 
advanced and a key feature 
is the construction of a 
barrage across the estuary of 
the Taff and Ely rivers. This 
will turn the bay into a 
freshwater lake, flooding 500 
acres of tidal mudflats and 
thus depriving several 
thousand wading birds, 
principally dunlin and 
redshank, of their feeding 
grounds. 

Having fought the scheme 
unsuccessfully, the Royal 
Society for the Protection of 
Birds and other conservation 
bodies demanded 
compensation, and extracted 
a promise from the Secretary 
of State for Wales that 
alternative bird 
accommodation would be 
found The promise was 
backed by the European 
Commission, which 
threatened prosecution if the 
Government did not take 
action. Now, with four other 
areas considered and 
rejected the axe is poised 
above the Gwent Levels, a 
strip of farmland along the 
coast south of Newport. 

Nobody claims that this 
area is beautiful. Its western 
end is dominated by a vast 
power station, now closed 
down: inland, industrial 
development has sprawled 
out in a hideous barrier 
between the coastal plain 
and the hills. Nevertheless, 
the Levels arc fascinating, 
for every acre bears evidence 
of man’s 2,000-year struggle 
to control the ubiquitous 
water. Within a high sea-wall 
the flat fields are bounded by 


a network of reens (major 
watercourses) and lesser 
ditches. The oldest fields 
have shallow open channels, 
known as grips, running at 
right angles to the main 
ridge-and-funow drainage 
system. Out of sight below 
ground are more modem 
drains filldd with pipes and 
shingle. 

The developers claim that 
the soil is very poor, and 
should be graded 3B. Local 
farmers retort that 80 per 
cent of the land in Wales is 
graded 4 or 5, and is rock or 
bog: the Levels are thus in 
the top 20 per cent by any 
reckoning. Land which will 
grew four tons of wheat to 
an acre and produce 
excellent grazing is far too 
valuable (they say) to be 
flooded with sewage effluent 

That is the imminent fate 
of the area known as 
saltmarsh. All drains will be 
blocked. Fields will be 
surrounded by bunds, or 
banks, of earth. Houses 
within the reserve will be 
ringed by individual bunds, 
with effluent lapping outside 
them from October" to May. 

Close to the derelict 
power station, ash has settled 
over the years to a depth of 
12ft or 14ft in huge ponds 
specially built to contain it 
These deposits contain 
boron, arsenic and other 
noxious materials, yet now 
some of them are to be 
excavated to a depth of 3ft 
so that they too can be 
flooded with sewage, in the 
hope of establishing a colony 
of - wait for it - bitterns. * 

There is dearly some risk 
that poisonous substances 
will contaminate the sewage 
effluent. Even advocates of 
the scheme admit that the 
habitat of the new reserve 
will be different from that of 
Cardiff Bay, and will not 
attract the displaced species. 

Until last week, the 
Newport Planning 
Committee had been 
proposing to make a 
recommendation to the local 
council without even looking 
at the site. Then, at the last 
minute, they agreed to hold 
a site inspection. So the 
protest group has won a 
temporary reprieve. 

No wonder the farmers 
are enraged by the thought 
that the labour of 
generations will be brought 
to nothing, that they will lose 
their land by compulsory 
purchase, and that several 
small family businesses will 
go under. 

What annoys them most is 
that decisions are being 
taken by distant quangos 
whose members are totally 
ignorant of the area. 

The Government keeps 
talking about freedom of 
choice." said Mr Waters. 

"and yet we have none. 
Instead, we have ro listen to 
a lot of twaddle from people 
who don't know the first 
thing about our 
environment, our heritage, 
our businesses, our traditions 
- and from people who don't 
care, either. 



Catch the view of Painswfck while you can 
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A belt-and-braces foray 

On foot: the Slad Valley, near Stroud. By Duff Hart-Davis 
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T here is only one thing better than walk- 
ing /o a pub - and that is walking from 
a pub as weU. When I set out from The 
Wool pack, in the Slad valley near 
Stroud, aiming for the Black Horse at Cran- 
ham, high in the wooded hills to the north, I 
deliberately made it a belt-and-braces. foray: 
if my strength gave out at the Black Horse, 1 
could settle down and seek a lift bade to my 
car; if all went well, I could complete a circle 
and return to The Wool pack. 

Slad is celebrated as the home of Laurie 
Lee: here he was born, here he wrote Cider 
with Rosie , and from this deep, wide valley be 
walked out one midsummer morning to con- 
quer the world. The Woolpack is still his local, 
and he is to be found there most days. 

Of more consequence to the walker are 
the pub’s excellent food and beer, not least 
splendid ales from Uley Brewery, just over 
the hill. The latest of these, Severn Boar, is 
a knockout, and at 6 per cent alcohol a wor- 
thy successor to the notorious stupefacient 
Pigor Mortis: as somebody remarked, a cou- 
ple of pints of Boar, and you will probably 
find yourself doing a circular walk, willy- 
nilly. 

You can leave a car outside the pub and 
walk from there. A better alternative, though, 
is to drive a mile uphill to Bull's Cross, a small 
intersection, and park in the lay-by. Then you 
have only a few yards of tarmac before a foot- 
path dives off to the left through scrub and 
grassland. 

Catch the view while you cam Far out across 
the valley to the left, the slender spire of 
Painswick. church rises gracefully from a 
cluster of grey houses. Then you are into the 
woods proper - Blackstable Wood, to be pre- 
cise - and very fine it is: slender, well-thinned 
beech trunks rising like the columns of a 
cathedral 

From the wood, the track climbs right- 
handed across the slope: take any right fork 
which offers itself, to gain height. At the top 
the path runs level until it reaches a gate at 
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the end. There, bear right, up on to the 
metalled road, but at the next little crossroads 
take the left-hand lane, towards Sheepscombe 
- though only for 100 yards or so. Then turn 
right into the trees, through a patch of nettles, 
on to an unsigned path which follows the con- 
tour, in and out, for more than a mile along 


Outward route 
•From Bull's Cross walk 
uphill 50 yards, then turn left 
at footpath sign. Cross two 
stiles, and proceed into wood. 
• Keep to the tight across 
slope, tatting any possible 
ri^it fork. At end of wood . 
bear right on to Tarmac road. 
•At next crossroads turn left, 
then almost immediately 
right into trees on unsigned : 
path. Follow path through top 
of wood, keeping as high as 
possible. At end, take tight 
turn up bridleway to minor 
road. Then fork left at . • 
footpath sign across field. 
Rejoin lane sign to Cranham. 

Return route 

•From Black Horse take path 
over Cranham Common. 
Follow footpath signs round 
fishing lake. 

•Go through gate into wood 
and make a steep climb, ' 
along track beside stone 
wall. Then walk down, over 
rough grass, into • 
Sheepscombe. 

•Back on the Tarmac road 
follow signposts for Stroud, 
then either bear left at footpath 
sign into wood, or follow lane, 
back to Bull’s Cross. 


the top edge of Elder HilL Beech Wood and 
Piper’s Wood. 

Slots in a muddy patch remind you that this 
is follow deer country, and that die rut is on. 
Probably the deer are watching you go by from 
the safety of some thicket 
At the end of the wood, the path debouches 


on to a bridleway which runs right-handed up 
to Eb worth Farm. After a couple of hundred 
yards on the road, fork left across a big, flat 
field, fizzing with larks. Head for the radio 
mast at Oyertown Farm, and thence straight 
along the lane to Cranham. 

Up there, the walker feels as if he is on top 
of the world, with the brashy stone of the 
Cotswold plateau showing through the soil; yet 
still more woods roll and tumble on the hori- 
zon, and at this time of the year the sight of 
autumn reds and golds blazing on the huge, 
forested bank behind Cranham is one to make 
you stand and stare. 

At the Black Horse, a small and friendly 
pub, you may well succumb to the beer and 
the haggis with bacon or the fisherman’s pie. 
If you feel fit to cany on, strike out straight 
past the car park, up the track on to Cran- 
ham Common, over, down, left and right 
round a fishing lake, up through Saltridge 
Wood and steeply down to the hamlet of 
Sheepscombe, where, as if by magic, you 
come to earth right beside the Butchers 
Anns. 

Fortified yet again, you plunge down and up 
again through the village, following signposts 
for Stroud. Thereafter you can either bear left 
on a footpath, back up into Blackstable Wood, 
and follow the track along the bottom edge, 
or keep to the lane, which leads back to Bull's 
Cross. 

The distances are about five miles out and 
three-and-a-half back - but be warned: the 
route is for from flat, and it will take at least 
three hours, besides creating a veiy consider- 
able thirst 

Maps : sheets 1089 and 1113 of the Ordnance 
Sunvy Pathfinder series, two-and-a-half inches 
to the mile. 

Pubs: The Woolpack in Slad (01452 813429) Ur 
open from 11am to 3pm on Saturdays, other 
days 12pm to 3pm. The Black Horse in Cran- 
ham ( 01452 812217) opens from 12pm to 2pm 
on Sundays, 12pm-3pm on other days. 
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The Spiraea Shirobana or Joseph's Coal is an 
amazing shrub which actually prcxhicer three 
different coloured flowers: red. pink and white. 

Joseph's Coat wfll flower en masse from June 
until October and will grow to a height of about 
3ft. U can be used as a very attractive ground 
cover. A pack of three shrubs wfl] cost just £&55 
ine p&p and produce a raised carpet of colour 
approximateiy3QsqiLinsne.Or,ifyouneedto 
cover a little more ground, there is a pack of six 
shrubs available at just £1455 inc p&p. 
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Dark, damp and dangerous 

Fighting claustrophobia, Jonathan Green explores the world of the caver 


T wo hundred feet below the 
earth’s surface, Ian Jeffries lay 
immobile under the icy blast of 
an underground waterfall. The com- 
pound fracture of his leg was becom- 
ing infected. Hypothermia was min- 
ing his skin the colour of porcelain. 

On a disastrous three-man caving 
party in Slaughter Stream Cave in the 
Forest of Dean, he had plunged 15 
feet off a ledge to Land under the cas- 
cade. A colleague had also fallen, and 
lay in a crumpled heap nearby. The 
third man had gone for help but had 
got lost in the pitch-black labyrinth of 
tunnels, and returned having been 
unable to find his way out. “I thought 
the hypothermia was going to kill me.” 
recalls lan. Grimly, they all waited. 

Specialised help was already mass- 
ing its ranks. When the trio foiled to 
meet friends at a pub, the alarm was 
raised and Gloucestershire Cave Res- 
cue Group scrambled into action. 
Around 40 volunteers, all experienced 
cavers, arrived at the cave entrance in 
the early horns of the morning Ropes, 
ladders and a human network were set 
up. Rescuers were equipped with 
neoprene exposure bags to swaddle 
casualties in. and “little dragons” - 
specially heated oxygen to infuse 
warmth inro the body. 

The UK’s 16 cave rescue org- 



Tralnee cave rescuers in Wales 

anisations are called to 60 such inci- 
dents each year. Rescuers battle their 
way in darkness, often without radio 
contact, through cave systems that can 
run to 30 miles. But they don’t rescue 
only cavers. Often they recover ani- 
mals that have fallen down shafts (one 
team boasted the rescue of a duck last 
year), and have helped the police to 
recover hidden murder weapons. 

At a conference of cave rescue 
teams, hosted by the South Whies 
Cave RescueOrganisation last month. 


•Jr 


I joined hardened cavers as they prac- 
tised new techniques - from contain- 
ing hypothermia to using explosives in 
rescue. Deep underground, cave 
divers mounted an exercise using a 
stretcher specially designed for im- 
mersion in submerged tunnels. 

. Pete Allwrigbt is secretary of both 
the British Cave Rescue Council and 
the country’s busiest team, the Gave 
Rescue Organisation in the York- 
shire Dales, which responds to 25 per 
cent of all call-outs in the UK. 
“Underground, you can forget all 
about ambulance call-out times,” he 
explains. “Unlike Mountain Rescue, 
who ban sometimes just fly people out 
with a helicopter, we have to retrace 
the casualties’ steps to take them out. 
The operation can take many hours.” 

Sergeant Chris Pa ppm, based at 
Ingleton, North Yorkshire, is the liai- 
son officer between the police and the 
Cave Rescue Organisation (CRO), to 
which-all 999 calk for emergencies in ' 
caves are referred. "On paper, the 
police have overall control of an oper- 
ation, but in practice it is all down to 
the CRO,” he says.’ “We really just 
provide a supportive role for them." 

As volunteers know to their cost, 
rescue work carries an emotional 
price. In August this year Christine 
Bieakley.a 24-year-old student, fell to 
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her death negotiating the Quaking Pot 
at nearby Ingleborougfr. It is listed as 
a grade 5 pot, and the most danger- 
ous in Britain. “The name really does 
make rescuers quake in their boots,” 
says Pete All wright. 

Yet, thanks to rescue organisations, 
fotalities are. relatively few. “If someone 
dies it affects you badly, especially if you 
are on the rescue team," says Consta- 
ble Andy Vfotson, who was involved in 
the' operation to try to save Christine. 
“Cavers are a dose community, and her 
death was felt by everyone." 

Yet accidents tend not to deter 
cavers. Certainly Ian Jeffries’ fall 
hasn't dampened his enthusiasm. He’ll 
be back down again as soon as bis leg 
is mended. 

Dee P in the bowels of the Ogof 
Ffynnon Ddu black limestone caves in 
Wales, a glimmer of light pierces the 
darkness. Within seconds a team of 
muddy rescuers appears, rapidly haul- . 
teg a stretcher up an underground 
stream. There is no real casualty, just 
a volunteer tied to the frame for the * 
purposes of training. It is dank, chilly 
and a long way to the surface. 

Why do people go caving? “You can 
be the first to find a passage nobody 
has been in before," explains a mud- 
bespattered caver. “It is the challenge 
of the unknown.” And he beano. 
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Rosalind Russell continues her 
series on finding a new home 
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T he cheapest day to move house is 
a cold, blustery Tuesday in Janu- 
ary. Preferably, make it the last 
day of the mouth - unless it’s a 
Friday, in which case February would do. 
If this sounds like a silly conundrum, work 
out how much money it may save and it 
won't seem so ridiculous. 

Many removal companies work to a 
“domestic removals seasonal planner”, 
which really means they charge. more to 
move you at a time you find convenient. 
For instance, during school holidays, on 
a Friday (when you could have the week- 
end to unpack before returning to work) 
or when the weather is sunny and your 
belongings won’t get sodden between van 
and house. The difference could be as 
much as 20 per cent of the removal cost 
Some lenders give a spiteful twist to the 
equation by charging a redemption fee on 
your mortgage to the end of the month. 
Move in the middle of the month, and 
you've lost two weeks’ redemption money. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict 
exactly when your property will sell - and 
your buyer may be less enthusiastic about 
3 winter move than you are - but solici- 
tors can be chivvied -to avoid lan ding you 
with a Friday completion. •' *' 

Although 90 per cent of moves are 
within a 10-mfle radius, according to the 
National Association of Estate Agents the 
cost can easily ran into several thousand 
pounds. Solicitors dealing with “virgin” 
buyers find it easy to prolong the proce- 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


dure - and hike up their fee - by sending 
frivolous letters asking the vendors if they 
intend to leave the dustbins behind. 
Cheeky estate agents sometimes demand 
a deposit of a couple of hundred pounds 
from the buyer, over and above -the 
deposit lodged with a solicitor, “to show 
serious intent”. 

By the tune you have paid an agent up 
to 3 per cent to sell your home, and 
handed over Stamp Duty of 1 per cent on 
the purchase price' (above £60,000), 
money seems to be haemorrhaging faster 
than in a scene from Cardiac Arrest. 

The Halifax will run off a quick quota- 
tion fiar customers, showing what likely costs 
wQl be on agiven mortgage figure (few illus- 
trative purposes only, a firm offer depends 
on a detailed interview). A £100,000 repay- 
ment mortgage over 25 years, for instance, 
will attract a conveyancer’s mortgage 
charge a bit of flamy*! which translates as 
more cash for solicitors for dealing with the 
deeds (£148.05); mortgage indemnity if 
more than 80 per cent of the purchase price 
is borrowed (£259.40); initial interest 
(£30557); and the survqr and valuation fee, 
often mound £400. • 

. Having change of addresscards printed 
usually costs about £40 and asking the 
Royal Mail to redirect the post for three 
..months will relieve you of another £13. 
Children changing schools? New school 
uniforms to buy. New carpets, new cur- 
tains... By the time you think about 
booking a removal company, the instinct 




You would be lucky to spend less than £600 for moving the contents of a two-bedroom flat 


is to keep a firm grip on what money you 
have left. 

A DIY removal should be considered 
only if you have hardly any possessions, 
are totally broke and have a hefty friend 
with free use of a van. Cheap deals with 
removal companies can be negotiated if 
the customer packs, but then the removal 
firm won’t cover breakages. Given that a 
recent Which? report revealed that in 25 
per cent of all household moves some- 
thing -is lost, stolerr or damaged, it’s 
worth finding a reliable remover who is 
a member of the British Association of 
Removers (BAR), and even more impor- 
tant if you are shipping goods overseas. 
Shark shippers will take your belongings, 
take your money and then go bust, leav- 
ing your container bobhing about in 


some foreign port -or, worse, running up 
dock charges. 

Removal costs will depend on the cubic 
capacity of your household goods (includ- 
ing the contents of the shed and garage); 
whether you have difficult items such as 
antiques or pianos, which may involve a 
sub contractor, and ease of access. If you 
have unwanted china, glass, pictures and 
clothes, prepare to shed them now: 
Oxfam, in partnership with BAR, will sup- 
ply you with Oxbaxx cartons and sacks to 
fill with items not wanted on the voyage, 
which can be sold to raise funds. 

Some firms, such as East Anglia-based 
Abels - who have moved the interior 
designer Nina Campbell - can provide 
upmarket extras such as a maid service. 
Until recently they owned a team of 


heavy horses which pulled a Victorian pan- 
technicon and appeared at country shows. 

“The horses also worked,” says Abels' 
Andrew Hoyle. “One customer had 
moved into his house 60 years ago. using 
our horse-drawn pantechnicon. When 
he moved out he used it again.” 

These days, says Mr Hoyle, you should 
be asking your removal firm whether 
their vehicles have air-ride suspension, 
which reduces the risk of damage due to 
vibration. 

■ “Ask if the same team will work on 
your move from start to finish. Some 
firms cut costs by swapping crews half- 
way through a job, especially if the move 
is outside the ‘footprint’ of a particular 
branch. This increases the risk to furni- 
ture if the team that wrapped isn’t the 
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same one doing the unwrapping. Che 
they arc not casual part-time staff, a 
that they cany identity.” 

No removal firms will be quoted on 
average house move price, but you wot 
be lucky to pay less than £600 on the ei 
tents of a two-bedroom fiat, moving 
miles. If the firm is a BAR member, 
to negotiate free cover under the Corel 
scheme as part of the quote. It provn 
assistance if your car breaks down on t 
way to your new house, help in a dom 
lic’emergency. accommodation if you : 
stranded and can't move in as piann 
and general drama-solving. Or you c 
forget (he whole idea and stay w here > 
are. 

PS: 31 January 1997 is a Friday, and st 
28 February. 


FAX: 0171 293 25C 
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AVON 

• raanlBiiBotl*sBWftBBta>edB.2baftbrtMigA 
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AVON 
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DYFED 
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ESSEX 

ESSEX 
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KH -rt 
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^'Vewcom/ie 'Y'Kxx/- 

ROYALTUN BRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
Only six new homes featuring 5 bedrooms, 

3 reception rooms and 3 bathrooms, 
stunning exterior elevations, an elegant interior 
layout and an outstanding specification. 
Some plots extend to circa acre. 
Prices from £295,000 to £355,000 
AVAILABLE WITH PART EXCHANGE 

Tel: 01 892 519460 
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SOUTH YORKSHIRE 

a Own* Dal tea. 4 bad*, tadx toga. <4 w. k* 
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SUFFOK 
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SURREY 
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WEST YORKSHIRE 
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BfttKftGftOOftFttBOTS 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

a fWdbftDM bsa. 4 bads, fafti efs Mam 2 ret U; 
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Show Home 
open daily, 

1030am to S30pm 
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WOOLWICH 

Count r\ side 

LIMITED.! 


E ANGLIA IDEAL aacsnd home on 
unapoUl 400 aem prteata laland 
■Mi cn aa wa y a ee a t a Tft 01621 ' 

7864 S 1 Fax. 788244 . ! 

U To advertise 


in this section 
please call the 

Property Team 
on 0171 293 
2302/2343. 

Services 


For all your financial aid property 
needs all under one roof . . . 

* Properties required in all areas for sale or to let 

+ Landlords 6% * Vendors 1% 

★ 100% mortgages * Pensions * Life assurance 

★ Indspendant Financial Advisers 

2 Bed Rat ...Clapham £550pm 

1 Bed Flat — .....Croydon E400pm 

2 Bed Flat Bromley £550pm 

3 Bed House- Caiford £750pm 


20 SUPER LUXURY VILLAS 
WITH PRIVATE SWIMMING POOLS 


Overseas Property 


! J nlauci /ran ike ViMrrrana 
Golf Count 'Rydcc Cay 1997* 

| FaainMf views of VaJdcrrana 
ill Su Roqne Golf Cnrin. 

I 3/4 kdrna Villai all »llk 
kdlkraans n sailr. 

I Golf. Tcaais, Tola, Bcdefc Clati 
and ilarlM |ullili(i. 

Hlghtii iptcifltailoot. 

1 Tear golf nenkerskip/ar naff 
a J tkt Saa Kofae Clak lacladfit. 
Prices from 5i.000.000 pt». 
£230.900 lopftoj.) 

Los Balcone 
De Valderran 


: lfC»M«m«^4U58\Wfal(o«ll«imSWn^ 


FRENCH PROPERTY 

EXfflBITION 

9TH & 10TH NOVEMBER 1996 

SUtSDXT IbJO AMTDbOOPU. SIMMk. IBJOAMTOiffJPM 

TAUNTON RACECOURSE, SOMERSET 

Leave MS ai Jnnctkm 25 aid foDow dps lor Racecourse 
Tefcplwoe: 0181*44 5M0 

L pi g ^i.^KRwftPii^^Knii».;iLwM«iteaAlaft«SKy<tUI 



New Homes 
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0181 665 7755 

:■ © m 


[‘J E W H O ’V*. E £ IN 
L I N C O L N SHIRE 

J 2 3 6 4 C»3 H>,cs i 

a SiDvroT? open 7 Days 1*- 5 

UK I U Oi HOMES 


O&ottoot* 


Ti i: 01522 0oo055 


J FREN CH^ 

■S^^GENE^ 

"Bayer GaUe' and Bucher 
10* rSihK hum 
BEACHES CCTEXNAnOM-AL 
V* Hagin Hifl Mens, tbgfcr Hall. 

WcstMufijtkhDttiLO 
TdnssiasBi FkUwmdi 

Reaches 

INTEREALTY 

MARBELLA'S premike 
ESTAT E A CE NT 

'PWffE BTTf Iff Tiff BEHT 

liruans hXSctt 2 usnn 
apjCTgc ! n on M Hautis taxi 
sreapoo c w t m t t. «*h b«m 
so trot auftteftma a S«s 

Price £110,000 
Fa yu ns Mu pm*t, bem& 

Tel: 01793 423994 

VAL D’ISERE 

FLAT • Pres bgi o us btodiin v. 
certral posd. Sodh tadng. 2 
bed. 5Qsqm, balcony: car 
parking, care. Sips 6 but o in 
comfort. RTumished ind. SaTV 
& Storaaftc. Ready to mme 
fat. Navar nntad. Enafiant 
vahm FF Inv, hwLTtaaw. 

CaS Sftgai: 

0171 638 8788 IMhral 


LOOKING FOR A TAX HAVEN IN EUROPE' 
ANDORRA 

An extensive range of investment and residential propertt 

available, many si ski resorts. 

Prices start from £22,000. with excellent rental returns. 

«Fbr further detafc please contact 

C.ISA 

Const ruco6 jmmohjtoa. SA 
Ed. La Cabanota. zi Sait Antoni 

LA MASSANA 

Tet 00 376 B35228 Fat 00 375 835035 
| CSk • The Pacpla lor Brooaiy « Anam~| 


it 


VHJLARS, VERBEER, PORTES DU SOLEIL, 
MONTREUX 

An mrlk-nt cl* 1 id' fifiuxuty iiiil mi-built Jhrii t< - 
rtpjrtinctils - pcnlbuttsin. ch In tlv pistes nr in cxcim::* 
maiicntiat areas m tlv Ivsl summer ,-uuI winter 
muunLiiii rvsnrts 

Lakcsidv apartments and nltix w and jnvtnd M> nanuv 

SOME PSOPEKTUS REDUCED BY UP to ^jo, FOR 
QUICK DISPOSAL 
Cuniaa thempittv 
DAVID DE LABA * PARTNERS, 

The Swiss Prope r t y - Specialists 
TcLUKOlSl 742 0708. Fas: UK 0181 742 0565 
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Shopping for a chalet 


By Mary Wilson 


T o own a home on the side of a ski slope, 
with only a few metres of crisp snow 
between your front door and the ski lift, 
must be the dream of many a passionate 
skier. Skiing is, of course, an expensive sport, but 
if you buy a chalet or apartment in a good 
location you can cover your costs by letting it out 
when you are not there. 

When deciding to go shopping for a chalet, con- 
sideration should be given to international access, 
how easy it is to get to the centre of the resort, the 
sld lifts, and the variety of siding for all members 
of the Family. 

“In most cases, this derision is based on past hol- 
idays," says Paddy Dring of Knight Frank- “The 
skiing property market has remained slow during 
the past two years, but the strong French and Swiss 
francs have pushed prices downwards, which in 
turn has led to an increase in the number of people 
now considering buying a skiing property." 

It is relatively easy, if you have the wherewithal, 
to buy a sld property in many parts of Europe; 
France and Andorra especially spring to mind. Bui 
buying in Switzerland can be difficult. The Swiss 
government restricts foreign ownership in several 
cantons and although allocations are made each 
year for a number of newly built properties to be 
sold to foreigners, you sometimes have to putyour 
name down on a waiting list. 

“In those cantons where it is possible for for- 
eigners to purchase, you may only resell to another 
foreigner after 10 years of ownership - sometimes 
five years, in cases of ill health or financial distress," 
says' Simon Malster, of Investors in Property. “In 
the canton of Vaud, in which Montreux and Vfl- 
lars are, it is proposed that these restrictions will 
be reduced to five and three years respectively. The 
vote will take place mid-November." 

Simon Malster is selling a one-bedroom apart- 
ment in a very pretty chalet. Chalet I'Orde du Bois, 
in Barboleuse. near Villars. This is within a 15- 
minute walk of the lelecabine that gives access to 
all the pistes of Villars and Les Diablerets. The 
apartment is carpeted, has a fully fitted kitchen, 
and is priced at 195,000 SFr, about £97,500. 

Ariette Adler, of Villas Abroad, is selling a semi- 
detached chalet at Les Diablerets, which has a 
large lounge, three bedrooms, separate studio/ 
granny flat and garden, for 430,000 Sfr (£215,000). 
“Les Diablerets is a very good ski resort, only half 
an hour from Lake Geneva," she says. “Switzer- 
land is no longer the most expensive place to ski 


as it has recently brought its rates down by at least 
10 per cent, and it is now much better value, espec- 
ially for family skiing. Meanwhile France has 
become expensive, as well as the exchange rate 
being bad for British visitors.” 

In France. Val disere and Mdribel remain pop- 
ular. Here properties sell for between 3m and 4m 
FF (£400,000 and £540,000). At Hois \fcllees prices 
have dropped a little, and there are plenty of 
resales and some bargains to be had. Here, and 
in the Portes du Soleil ski area, you would be look- 
ing at prices mostly over 2m FF (£270,000). 

At the top end of tbe market in M£ribel, an 
eight-bedroom, seven-bathroom chalet which 
belonged to the late Sir Peter Scott is for sale. This 
has been on the market for a couple of years, but 
has recently seen a considerable price reduction, 
and Knight Frank and Hamptons are now offer- 
ing it for £1.9m. 

For those without this sort of cash, a very much 
cheaper option would be to buy a newly bufli apart- 
ment at Oz-en-Oisans, a new resort 45 minutes 
from Grenoble. It is due to be expanded in 1997 
if the new mayor agrees to a hotel being built. Here 
two- and three-storey chalets have been built on 
the slopes on the Grandes Rousses. Prices range 
from around £40,000 for a one-bedroom apart- 
ment to £110,000 for a four-bedroom flat. 

“It is just as good a resort in the summer as the 
winter,” says Charles Eyston, who is marketing the 
properties. “People still don’t think of the Alps as 
a place to go in the summer, but there is plenty to 
do -from white-water rafting to mountain biking." 

Meanwhile, in Andorra, the top resorts of Arin- 
sal, Ordina La Massana and Soldeu (the star resort 
with the biggest ski terrain), business is good. 
Resales start at around £42,000 for a one-bedroom 
apartment with a garage, while a small house with 
a garden and a chalet will sell for about £125.000 
to £130,000. 

CIS A. an established construction company in 
Andorra, builds apartments and houses and also 
offers a management and letting service for those 
wanting to rent out their ski homes. One of their 
tiny studio flats, 10 minutes from Soldeu, costs 
around £22^ )00, a two-bedroom flat sells for from 
£65.000 and a large house will cost around £265.000. 

Investors in Property ( 01S1-905 5 51 1 ); Villas Abroad 
(0181-941 4499): Oz-en-Oisans (0181-394 1114): 
Knigfit Frank (0171-6298171); Hamptons (0171- 
824 8822): CISA (00376 835 228). 



A piste on the doorstep: Chalet LOree du Bois near Villars. A small apartment here is on the market for around £97,000 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 
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Mortgages 


WHAT COMES AFTER A HAT-TRICK? 



. For the FOURTH year running 
chesham Building Society has won the 
"What Mortgage Magazine" 

Best Overall Lender Award 


BEST 
OVERALL 
LENDER OF 
1994 




To find out why, call us on: 

FREEPHONE CHESHAM 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


CHESHAM 
BUILDING SOCIETY 

(Established 1845) Now celebrating its 150th year 


BEST 
OVERALL 
LENDER 

HEAD OFFICE: 

12 Market Square, Chesham, 
Bucks. HP5 1 ER 

Telephone: Chesham 
01494 782575 


l^ridonProperty 


i}oU-;resl y fanes ' F! i 



Secure Your 
Mortgage Payments 

WITH A FIXED RATE MORTGAGE 

To 31 December 1999 

AND RECEIVE UP TO 

£3000 Cashback! 


Call 

MA 

The Mansfield 

Building Society 

for more information 

s01 623 649921 

7 . 99 %(APR 8 . 6 %„) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; Regent House, Regent 5treet, 
Mansfield, Notxs NGI3 1S$ 


YOUR HOME B AT fUSK ■= TOU 
OO NOT KEEP UP R 8 WNB'tT 5 
ON A MORTGAGE OR OTHER 
LOAN SECURED ON IT. WRITTEN 
QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. 
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Is This You ? 


You want to renovate? 

* a listed building or older purport}' 

£ an inner-city terraced bouse 

* a derelict property n eeding extensbe work 

You want to create: 

* a home incorporating energy-efficiency or 
other resource-suing idea 

* an organic smallholding or farm 

* a business with ecological objectives - such 
as repair, recycling, natural materials 



TOM HOMED AT BUS O' TOC DO NOT EKT 17 BEMVMEVTM7N V 
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Waterside Properties 


Waterside Living 

Old Portsmouth • Hampshire 

Attractive, new properties in this 
■: unique and historic setting. 

3 Bed town houses from £130,000 
'2 Bed apartments from £75,000 ■ 

Call the Site Sales Office 

■ 01705 873053 

Tbursday-Moaday • lf0am-4pin • 

King James Quay 



To advertise irr this section please call the 

Property Team on 0171 293 2302/2343, 
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The home of Distinction 

4 Bedroom 2 Hou« w.-m 

50' t L am:): c apc 
in o soicri* £cic* environment 

• Within -sulking distance of Westminster and (he 
Rusal i r'N'..il Hull 

• Only S minutes walk to l.amlvth North 

I : n«ier£inyrJ A • 5 lu \\ aterioo Station 

u Inch ytivc' access to The burcstur Terminal 

• ! .'rye spaci'!t> o'onhie reception 
i v». on 

• Fu:i> t'tUcJ kitvhen :tl> 

ancyra'.ed c.pp'aancvs un.J 
bi'ee.ki ,i>! ..rea 

• Secure o!i street parkins* behind 
electronic enircnce 

Winkworth 

I-: ;v. v.wtn 

niTl 5S7 wm Residential tU~l 735 ’>510 



THE STUDIOS, 

!.().\ f)().\\ S \ VS 

AN EXCLUSIVE 

development 

Oi : BIGH T 

LOFT STYLE HOUSES 

PRICE £210.000 
FREEHOLD 


jCRTEN D A; T 

I r FAU'KE J 

Tel: 0171-498 073 (> 


Waterside Properties! 



3ttm Or'&urt 

— — KINVCX 



FRIERNBARfftT 
Nil • 

Ten mmates walk Emu Mov 
Southgate and three quwtee of 
a mile-fom Amos Grow tube 
station. New development at 
traditionally baft two, , time 
and four bedroom house* 
fint phase now reto®! 
««vati«9 now being taken 
for mnpidiiaa in Detente 
1997. Fart exchange considered. 
Pri0Kbma©t5W.. 

TeU 0181 368060^ 


a bto victor UN Terraced taw. 
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My biggest mistake 


BJ Cunningham of 
‘Death’ cigarettes 


o if you are inter- 
ested in this clear- 
ance stock call The 
Karma Connection and ask 
for the man in the steaming 
bath with the razor blade 
screaming for his mother... 
So ended the last press 
release 1 sent out, as my first 
entrepreneurial venture, 
with pedal to the metal, 
headed for oblivion. 

The Karma Connection 
was my first foray into busi- 
ness, fresh out of a post- 
graduate degree in three- 
dimensional design (pottery 
class). It was a relatively sim- 
ple business, trading the 
price and quality differentials 
between the UK and Cali- 
fornia in classic sports cars 
and Harley Davidson motor- 
cycles - both great passions 
of mine. 

The idea was to connect 
UK customers with the rust- 
free car of their dreams, at 
the right j>rice. In short, to 
inject positive karma into 
the classic car trade. 

At the time in the Eighties, 


classic cars were booming, 
the sterlingi'dollar exchange 
rate was favourable and you 
simply couldn't go wrong. 1 
spent half the year in Cali- 
fornia and the desert belt, 
purchasing bikes and cars, 
riding them across the two- 
lane blacktops of America en 
route to the coast and the 
container ports. The other 
half of the year was spent 
selling them in the UK. 

In most cases the care were 
sold before they were even 
seen in the UK and almost 
without exception, fora two- 
year period, I doubled my 
money on every vehicle. 
Luxury. 

I was young and I believed 
in it. This was the veiy late 
Eighties and all wasstiil fan- 
tastically well. My initial 
investment in one Karman 
Ghia eventually translated 
into a fleet of exotic cars and 
beautiful bikes. 

The idea of consolidating 
profits or “risk management' 
seemed ridiculous. This was 
a gravy train and I thought I 


could lick the bowL I was 
oblivious to any macro-eco- 
nomic factors, every little 
deal I turned seemed 
absolutely separate from the 
wider economic cycle. As far 
as I was concerned this could 
never end. 

What I absolutely and res- 
olutely failed to understand 
was that the whole market 
for my vehicles was a ‘bub- 
ble'. My customers woe buy- 
ing not' for their personal use 
but to sell on at a greater 
profit 

Karma, indeed. I was a 
tiny link in a huge chain but 
couldn't sec past my own 
steering wheel. The bank 
loved me, my girlfriend loved 
me, the world was my 
lobster. 

When it went wrong it 
went horribly wrong. I had 
£750,000 worth of cars and 
bikes in containers coming 
down the Panama Canal and 
life was a breeze. Then a Fer- 
rari foiled to reach its reserve 
at auction in London. This 
(in my world) tiny hiccup cat- 


astrophically changed my 
life. 

Thu bubble had buret. The 
whole market went into a 
nose-dive and I was quite lit- 
erally up a creek without a 
paddle. 1 watched helplessly 
as the market collapsed, tak- 
ing me with it. 

My stock, my beautiful 
stock, was falling out of bed 
at a rate of tens of thousands 
of pounds per week and I 
took it all extremely person- 
ally. I believed someone, 
everyone, was out to stuff 
me. My old pals at the bank 
seemed to turn in an instant 
into demons. My relation- 
ship with my girlfriend went 
down the toilet, as did the 
previously simple and 
straightforward relationship 
with my business partner. 
Everything turned into a 
nightmare, bad karma. 

My mistake was the old 
‘eggs in one basket’ classic, 
coupled with tunnel vision 
and zero true market per- 
spective. My eggs cooked up 
into one nasty omelette and 


I had to eat it. In the end l 
managed to offload my stock 
to a Japanese guy whom 1 
chanced upon. He' saved me 
thousands hut I hated him 
for it. I was left for dead, 
another festering mad kill of 
the Eighties. 

Drowning my sorrows in 
LA led to Death cigarettes. 
What goes around comes 
around, Death seemed like 
the right move. It took me 
four years to climb out of the 
debt with my hank, who were 
in some respects incredibly 
forgiving with such a messy 
and naive young pup. 

I learnt that while you 
must believ e the unbelievable 
to make the impossible pos- 
sible, you must also remove 
the rose-tinted glasses and 
never believe your own hype. 
Too bad you’re gonna die." 

BJ Cunningham is chairman 
and founder of i/«* Enlight- 
ened Tobacco Company 
(ETC) , which makes Death 
cigarettes. He nits talking in 
Paul Slade. 





Start saving from just £10 a month and you 
could receive a substantial tax-free lump sum... 


and strike it rich 

Alison Eadie explores commodity funds 




f - 


T raditional wisdom states 
that commodity markets 
are not for widows and 
orphans and should be left to 
deep-pocketed investors with 
nerves of steel. Why, then, 
should ordinary investors 
consider putting money into 
natural resources funds which 
invest in the companies pro- 
ducing the commodities? 

The answer, according to 
Mark Lawson-Statham, who 
manages Fleming Natural 
Resources investment trust 
and Save & Prospers Energy 
Industries unit trust, is 
twofold. Firstly by buying 
equitiesjnvestprs arejpppjng. 
into the process apd not just 
the commodity price. 

“We are looking for well-., 
managed companies that can 

under control. If volumes 
double or treble each year, 
the commodity price can. 
halve.” He points out that fee 
correlation between share 
and commodity prices is any- 
way limited, except in the 
case of gold. 

The second argument in 
favour is that, although copo- : 
modity prices are notoriously 
cyclical, cyclicality is now 
imposed on an upward slop- 
ing line due to rising demand 
from developing nations. 
Demand for commodities tra- . 
ditionally falls when recession 
hits the developed world, but 
it rose during the last reces- 
sion in OECD countries, due 
to the healthy appetite of the 
fast-growing economies of 
China, India and elsewhere. 
With populations kid living 
standards rising fast in Asia, 
massive growth in demand for 
oil and other natural 
resources is expected. 


The counter-argument 
centres on the state of com- 
modity prices, which have 
given little scope for long- 
term growth whatever the 
underlying demand. 

Brian O'Neill, whose 
responsibilities indude Gait- 
more’s Gold and Interna- 
tional Resources unit trust, 
says: “We look on commodi- 
ties as a cyclical phenomenon 
and have only recommended 
our fund seriously to investors 
once in the last 10 years.” 

That was in 1987 when 
gold was soaring. He points 
-out that the index of com- 
by, 

.the Coapnodipes. Research 
‘‘Bureau stood at 5l8 in 1973 
and at 245 in mid-October, a 
rise of 12 percent in 23 years. 

In the short term timing is 
also . - crucial. . Mercury 
launched its 'World Mining 
inyestmenUrust m December 
1993 in the expectation that 
economic recovery- among 
developed nations would fuel 
demand for metals and min- 
erals. Destocking and other 
difficulties Hke the Sumitomo 
copper scandal have, how- 
ever; kept ' prices subdued. 
The trust’s asset vahie atthe 
end of September was up . 
16.6 per cent smcerinception, 
substantially underperform- 
ing the UK stock market 
The trust’s shares are still 
trading below launch price. 

Everyone agrees commod- 
ity prides are impossibly hard 
topredict The recent bounce 
in the oil price was not 
expected, but it has worked 
wonders for energy funds. If 
the experts cannot forecast 
with accuracy, what hope for 
the lay investor? 

Dayid Hutchins, manager 


of M&G’s Commodity and 
General and Gold and Gen- 
eral unit trusts, says the sec- 
tor has been much maligned 
because private investors 
have pfled in at the top of the 
cycle and not necessarily 
picked quality vehicles. 

He argues there is a case 
for a broadly based com- 
modity fund in a diversified 
portfolio, but accepts it has to 
be monitored carefully. ‘ It 
cannot be bought and locked 
away like a low ride UK equity 
income or tracker fond. 

Despite the roller-coaster 
-image of natural resources' 
cpmpai!ies,„^Mr ^Hutchms , 
points outthatjRTZ has never 
cut its dividend. The way to 
manage risk, he suggests, is to 
invest in a collective vehicle 
with a mix of bine chip and 
speculative or even unquoted 
stocks. 

• The performance of com- 
modity funds over the years 
varies not just with eoonomk 
cycles, but according to the 
manager. Micropal shows 
that over the past five years to 
the beginning of October the 
best performing unit trust 
was Mercury Gold and Gen- 
eral, up 313.8 per cent, and 
the worst Allied Dunbar 
Metals, Minerals and Com- 
modities. up 42.2 per cent In 
the same period the gold 
price rose 20 per cent and the 
oil price 21 percent. 

Since launch in 1976 to 
half-year results in August, 
M&G’s Commodity and 
General Rrad grew by an 
average annual compound 
rate of 1L6 per cent, or 13.8 
per cent, with net income 
reinvested, compared with 
inflation at an average annual 
7.1 per cent 


The best way to secure 
long-term gains, suggests Mr 
Hutchins, is via a regular sav- 
ings plan which ensures that 
fewer units are bought at 
times of boom and more at 
times of bust 

Single commodity funds 
are much more risky than 
broadly based ones, and gold 
dances to a different tune 
from the rest. Its use as a safe 
haven in times of war has 

diminish ed with the ending of 

foreign exchange controls and 
the rise of financial futures. 

Although - there is a 
demand for jewellery, espe- 
cially from Asia, gold is not 
subject to the same supply 
and demand fundamentals as 
commodities with an indus- 
trial use: If it is difficult to get 
commodity prices right, 
experts agree it is impossible 
to forecast gold accurately. 

That said, several fund 
managers believe now is a 
good time to look at com- 
modity funds. The opening up 
of hitherto closed parts of the 
world, including countries in 
the former USSR, means 
there are more accessible and 
plentiful reserves. Explo- 
ratory risk has been swapped 
for political risk, which is 
more quantifiable from a 
portfolio viewpoint, says Mr 
Lawson-Statham. 

Metal stockpiles are gening 
low, tbe world’s big econo- 
mies are growing and the 
renewed risk of trouble in the 
Middle East could trigger a 
sudden leap in prices. Stock 
market sentiment is still bear- 
ish and both Mercury’s and 
Rem rag’s investment trusts 
are trading at substantial dis- 
counts to net asset value. But 
the outlook is improving. 


TO reasons to start saving from 
£10 a month with Homeowners: 

a 
JBt 
« 
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X Tax-tree BHesunant growth potential 

2 . 'fax-free lump sun payout- „ 

3. Growth potential of the stock marfeu 

4. Ufe cover 14 ) id £2250 included . 

5. Deal dractly wah a reputable otgansabon. 

& Invest with confidence - around 
£370000000 already managed. 

Z Roe gift: Marts & Spencer voucher, 
slim foe phone or luggage 1 

8 . Statutory M day money-h a ck guarantee Bt 

9 . Free information peck (no obligation} Bt 

Vl Roe Sheafta pen just for enquiring. 


Idh*. 

...that could make 
all the difference! 


TAX 

FREE 

SAVINGS 


FREE SHEAFFER PEN 
FOR ALL ENQUIRERS 

When you start saving you will 
automatically be given life cover up to 
£2250. NO MEDICAL REQUIRED. 
You'll also have a choke of FREE GIFT - 
a £10 Marks & Spencer gift voucher, a 
slimline phone or 2-piece luggage set. 

For more information call 


freefone 0800 210270 


or return the coupon below to: 
Homeowners Friendut Society 
Limited, FREEPOST, Moorheld 
Road, Yeadon. Leeds LSI 9 7YY. 


S ave with a Friendly Society and there's no 
tax to pay on any investment growth. That's 
because Friendly Societies have special tax-free sums dating bade over 
100 years And (here's no tax to pay when you receive your lump sum 
after a minimum of ten years. 

Choose to save £10. £15. £20 or £25 a month for 10 years or 
more for each member of your family (under 75 years). It's an ideal 
financial 1 op-up in retirement; a starter savings scheme for children; 
or simply a way to build a very useful tax-free cash sum. 

It's a savings plan you can hold provided you have not 
already reached your tax-free limit In fact many savers hardly 
notice the outlay. And with Homeowners' financial experts you can 
enjoy the growth potential of the stock market which over the 
_ longer term has out performed Building Society' deposits. Please . 
remember that the value of stock 
market based investments can fall as 
well asrise and you may not get back 
what you invest - unlike deposits 
where capital is secure. 

When you start saving for your 
future with the Friendly Society 
Savings Plan your money will be 
placed in the Homeowners Great 
British Companies fund. You'll be in 
good company - Homeowners 
Friendly Society is a mutual society 
and manages around £570,000,000 
for its 205,000 members. 
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Homeowners Friendly Society ! 

CARING, TRUSTWORTHY, FRIENDLY 

HrntanJ bt ii» Itautol broonm Autfaem b* aiHatntd hum* 


Call freefone 0800 210270 


PENSIONS BY 

PHONE 

24 hours a dav 7 days a week Now you can pick up the phone and get 

pensions information or advice and even set up a plan, quickly and without luss 
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0345 6789 10 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS 


T1 


For your protection, your call to SnuMi. Wlto > «■»> 


h ■ r-i iribil Issued hv S«iiii«-h Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Socict), * mutual company. Regulated hy the K-rsunal Invest mem Auilwiriiv. Inliirniattun nr jilvne mil unit he provided r>n Srnttish Widows products. 
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Uncle's good for a loan 
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Pawn broking is enjoying a revival in popularity, says Ian Hunter 


No aot protea? more. 


Find out why 
pension plans are 
not all the same. 


Perhaps you think that all pension plans are the same. If 
you do, then you would be making a big mistake. Here are 
some of the reasoas why you should consider an Equitable 
Pension Han. 


The Equitable Life: 


Pays no commission to third parties for the 
introduction of new business. 


* Has no shareholders. 

Our Pension Plan: 

* Lets you retire earlier or later than planned - 
without penalty. 

■ Lets you vary your contributions - without 
penalty. 

* Provides full return of fund in the event of death 
before retirement. 



So, if you would like to End out more about how The 
Equitable Pension Plan is not the same as most others, call 
us direct on (0990) 3S 48 58 or send off the coupon below 
for more information by post and by telephone. 


InfortMtkx^odnce will only be given on Equitable group products 
Regulated by ibe Persona] Investment Authority 
THE EWTTA8LE LIFE. HEEPCOT. WALTON SHEET. AYLESBURY. BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HKi 7BK 


! To. The Equiubt Life. FREEPOST. Walton Street. AYLESBURY. Buds HP2I 7BR 
1 1 uonU wclc o tP e doafcon The Equiuble'ipenaon pba*. I am sdf employed Q 
I 1 am m cmplofM not ai a company penaon idkane Q INRMH 

1 NAME (Mr Mis Mml 
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The Equitable Life 

You profit from our principles . 


S alisbury's may be about ter become one 
of the newest lenders, but spare a 
thought for Unde who, despite his age 
and old-fashioned image, is still lending 
money. In fact, according to the National 
Pawnbrokers Association, the pawnbroking 
business is enjoying a steady revival. 

The NPA says: “Pawnbroking has success- 
fully shaken off its Dickensian image. The 
recent upsurge in the industry’s fortunes 
came during the 1980s credit boom and has 
continued into the 1990s with customers pre- 
ferring this convenient form of hig h-street bor- 
rowing - customers that banks and building 
societies turned their backs on during the 
squeeze.” 

Contrary to popular belief, pawnbroking is 
regulated like any other form of credit. The 
Office of Fair Trading is responsible for grant- 
ing licences to pawnbrokers. Pawnbrokers’ 
operations are 'governed by the Consumer 
Credit Act 1974. It is an offence for a pawn- 
broker to accept goods from a minor. 

John Quigg is a pawnbroker with the north 
London-based Pledge Company. The com- 
pany offers loans of varying duration at dif- 
ferent rates of interest 
He explains: "We would normally offer a 
monthly loan of up to £100 secured against a 
TV or video. Interest is charged at a rate of 
10 per cent per week.” 

Six-monthly loans can be secured at more 
competitive rates on items such as musical 
instruments and jewellery. The company will 
also raise loans against property or share cer- 
tificates. Recently, Mr Quigg explains, £20.000 
was lent to a customer in return for his BMW 
car as security. The customer was given the 
option to renew the loan for a further six 
months at the end of the term. 

Borrowing from pawnbrokers can be expen- 
sive by conventional standards. Even credit 
card rates may look cheap by comparison. 
However, as pawnbrokers are quick to point 
out, credit can be provided immediately, 
without the need for any credit checks. When 
small sums are involved, it can even be more 
cost-effective to use a pawnbroker than to cash 
a cheque. 

The pawnbroker requires proof of owner- 
ship before entering into a loan agreement. 
When an item is pawned, the customer should 
receive a receipt and a credit agreement If you 
lose the receipt you should inform the pawn- 
broker to prevent someone else redeeming the 
goods. 

At the end of the loan period, the bor- 
rower will receive a notice ex plaining that the 
loan and outstanding interest are now 
payable. If the loan and the interest are paid 
the goods are returned to the borrower. The 
customer may, however, have the option to 
renew the loan. 
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Sign of the times: The upsurge in pawnbroking’s fortunes started during the 1980s credit boom 


Photograph: Tom Pilston 


If the borrower does not respond to tbe 
notice served the pawnbroker can take steps 
to dispose of the goods. The pawnbroker is 
obliged to give the customer notice of his 
intention to sell tbe goods, however, and at 
that stage the customer’s only possible option 
if be wishes to prevent a sale is to apply to the 
county court for mote time to pay the debt 
Contrary to myth, the pawnbroker cannot 
simply hold on to the goods, regardless of their 
value, if the customer does not repay tbe loan. 
The pawnbroker, when he decides to sell the 
goods, is under an ohfigation to obtain rfae best 
{nice possible. Any surplus, once the loan and 
accrued interest have been paid should be 
returned to the customer. 

■ Many pawnbrokers routinely send the goods 


to auction to avoid the accusation that they 
have failed to obtain the best possible price. 
Meanwhile the customer remains uxufer an 
obligation to pay interest up until the time the 
goods are sold 

Mr Quigg says: "Sometimes the pawnbro- 
ker loses out' in these situations, as the mar- 
ket value of the goods does not always equal 
the value of the loan and accrued interest. - 
This is particularly true of computer equip- 
ment which can, because of constant innova- 
tions, lose its value rapidly.” - - 

Pawnbrokers are not liable if goods are 
destroyed or stolen, provided they have taken 
reasonable care of them. 

Mr Quigg says: “All of our valuables are 
securely stored in vaults.” TheJNEA. states that . 


it “safeguards customers’ and members’ inter- 
ests with its Customer Protection Plan and 
Agreed Extra Value insurance schemes for 
pledged goods”. 

The NPA sees a bright future for its mem- 
bers. It says: “Pawnbrokers are now moving 
swiftly and very comfortably alongside high 
street lending institutions and are providing 
aservice^very similar to that offered by banks 
and building societies but one with which they 
cannot compete for speed and convenience.” 

The leaflet “Using a Pawnbroker - Just 
Another ’Way of Borrowing Money” is pro- 
duced by the Office of Fair Hading. - 


The National Pamibrokeis'Assodatiarv0171- 
242-1114 ... . : 


Each £1,000 you invest 


• • 


ives a minimum 


£1,300 back 


after 5 years 



No PEP beats 


H 


us on cost 


(most can t match our performance) 


- guaranteed 


*« - 


That's a guarantee of 130% of your original investment, with the potential for even 
more. Investments in a similar product 5 years ago currently give back !60%! 


-past PERFORMANCE is NOT tuCESSApu. » Gi."OE TO KITUK PERFORMANCE 


Wesleyan Assurance Society has 150 years of experience and assets in excess of £1.5 billion. 

If you have to cash in early, you will get at the very minimum, your original investment back after one year 
As the Wesleyan is a mutual company ail the profits are reinvested so the benefits 
go back to you. the investor 

If you want advice, we have advisers available to help. 

You can invest from £3,000 to £30,000 in a Guaranteed Growth Bond. 


The Index-Tracking PEP from legal & General offers PEP Investors unbeatable value for money. 
At just 0.5% pjL, you won't find a cheaper PEP anywhere rise. And there ate still no initial 
charges or withdrawal fees to pay. 

Reliable Performance that’s hard to beat 
The Index-Tradting PEP also outperforms most other PEPs. 

Wt do this b} f Mowing tbe FISE AlfSuit IndcxThis Index reflects 
tbe performance of the entire stockmadxt, so it removes tbe risk 
of being overexposed to slates which underperform and lessen 
yourretum. 

b bet. £6.000 invested in an bdex-Ttadnng PEP 4 years ago would 
now be worth £10333** compared to just £9,758 in die avenge 
WT Income & Growth Trust 

1 “"™^ The Index-Tracking PEP 

bekm Alternatively, you can contact us at 0800 1166 22 
http://wwwJegal-and-general.co.uk ™«i 
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ftnoe t/tro/e nfinmcv irttmh'r, TB6I9 


POST THE COUPON TO RECEIVE MORE INFORMATION. OR CALL FREE. 


MONDAY - FRIDAY 9AM - 5PM. 


0800 281472 


W \f 


WESLEYAN 

FINANCIAL SERVICES 
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Product name 

Variable .rate % 

Whafs oh offer on the flexible mortgage front 

Overpayment Monthly under- Lump-sum Payment hofiday 

payment withdrawal oer year 

Additional notes 

Abbey National 

Rexi-ireak 

7.04 

No 

No 

No 

Ate9mlhs l ix)to8«t 


via local branch 

Mortgage Direct 

Centrebank 

Personal Choice 

6.99 

Monthly, ff lump sum, Yes, maximum ofe 
min £500 balance - 6 

• ■ monflily 

instalments 

Min £500. Max 12 
cheques pa 

tes 

Bank of Scotland fee £250. 

Others no fee 

Clydesdale Bank 

Flexible Repayment Mtg 

6.49/6.99 and 
fixed rates 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Rate 6.49% if bank’s buildings 

nrei national BS INI) 

Mortgage Trust 

Early Payment Plus 

Any variable 
product 

Yes 

Yes within 
available reserve 

£50 within available 
reserve 


Available on self-certification, 
max 75% 

■womewans Direct 
- Flexible Reoavment 

6.45 

Monthly, if lump sum 
up to 20% pa 

Yes, set minimum 

No 

No 


& General Mortgage Servs 

Mortgage by Design 

6.24 

Monthly min £50. If 
lump sum min £500 

Yes within 
available reserve 

Yes within available 
reserve 

'fes 

Incentives - free valuation and 

Market Harborough Building $oc 
Mortgage by Design ■ 

6.99 

MonttfytfkjmpSLfn-lst Yes, fixed for up to 
4ve 10% of trance 2 years 

Min £500 

'ifes after 1st year 

3% of adv cash rebate. Free 
insurance offers. Pee £295 

Mortgage Express 

Choices 

• Any product 

.te.Mn£25 

Yes 

Yes within available 
reserve 

'fes 

If over 95%, overpayment facility 
only 

Stroud & Swindon Building Soc 
Rexible Mortgage 

6.99 

Yfes 

No 

Min £500, mac 6 with- 
drawals in 12 mth peiod 

No 

3% cf adv rebated <xer 1st 3 ye. tftntp 

Sun Banking Corp 

Reflex Mortage 

6.99 

Lumpsum- min £750. 
Max3fxa. 

No 

Mr £750,3 fevAih- 
dawabpa than £25 each 

No 

Fee £150 

Tipton & Coseley Building Society 
Lrfestyle 

6.24 

'ifes 

No 

Min fnOCa 4 w&tteAefe Mac6mfrs^rlstyr 
caefer3rrfrs 

Advance £50K-£250K 

!? rK ^ | re Bank t 6.99- Monthly feed fcrlyt If 

Rexible Payment Mortg^ kxnpsumnorren 

Source.* MoneyFacts. Figures compiled on 29 October 1996 

Yes, fixed for 1 
year 

No 

No 

Fee £150 (inc valuation) 


Lenders for your ups and downs 

Clifford German explains the attractions of flexible payment mortgages 


F ixed rate mortgage offers might start 
disappearing, to be replaced by a new 
and more expensive range as lenders 
run out of cash secured at summertime rates. 
But flexible mortgages seem certain to 
become more popular in future. 

Borrowing on flexible mortgages is usually 
at variable rates, which .will go up and down 
with the general level of interest rates in the 
economy. 

The real flexibility however comes from 
the ability to vary the amounts and/or the . 
timing of repayments independently of the 
current rates of interest As the table com- 
piled by data providers MoneyFacts shows^ 
around a dozen lenders offer various kinds 
of flexible mortgages. 

Borrowers whose earnings fluctuate from 
month to month - a category which includes 
contract workers as well as the outright self- 
employed - can pay what they can afford, and 
employees who get an annual bonus can use 
It to pay down debts instead of financing a 
seasonal spending spree. 

Women who need a career break to bring 
up children can also take advantage of a flex- 


they return to work. Anyone still worried 
about the risk of a rerun of the property 
slump plunging them into negative equity has 
- the automatic option of accelerating monthly 
payments in good times to build up a cush- 
ion of equity in case the bad times return. 

But h is important to choose the right 
lenders for your circumstances. Most - but 
not quite all - will allow overpayments: most 
also allow borrowers to reduce monthly 
payments for a while, as their financial cir- 
cumstances change," and some allow interest 
and/or capital repayment holidays, provided 
the initial loan has been reduced sufficiently 
to create some leeway. 

Some lenders, including Bank of Scotland, 
and the Market Harborough, Tipton & 
Coseley and Stroud & Swindon building soci- 
eties, also allow borrowers to use the mort- 
gage account as a kind of bank and draw 
cheques on the account to pay for home 
improvements, or indeed any other purpose. 
Most specify a minimum withdrawal of £500, 
but there are no restrictions on the use the 
money is put to, as long as the account has 
built up enough credit to cover the additional 


ibfe mortgage to reduce paymentoin-iine witfris borrowings^. • -- 

reduced earnings and catch up again when.-. ; Jibe increase itself is not eligible &r Miras 


even if it is within the £30,000 limit eligible 
• for tax relief. But the flexible mortgage is still 
a very cheap source of credit, well below the 
cost of a conventional personal loan, or even 
cash borrowed on gold cards or the new pre- 
mium current account planned by NatWest 
Bank. 

Flexible mortgages can be combined with 
an endowment policy, a pension or PEP, but 
repayment mortgages will automatically cre- 
ate the headroom needed to re-borrow 
money when required. With endowment, 
PEP or pension policies which only repay the 
loan as a lump sum at the very end of the 
term.'it is necessary to make overpayments 
first, to create the necessary headroom. 

The main drawback to flexible mortgages 
at present is the cost of the underfying loan. 
Clydesdale Bank offers some fixed-rate flex- 
ible mortgages, and First National BS and 
Mortgage Thisicombine flexible mortgages 
with up-front discounts, although they limit 
additional borrowing'to a bare £50. But the 
vast majority of flexible mortgages charge a 
standard variable rate, with no scope for dis- 
counted rates, and rely on the flexible repay- 
ment facility to keep borrowers loyal. ■ • 

. . Only, Stroud & Swindon, and; Upton & 


Coseley offer incentives, in the form of cash- 
backs rather than discounts, and these are 
repayable if borrowers do not stay for a set 
minimum time after they have taken the 
incentive. 


OFirstMortgage, one of the mortgage by 
phone traders, has opened what it calls the 
first “mortgage supermarket", offering its 
own mortgages plus the products of 15 other 
lenders on its panel. It Is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for a single lender to be com- 
petitive across the whole range of mortgage 
options, says chief executive Nick Deutsch. 

The range is also targeted at busy bor- 
rowers who do not want to shop around and 
will be attracted by a wide choice from a sin- 
gle source. Regulated insurance products are 
not supplied so an offer can be made in 15- 
20 minutes, against the 90-120 minutes a full 
fact-find may take. 

Current offers include fixed rates from 
1 .95 per cent for a year. 4.35 per cent for two 
years, 6.45 per cent for three years and 7.24 
per cent for five years. Variable rates range 
from 5.95 per cent with discounts of 3.99 per 
cent for a year up to 132 percent for five 
years. 



Newcastle Bonding Society is 
launching a fixed rate mort- 
gage at 6.49 per cent betw een 
now and 2000. Buildings or 
contents or accident .sickness 
and unemployment insurance 
must be taken with the soci- 
ety. Fees arc £50 up-front 
plus £245 on completion and 
there is a 5 per cent penalty 
for redemption before Janu- 
ary 2005. 

Nationwide Building Soci- 
ety is offering a range of new 
mortgage rates, including a 
one year discount of 3.9 per 
cent on the current variable 
rate of 6.49 per cent for bor- 
rower with a 25 per cent 
deposit, and a 2.9 per cent 
discount for deposits of less 
than 15 per cent. Discounts 
are also available over two 
and three years, as well as 
fixed rates of 5.75 per cent 
for two years, 6.99 per cent 
for three years and S.15 per 
cent for five. 

Another committed 
mutual. Coventry Building 
Society, is launching a new 
range of discount, cashback 
and fixed rate mortgages. 
They include a 2.04 per cent 
discount for a year on the 
standard variable rate, cur- 
rently 6.99 per cent, plus a 3 
per cent cashback, but there 
are penalties of 12 months' 
interest during the first three 
years and six months' for the 
next two. Discounts of 1.75 
per cent until May 2000 and 
0.75 per cent for five years 
are available. Fixed rates 
include 4.9 per cent until 
January 1999 with a six 
month penally for redemp- 
tion before 2002. 

General Accident has 
reduced premiums on its 
level term assurance policies. 
which pay a fixed sum if 
policyholders die within a set 
period, by between 7 per 
cent and 16 per cent. A pol- 
icy for a male non-smoker 
aged 34 paying £100,000 on 
death within 10 years now 
costs £12.70 a month at 35, 
slightly more than the equiv- 
alent from Virgin Direct but 
at older ages General Acci- 
dent claims to undercut both 
Virgin and M&S as well as 
conventional competitors. 

Stockbroker City Deal 
Services is offering private" ' 


investors two free sale deals 
of any amount, plus all dealt 
over £1,000 free if investors 
reinvest in a Birmingham 
Midshires stock market 
growth account, which guar- 
antees any growth in the 
FTSE HKl index over five 
years in foil and a minimum 
guaranteed return of iU per 
cent if the index fulls or 
underperforms over the 
period. The minimum invest- 
ment is £2.500 and (he offer 
Is targeted at utility share- 
holders worried about wind- 
fall taxes. 

Market Hsurborongh 
Building Society is offering 

6.5 per cent gross on a new 
one year fixed rate bond with 
a minimum investment of 
£I.0IN1 but a 90 day pcnaltv i*. 
charged for withdrawals. 

Abbe)' Life offers u new 
stand-alone pension product 
providing £150.000 cover at 
60 to a 35-yeur-old non- 
smoking male for £2S.3l a 
month before tax relief. Call 
01202-401679 or an indepen- 
dent financial adviser. 

NatWest Bank is launch- 
ing a new term assurance 
plan offering three levels of 
cover, from £5u.000 to 
£100.000 over 10. 15 or 20 
years. Premiums start at 
£4.75 a month at 18. Call 
0800-255200 for details. 

Fund manager NP1 is 
launching a Latin American 
unit trust concentrating on 
major companies in the four 
main markets. The initial 
charge is 5.5 per cent, plus 

1.5 per cent a year manage- 
ment. but sums as small as 
£500 are acceptable. 

ShareLink has announced 
an Accumulator Plus PEP, 
with a guaranteed growth of 
20 per cent, plus any rise in 
the FTSE index. There are 
no charges, and amounts 
between £1,000 and £9.UOO 
can be invested. Cali 0121- 
236-4848 for details. 

Johnson Fry has launched 
the third issue of its Income 
Safeguard Bond, offering a 
fixed return of 8 per cent a 
year free of basic rale tax, or 
a compounded return of 55 
per cent after five and a half 
years, guaranteed even if stock 
markets fall 20 per cent Min- 
mum investment' is £5,000. 


Who said that what goes up must come down? 
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The GA Guaranteed Growth Bond Plus 


Now's just the right time of year to explode one of the 
great myths of investment — that you can't combine a 
guaranteed return with a potentially exceptional one... 

The GA Guaranteed Growth Bond Plus is an 
investment which can only go one way. UP - provided it is 
held until maturity, invest NOW and at t he end of your 
Bond's six year term you will be GUARANTEED to receive 

a return of 130* of your initial investment sa at this date, 

there's absolutely no risk to your capital. 


LIMITED OFFER ACT NOW 

Investments must be placed by 13/12/96 - 
so request your FREE 

INFORMATION PACK today! 


ll^Your capital is completely secure if you 
keep it for the full 6 year term 

Guaranteed minimum growth of 30% 

Skf Potential to achieve a growth of 50% 

You can invest as little as £2^00 

||^f Investment term is just 6 years 

Jkjjf Backed by the experience and expertise 


of General Accident 


EXCITING RETURNS 


PLUS 4r** £$SE W» Index i orote ^ 



w® soar uptb ^ «ecap«fo*id 150% ofyour 

Jnltiri nwariatteik. ;> '•'* \V : '. _• r --- 

‘ The FT-SE W 5 i PffSif 
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Request your FREE 
Information Pack now 


CALL FREE ON 

0500 100 200 

LINES OPEN 24 HOURS 



YES 


Tint — send ma my FREE Information htkwjth 
fuS detaft on bo# I can earn a GUARANTEED 
ndnknwn growth of 30* on rrtf bimstmora. 


TfTUi MWMRSflilSSMS 


INITIALS 


[9S9HA 


SURNAME 


ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 


TO- NO. 


, 3 r>.c 


-cd lcves';:r c-'i's jjejartr. 

a .. , .. _ .j- ( cpc£pQ$“ YOS 50, 


DATE OF BIRTH 


cw»»aiBcnaKh»i General Accident 

2inaErkHitrtlOI IHafcswrtly 
hMm aditfwfco* • *■" 


reeled* ntorMkn.il 





£*.000-, 


aiooo-J 


£2*00 H 


£ 1 , 000 - 


Jupfter 


£3,248 


£2.778 



KEY - invested. ■■ 10 years 5 years 

*S>Bgane»~u»Mfewr»a»n»pwnnpTOW»-*»ege w rfpwfafTn«ae» oBvtobtd. ntt tooto rmwmtmt as at 1. 1096 


leads the field in 
long-term performance 


As a unit trust or pep Jupiter comes out top 
investor, you’re looting over the last 10 years 
above all for consistent long* Jup lTER has been the most 
term performance. And, as unit^^r ^ Jg ^ 1 P^ 1 Gaining 


you can see. you need look ^ 




no further than Jupiter. froia Investment 

Jupiter-S mil trusts three, 

have, on average, hand- years ~ 

i “WWAi« W 
My 1996 


somefy outperformed these 
of the other major groups 
listed over every annual period from one 
to ten years.* 


J u p 



Furthermore. Jupiter has 
beaten every other unit trust 
management group in four years 
out of the last ten and has been 
in the top three for nine out of 
ten years - a consistency of 
performance unmatched by any 
other group." 

TUlk to your financial adviser, 
call us free now, or return the 
coupon for details on our range of 
unit trusts and/or the Jupiter PER 


TER 


A mjwibf d C umm t aiA group 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL FREE ON 0500 0500 97 


"Store*.- bmaOnenz ImSgonea « at f. f&W 


To: tavaaor Support. Jupiter Unix Trust Managers Ltd. Knights bridge House, 197 Knights bndge. London SW7 1RB. 
Please sand me further information on: Jupiter Unit Trusts □ Tha JupHar PEP □ 


Print Name {Mr/Mr*/ Ms).. 


-Address 


,._.fosi Coda .... 


„ ■ m . ... ■ Ml. mkND2 1 1 


You should imntar dot iha value of an investment and the income from ncan go down as wefl as uo. it may be effected by ba change rate v stations. /uu may not gat 


back tha amount invested. Current tax levels and reliefs may Change and ihair value win depend on your imJuidual circumstances. PM performance Is not necessarily a guide 
to future pwfenrnnce. Up n 100 % of the annual management fee is to be taken &om capctal of Income Trust and High Income fund. Tha may nceonhflgly restrict capital 
growth. Copies of the hslf-veariy and annual reports may be oMamed from Jupiter Unit Trust Managers Ltd. Knighttoridga House. 107 Kroghtsbmlge, London SVV7 1R3. 
Stoma pardculm may also be totained from diet edrfr aa e. Jupnar Unit Trua Managers Ltd is regUbud by PffiO and the Personal Investment Authority. Member of AUT1F 
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Make sure 
it doesn’t go 
for a song 


John Andrew on how to 
value an antique and sell it 


S tories of lucky purchases at car 
boot sales make good reading, pro- 
viding you are not the person who 
sold the item in the first place. U is often 
forgotten that for every antique pur- 
chased for a song and then sold for a for- 
tune. there is at least one loser. If you are 
thinking of selling an antique, make sure 
you do not lose out. 

Before selling anything, it is essential 
to have some idea of its value. Active col- 
lectors. of course, do have the advantage. 
However, those who have not been fol- 
lowing the market for some time will be 
completely out of touch with prices. 
Books such as Miller's. Antique Price Guide 
can be of assistance, but they can some- 
times be misleading. Although the picture 
of the object in the book may appear to 
be the some as your piece, there could be 
subtle differences. 

However, there is an easy way of find- 
ing out what your antiques are worth and 
it's free. The larger auction houses all give 
on-the-spot advice and valuations. Sim- 
ply go to their front counter and you will 
be given helpful advice from a specialist 
without any obligation to consign the 
piece to auction. Valuation days are also 
held periodically out of town. Details will 
be announced in your local press. 


If you cannot get to a saleroom, send 
a photograph of the piece, together with 
a description. Include measurements and 
a sketch of any marks. 

If you know its history, also include 
details. As well as identifying the object, 
an opinion will also be given as to the 
price it is likely to realise at auction. 

Auction houses and dealers will also 
value items for insurance and probate. A 
fee in the region of 1 per cent, plus any 
out-of-pocket expenses such as travel 
costs, is generally charged for this service. 
Should you not know a reliable local 
antique dealer, contact the British Asso- 
ciation of Antique Dealers fBada) or the 
London Association of Provincial 
Antique Dealers (La pa da) and request a 
list of their members. Both organisations 
have very high standards. 

Lapada, which has more than 700 
members, will advise you of the dealers 
in your area who specialise in particular 
subjects. The organisation categorises its 
members' interests into 250 specialist clas- 
sifications and matches an inquirer's 
needs to what its membership can offer. 

Having established what a particular 
piece is worth, you then have to decide 
the way in which you are going to turn 
your object into cash. If you know col- 



CtocKing up a good price: Once you have a valuation, the best strategy is to offer the piece to a dealer or to sell at auction Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 


lectors who may be interested, you could 
always tiy a private sale. It is also possi- 
ble to advertise in magazines or newspa- 
pers, but such a route does present a 
potential security risk. 

The better course is to offer the piece 
to a dealer, or to sell at auction. While 
there are some dealers who will buy any- 
thing, if you have something desirable it 
is best to offer it to a specialist. Selling 
direct to the trade does mean that you will 
receive a specific sum instantly. 

However, there could always be the 
nagging fee ling that a better sum could 
have been obtained Human nature is 
such that certain individuals are never 
happy with the price they obtain far any- 
thing. For this reason, some dealers will 
only buy from the public if the sellers 
name their price. 

Should you not need the money imme- 
diately, you can always ask a reputable 
dealer to sell the item for you on com- 
mission. The sum you receive will nor- 


mally be better than for an outright sale, 
though of course, the length of time h will 
take to sell the piece wQl be unknown. 
Typically dealers charge around 10 to 20 
per cent for this service. Naturally you 
should agree the minimum sum which you 
are prepared to accept and obtain writ- 
ten evidence of your arrangement. 

The final method of selling is at auc- 
tion. Part of the auctioneer's skill lies in 
putting an object into a sale which will 
give you the best possible price. Even at 
the laiger auction houses, which hold reg- 
ular specialist sales, the period between 
consigning the item and the actual sale 
can be eight weeks or more. There will 
also be a further wait of up to four weeks 
before you receive the proceeds. 

Normally when you put an item in a 
sale, the auctioneer will agree a reserve 
with you. This is a sum below which the 
item will not be sold Should it not sell, 
you will not be charged commission. Of 
course, you can stipulate a higher reserve. 


A little 

more time 

a lot 

more return 


The Bristol & West 

Year Plus Deposit 
Bond 


6.50 


0 / 

/O 


GROSS PA 

FIXED RATE 


(Issue A ) 



It’s about time 


The Year Plus Deposit Bond Is a deposit aaotmt and will not qualify far 
any distribution under the proposed transfer of the Society's business 
to Bank of Ireland Group- Ifyou are an existing Investing member, before 
withdrawing o» transferring funds from an existing Share class of account, 
please refer to the ‘Answers to your Questions" leaflet which you have 
been sent Id relation to the proposed transfer to Bank of Ireland Group. 
Alternatively you may telephone the membership information line 
on 0800 886633. 


If you’re thinking of investing £5,000 or more you couldn’t pick a better time than now. 

The Bristol & West is offering a Year Plus Deposit Bond that matures on March 1st 1998 
at a stunning 6.50% gross p.a. But the offer is limited to a strictly first come, first served basis. 
By investing your money for a few months more, the interest rate you receive is better than you 
would expect on a one year bond. 

Compare us with the competition. 
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Bristol & West Year Plus Deposit Bono 

■MwiXWml 

6.50% 

6.50% 

6.50% 

6.50% 

Abbey National l Year Fixed Option Bond 

5.30% 

5.50% 

5.90% 

6.00% 

Halifax 1 year Guaranteed Reserve 

5.65% 

6.00% 

6.00% 

6.00% 

Barclays l Year Fixed Rate Savings 

5.75% 

5.75% 

5.75% 

5.75% 

Lloyds 1 Year High Income Deposit Bond 

5.70% 

. 5.70% 

5.70% 

5.70% 

MIDLAND 1 YEAR HIGH INTEREST 0EPOSIT Bond 

5.75% 

5.75% 

5.75% 

5.75% 


To be sure you don’t miss out, call in at your local branch, phone free on 0800 20 21 21 
! for details, or complete the coupon now and enclose it with your cheque. 


BRISTOL 
b W E S T 


BRISTOL Cr WEST BUILDING SOCIETY 

niiawnin olaiiwHI da not lake acuant of drdtnlsns of Momrmi.li you racenvyoia liana w«tlioatd«dsaJafi of tax you should Mind 

Rfrenw farm R85 which n available in a the Socw/f brswhc*. Intern mn tbown a wl aif mvely Bwuauw. wes mown hue bun me rate of Incora# ox 

ol JO*- Mwy n im&Mix paid mt II ptuedtt) vn auartam wk the Turov aw CdWiIUkbMM auoan. MmenwabO uphaHmm flw V*b Ptai Deposit Bond 
ate not Mnwiirt Bmtm a. WMI Bonding Sac it ly 11 > m»mb« of rt* Building Saddle* AswcfatU ad of Uw Duridmg Soctetief Onbudsmm Scheme, and MfnafBel to 
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To open yo«r account by pest 
please complete this coupon and endosa It with 
your personal* cheque made payable to: 
"Bristol & West Budding Society” 
followed by your nam«(s) and crossed . 
"account payee" and confirmation of identity 
in the form of a current Council Tax demand or an 
original bank statement or otHIty bill 
(which Is less than three months old end confirms 
your address), which we will return to yon. 
Pliasi non: 

Tbn will earn tot west how the day foUowfag racaipt of yarn 
dumBn ew r oM i wndywn aoBwtat ap p fl ra U ao form 
■f w ncfcno ii Udito nyii cheque. wMdu— tfcecon p to a od 
»ad ratamed before your account caa b« accepted. 

f~| l/we would like ro open a Tfcnr Plus Deposit Bond 
(fosue 4} and enclose a cheque for 

E 

[minimum balance £5.000). 

I/we would like my/our interest paid; 
monthly. □ On' maturity. Q 
PI Please send we more information on the Yfcar Plus 
Deposit Bond (Issue 4). 
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However, if you do this and the lot does 
not find a buyer, you will have to pay a 
commission based on your reserve price. 

Naturally, the price at which the object 
sells depends on the.bidding on the day. 
It is not unknown for two equally deter- 
mined potential buyers to battle for pos- 
session, seemingly at any price. Equally, 
a very desirable object can attract little 
interest You could be extremely pleased 
or a little disappointed with the outcome. 

Auction hoises chaige both vendors and 
buyers Sellers are typically charged a com- 
mission of 15 per cent (plus VAT). Some 
auction houses have a minimum charge. 
Additionally, there is an insurance chaige, 
normally 1 per cent of the hammer price. 
If the item is illustrated in the catalogue, 
there will normally be a photographic fee. 

Whatever course you decide to‘ follow 
when selling antiques, it is important that 
you feel comfortable. This is my experi- 
ence of consigning an object to auction. 
The gentleman at the first saleroom 


remarked: “A charming piece. It’s likely 
to realise £400.” His colleague was not as 
enthusiastic so I moved on. At the second, 
an arrogant individual dismissed it with: 
“Only worth £150.’' I disagreed. The spe- 
cialist at the third described it as '‘exquis- 
ite”. We agreed on a reserve of £500 and 
it sold for £600. 

Contact addresses: 

BADA, 20 Rutland Gate London SW7. 
Tel: 0171-589-4128 

LAPADA . Suite 214. 535 Kings Road. Lon- 
don SW10. Tel: 0171-823-3511 
Bonhams, Montpelier Street. London SW7. 
Tel: 0181-584-9161 

Christie’s, 8 King Street, London SW1- Tel 
0171-839-9060 

Christie's South Kensington, 85 Old Bramp- 
ton Road, London SW7. Tel 01 71-581-761 1 
Phillips, 101 New Bond Street, London 
Wl. Tel 0171-629-6602 
Sotheby's, 34-35 New Bond Street, London 
WL Tel 0171-493-8080 


Unit trusts need 



Tony Lyons seeks the best advice 


W hen looking at 
unit-linked 
investments, 
one of the biggest prob- 
lems in dealing with a 
financial adviser is that 
they never give advice 
an investor really wants 
-the best fond to invest 
in for the coming year. • 
In these days of ever 
stricter regulation of 
financial services, no 
advisers will stick their 
neck out with their rec- 
ommendations. More 
often than not, having 
found out whether the 
investor is a) interested 
in capital growth or 
income; and b) whether 
he or she is cautious or 
wants to take above 
average risks, they will 
play safe and end up 
recommending a man- 
aged fund, or perhaps a 
large equity fond. 

Most companies 
offering unit-linked 
investment policies, 
however, offer a whole 
stable of funds. 

Once an investor has 
purchased a policy with 
any management group, 
they are usually allowed 
to switch their invest- 
ments within the group. 
Typically, the first switch 
in any year is free and . 
additional . cost 


between £15 and £25 
each. But few seem to 
take advantage of this 
facility, preferring to 
leave their investment 
where it is. 

This inertia explains 
why the managed and 
general equity funds are 
much laiger than the 
specialist funds within 
any management group. 

Yet in any particular 
year it is normally one 
of these smaller spe- 
cialist funds that puts in 
the best performance in 
the groups. Over the 
past few years, we have 
seen high technology. 
Far Eastern and US 
funds dominate the top 
performance lists at var- 
ious times. But few 
investors have switched 
holdings into these at 
the appropriate tune. 

Now a new company 
is offering advice on 
which fund within an 
investment manage- 
ment stable is likely to 
be the top performer in 
the near future. Trend 
Track, based in Hud- 
dersfield, uses the mov- 
ing average unit price to 
spot when one particu- 
lar fund in any invest- 
ment group is about to 
start outperforming the 
- others. It sells its service 


to independent finan- 
cial advisers. The client 
is charged £100 a year 
for the advice on when 
to switch funds. 

Trend Track has plot- 
ted the performance of 
funds in the largest 
groups and shown up a 
significant outperfor- 
mance. Managing direc- 
tor Ken Hanning gives 
as an example a 45-year- 
old with a £10,000 fond 
already invested in Scot- 
tish Equitable’s Man- 
aged Fund and who 
contributes £100 a 
month. 

Over five years, this 
would have grown by 
just over 50 per cent. 
Using Trend track and 
making a number of 
switches, especially into 
Scottish Equitable's 
Pacific, US. Fixed Inter- 
est and Property funds, 
would have grown the 
investment by 136 per 
cent. This was better 
even than being in the 
company’s best per- 
forming fund for the 
whole five years. 

“Advisers have used 
past performance, which 
is ancient history,” says 
Ken Hanning. ‘We use 
30-week moving aver- 
ages of unit prices 
updated every week" 



SELLING YOUR ENDOWMENT! 

FOR BIGGER MONEY 

CAUSECNOW 

0181 207 1666 

SEC, Britan!^ biguCtiiqftf of endowments wfllpqr you 

much mare than the sunendqrnhtt. OPp 

Phone ow helpfcJ staff new for that extra cash and ~ ^ ^ 

peace ofnind. Your ptikjr mac be at least B yean old and — 
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A few home truths 

With the housing market on the rise, Michael Goodman 
combs the property sector for the best bets in shares 


S uddenly, housing is back, 
in fashion. Pundits. are 
gazumping each other 
wid* forecasts of a recovery in 
prices and activily. Asi least 13 
million homes will change 
hands this year, and if the 
number of sufferers from so 
called '^negative equity" con- 
tinues to plummet even more 
homeowners will move in 
1997. 

Estate agents are early ben- 
eficiaries of this improve- 
ment. Any rise in the number 
of moves coupled with even 
modest price rises rapidly’ 
feeds into their commission 
income. In technical jargon, 
the business is “highly 
geared”. 

It’s not before time. The 
business has been d ecim ated 
since the Eighties boom. The 
main corporate players who 
rushed in to gain high street 
outlets for mortgages and 
insurance have either retired 
hurt or suffered heavy losses. 
The top eight survivin g cor- ‘ 
po rates, most of which are 
Owned by banks Or insirranre 
companies, reported 1995 
losses totalling £77m, against 
£42m in 1994. Poor sales after 
a promising spring, plus a 
fee-cutting war, made 1995 a 
difficult year. Hambro Coun- 
trywide, the only one of the 
top eight to be publicly 
quoted in its own right, saw its 
share price slither to the 30p 
range last winter. Since the 
spring it has bounced back 
spectacularly to a high of 95p 
after turning in good half-year 
results. 

it made £105m against a 
£5.8m loss in the first half of 
1995, and a £3.9m loss for the 
full year, when the group's 
estate agency business made 
a £ 22 m loss, was partly offset 
by profits from life insurance 
and financial services. 

Much of the estate agency 
loss was due to a one-off fac- 
tor, the loss-making former 
Nationwide estate agents, 
unloaded by the building soci- 
ety in autumn 1994. Nation- 
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Bouncing bade Bairstow Eves, part of Hambro CountiyvmJe Photograph: Philip Meech 


wide suffered a bad case of 
negative equity, as it let them 
go for a mere pound. The 
deal was not quite what it 
seemed however as Nation- 
wide also received a 3.4 per 
cent stake in Hambro Coun- 
trywide and a further £7m for 
the profitable surveying side 
of the business. . 

The combined businesses 
are now the largest high 
street estate agency chain in 
the country. More than 700 
outlets trade under separate 
local names such as Mann 
and Co, Bairstow Eves, 
Dixons and Spencers, as that 
seems to be what homebuy- 
ers prefer. 

When Hambro. Country- 
wide was first floated in the 
i mid-3980SJeState^agency was : 


all the rage and it made prof- 
its from this business alone. 
The board was shrewd 
enough to pay for acquisitions 
With shares rather than cash 
and to set up its own life 
insurance business as the 
housing bubble burst 
Hambros Bank holds 52 
per cent of Hambro Coun- 
trywide equity and had earlier 
backed the legendary Sir 


the future. In' September 
1995, Hambro Assured Life, 
as the life office is now called, 
bought out Premium Life. 
Reorganisation of the former 
Premium Life threw up a 
one-off £2 addition to the 
1995 profit and loss account 
while life business profits rose 
fivefold to £165m. In terms of 
policies in force, the group’s 
life business is probably worth 


Mark Weinberg to build up over£100m, roughly a third of 
Abbey Life and Hambro Life the group's capitalisation. 


in the Seventies. The other Befon 
big shareholder is insurance took off 
group Guardian which holds at UBS t 
about 20 per cent. ■ . . Hambro 

Life assurance profits return I 
helped offset the mounting thanks K 
estate agency losses during ance pr 
the past five years and they agency 
wiH hC'shore in evidence 


Before the housing market 
took off this summer, analysts 
at UBS bad alreadyprediaed 
Hambro Countrywide would 
return to profit this, year 
thanks to increased life assur- 
ance profit and an estate 
agency loss trimmed to 
TIOArir Bfesri bigger insur- 
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ance profits and further £71n 
cut in the estate agency loss 
should mean double-figure 
group profits for 1997. 

Improved results from 
Hambro Countrywide will 
help profits of ’its parent 
Hambros Bank recover, pre- 
dicted UBS. From a low point 
of £14m this year. Hambros 
Bank should make £50m pre- 
tax in 1997. 

Two other stocks in the 
property sector, Savills and 
John D Wood, have already 
benefited from the improve- 
ment in the bousing market. 
Unlike Hambro Countrywide 
both specialise in the middle 
to upper sector of the market, 
when: prices began to recover 
two years ago. Both returned 
to profits 18 months ago and 
their full-year figures pub- 
lished in July showed the 
improvement accelerating. 

For SavilK the fuD year was 
18 per cent ahead at £4.1m 
while John D Wood was 45 
per cent ahead at £729,000. 
Shares in both companies 
have doubled in the last 12 
months. John D Wood to 75p 
and Savills to 87p. John D 
Wood is currently capitalised 
at £6m and Savills at about 
£33m. compared with £335m 
for Hambro Countrywide. 
Shares in John D Wood 
should be more marketable in 
future as the company is seek- 
ing a full listing. Both merit 
consideration for their above 
average dividend yield and 
continued progress in their 
core markets. 

In spite of the strong recov- 
ery this year none of the trio's 
share prices are anywhere 
near the late-Eighties levels 
before the bubble burst. In 
1988 Hambro Countrywide 
topped 15 Op while the other 
two peaked above lOOp. All 
three have shown surges in 
the past only to fall away as 
the housing market failed to 
meet forecasts. 

If this time the improve- 
ment is “for real” then these 
shares are still worth buying. 
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LIMITED MORTGAGE OFFER 


3.19% DISCOUNT 

for l wo whole years 

3 0 AO/ (currcnt 

/O applied rate) 

3.9% APR (variable) 

(max 85% LTV; minimum rate payable 
of 3.55% for the first two vears of the mortgage) 


Our exceptional discount rate mortgage offer 
means you could make big saving? on your 
mortgage over the next two years. The 
remarkable 3.19% discount could save you 
£124.10* a month compared to our current 
standard basic variable rate. And there’s no 
arrangement fee to pay. 


This is just one of the many superb Choices 
mortgage deals currently available from 
the Coventry. 

So whether you're a first-lime buyer, moving 
hofise, or just looking for a better mongage 
deal, talk to us now for all the facts. 


To find out more, contact your nearest branch. 
Or call us FREE on 0800 126 125. 
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LINES ARE OPEN: MON - SUN 8am - 9pm. 
PLEASE QUOTE CODE El IN021 1 
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The winning strategy 
is: do nothing 


A disciplined approach, so 
the professkmak always 
tell us. is the key to suc- 
cess io investment. Now, 
thanks to James O’Shangh- 
nessy, an American invest- 
ment adviser, we have * splen- 
did new example to show how 

successful a simple method, 
consistently applied, can be. 
His research into stock selec- 
tion methods has unearthed 
the activities - perhaps 
oon-aettvities would be a bet- 
ter word - of the Lexington 
Corporate Leaders Trust 
This trust was first set up in 
1935. Its objective was to hold 
30 shares. The only invest- 
ment criterion was that they 
should be leaders in their 
industries at the time. The 
number of shares the trust 
bought was exactly the same 
for each company, regardless 
of the price. And just to make 
the job of running the portfo- 
lio even easier, the trus t ees 
were forbidden to change the 
shares to account for the fluc- 
tuating fortunes of the com- 
panies they originally selected. 

You could not. in other 
words, find an investment 
method that was any simpler 
or - seemingly - less ratio naL 
Many investors, we know, tend 
to overtrade, but leaving a 
portfolio completely imm une 
to anything that happens in the 
outside world seems to be tak- 
ing the principle of passive 
investing too far. 

Yet guess what? Over the 
last 20 years, this do-nothing 
portfolio, which now holds 
only 23 shares, has consis- 
tently outperformed the mam 
US market index, the S&P 
500. And what is more, the 
trust has beaten ail but 15 per 
cent of conventionally man- 
aged funds in the US. 

Luck or judgment? Mr 
O’Shaughnessy has no doubts. 
His conclusion reinforces the 
view that most active invest- 
ment strategies simply do not 
deliver what they promise. No 
fewer than 80 per cent of 
mutual funds (the US equiva- 
lent of our unit trusts) fail to 
beat the market index over any 
reasonable time frame, 
vjt is-oo surprise, in the dr- 


Jonathan Davis 


cumstances, that indexing - 
buying a fund whose objective 
is simply to match the overall 
movement of the stock market 
- is becoming increasingly 
popular, especially with insti- 
tutional investors. In the 
United States, the amount of 
money managed this way grew 
from $ 10 bn in 1980 to S250bn 
a decade later. (You may have 
seen that BZW. the UK invest- 
ment bank, which is the mar- 
ket leader in the field, says in 
future it will do no active fund 
management at all.) 

What makes Mr O'Shaugh- 
nessy's conclusion important is 
the wealth of data that lies 
behind it. He is the first 
researcher to have been given 
access to Standard & Poor’s 
entire database of stock mar- 
ket prices stretching back 43 
years. The power of modem 
computing means he has been 
able to crunch these numbers 
to find out, in a systematic way. 
which kind of shares - and 
which type of slock selection 
methods - have done best 
over that period. 

For those who like numbers, 
the result is a statistical treat. 
There is not space to do justice 
to all Mr O'Shaughncssy's 
findings, but here are just a 
few, to give a flavour 

• The surest and most consis- 
tent way to lose money over 
time is to buy the most popu- 
lar shares in the market - ie 
those with the highest p/e 
ratios, or lowest dividend yield, 
and so on. High p/e ratios are 
particularly dangerous. The 
stocks with the highest p/e 
ratios underperform the mar- 
ket nearly 90 per cent of the 
time. 

• The value indicator that 


works best oier time is the 
price to sales ratio. (This, iron- 
ically, is one indicator which is 
rarely used on this side of the 
Atlantic by stock market uru- 
lysls). Shares selected on the 
oasis that they have the lowest 
price to sales ratio eonsis tenth 
outperform the market. 

• Generally speaking, picking 
shares on a “\ alue** basis is Ivi ■ 
ler than hunting lor “growth" 
shares, but the best strategic* 
combine the best of both 
methods. Relative strength 
(how shares have performed 
relative to ihe market in the 
most recenl past) is an impor- 
tant component of ncadv alt 
the most successful strategic* 
over lime. 

• Of scores of different strate- 
gies studied, a mixed strategy . 
half in large stocks with high 
dividend yields and the other 
half in smaller companies with 
persistent earnings gains, low 
price to sales ratios and good 
relative strength prm ided the 
best and most consistent 
returns after adjusting for 
risk. 

But ns with ihe Lexington 
Corporate Leaders trust." it is 
the implications that are most 
important. Not for nothing 
have fund managers and 
stockbrokers been awaiting 
his results with some trepida- 
tion. The findings arc a pretty 
devastating indictment of 
active fund management tech- 
niques that underlie the indus- 
try’s central marketing 
proposition. 

But of course, as with so 
many things, investors only 
get what they them selves ulti- 
mately want. Mr O'Shuugh- 
nessy’s conclusion on (he fal- 
libility of the individual 
investor is also severe, but 
equally incontrovertible. 

“Successful investing runs 
contrary to human nature" he 
concludes. “We make the sim- 
ple complex, follow the crowd, 
fail in love with the store. lei 
the emotions dictate decisions, 
buy and sell on tips and 
hunches, and approach each 
investment decision on a 
case-by-case basis, with no 
underlying consistency or 
strategy." 
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If you have a lump sum of £3,000 or 
more to invest consider the benefits 
of our Equity Linked Deposit Account. 

As you would expect from a fixed rate account if 
provides you with total security and a competitive . Please call free, for an information pack on 

level of return which is guaranteed whatever happens -g . ^ « 

to interest rates in general. But, more importantly, it ■■ jZbIBO EK1IIIA A 

also offers you the potential for a much, much Irlr Vw ■ ■ 

higher level of growth. or return the coupon bebw to our freepost tskfress. 

This is because the interest rate paid by our 

Equity Linked Deposit Account follows * or tracks - 
the FT-SE 1 00 stock market index. So without 
having to actually invest in stocks and shares (in g jj j [ 5 i n G S O C i E T y 
other words without the risks or costs associated Registered Tn i h 1 1 \ x » 

with Jtock market investment) you can enjoy the firs * N< fr, d *^ din 9 f willi ™^ Hous °' 

11 17 Ashley Avenue, Epsom, Surrey, KT18 5 AS 

same type of reward. MB Hi mm mmm mm mm wmi mm mm H| 

In fact, if you leave your investment untouched " 

for the agreed term of 5/: years, you could earn | ■ 

to 1 00% ireose complete and return to our freepost address 

Another benefit of leaving your investment * ^ I 

untouched for the agreed term is that we guarantee | §H 22 E£ | 

you will earn a minimum of 30% gross interest ■ Addre» ■ 

(CAR 4.89%). ■ ■ 

The account is only available direct by post and | | 

is operated by First National Building Society, one of | Pesteo<Je | 

the lonqest established building societies in Ireland or ■ “ 

a . m Wfcpho nt No. ■ 

the UK (founded in 1 861) with assets under I ; - TflOP? i I 

1 ' 1 FIRST NATIONAL BUtLOING SOCIETY 1 TAOOZ 1 1 

management in excess ot £3.9 billion. ^reepost sea 0652 epsom, surrey ktis sbb 

' Hrrt National Building Society Is a signatory to tb* Banking Code of Practice and Is also a member of the UK Banking Ombudsmen Scheme 


Registered In Ireivn'D 
firs! National Building Society, Sir William Allans House. 
Ashley Avenue, Epsom, Surrey, KT18 5 AS 


, 


FREE INFORMATION PACK 


Please complete and return to our freepost address 

Mi/Mis/Mni/Mi Imtidls) 


Postcode 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 
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Telephone 

% Rate and 

Max 

Fee Incentive 

Redemption 

mostcages ‘ ~ ; 

run rates 

period 

adv% 

j ^ ^ ^ 

penaSy 




Scarborough BS 08QQ 590547 

020 tori year 

85 

0.75% - 

1st 5 yt*7II4%cf sum repaid 

Newcastle BS 01912442468 

6.49101/1/DO 

95 

EZ95 - 

lb 1/1/03:5% of advace 

Northern Rock BS 0800 591500 
tenable rates 

724 to 1/1/02 

95 

£295 — 

1st 6 yrs: 5% of sum repaid- 

Scartmrougti BS 0800590547 

0.65% fori year 

90 

— — 

1st 5 yrs:6.33% of sum repaid 

PTmopafity BS 01222 344188 

3.50% to 1/11/98 

75 

— — 

To 30/10/DI: discount recfmd 

Northern tort BS 0800 591500 

434% to 1/1/00 

95 

Rrtund vabifee 

1st 7 yrsr 5% of sum repaid 

First time buyers fixed rates 
Alliance & Lac BS via local branch 

2.10 to 1/10/97 

95 

0.5% — 

To 1/10/Dl: 6 nrihs intorst 

Northern Rock BS 0800-591500 

4.49 to 1/1/99 

95 

£295 

1st 6 yrs: 5% of sum repaid 

Cbetteflham&Glou 0800 272131 
First time buyers variable rates 

725 for 5 years 

95 

£495 Free valuation 

1st 6 yrs: 6 rntfts fnt 

PrinopaSty BS 01222344188 

1.00 to 1/1 1/97 

90 

— — 

To 31/1Q/D2: discount reefand 

Greenwich BS 0181 8588212 

3.49% for 2 years 

95 

£250 — 

1st 5 yrs: discount recismed 

Northern tort BS 0800591500 

PQ?$(iiWUjMNS / : 

5.24% to 1/1/02 

95 

— Refund vain fee 

1st 7 yii 5% of sum repaid 

-x-i-.--.' 



Telephone 

APR % 

Max LTV 

Fixed monthly payments (£3,000 over 3 years) 1 

Unsecured 



With insurance 

Without i ran ranee 

Northern ROrtBS 0345 421421 

12.9H 


£112.66 

£102X9 

Direct tine 0141 2489966 

I3XE 


£112.86 

£101X3 

Nationwide BS via local branch 

14.9 


£113.15 

£102.49 

Secured (second charge) 



Max LTV Advance 

Term 

Bydedaie Bank 0800 240024 

7.5 

Nej 

E3K-E15X 

B nrfths to 25 years 

Royal B of Scotland 0131 523 7023 

8.7 

70% 

C25K-E100K 

3 years to retirement 

Barclays Bank 0800 000929 

OVERDRAFTS 

9.3Z9.6 

80% 

£10K-£75K 

5 to 25 yeas 


Authorised Unauthorised 


Telephone 

Account 

%pm 

APR %pm 

APR 

Wbo/wfch BS 0800 400900 

Current 

0.76 

9.5 2.18 

29X 

Alliance & Leicester 0500 959595 

Alliance 

0.76 

9.5 220 

29.8 

Abbey National 0500200500 

CREDIT CARDS. 

Telephone 

Current 

0X4 11.9 2.18 

29X 

Card type 

Min 

Rate APR 

Annual fnt free 



Income 

% pm % 

Fee period 

Standard 

Co-operative Bank 0800 109000 

Advantage Visa 


0.64N 7.90N 

nil 0 days 

Robert Fleming/SAP 0800829024 

MasterCam/VSsa 

— 

0.9167 11.50 

nil Odays 

RBSAdvanta 0800077770 

Gold raids 

Visa 

— 

0X4N 11.90N 

id 56 days 

Co-operative Bank 0345 212212 

Visa 

£20,000 

0.50 10X0 

£120 <6 days 

RBSAdvanta 0800077770 

Visa 

£20X00 

0X4N 11X0N 

nfl 56 days 

Royal B of Scotland 01702 362890 

STORECARDS . 

Visa 

£20,000 

1.05N 14.50N 

£35 46 days 

• ’-.j 

'-'. L 


Telephone 

Payment by direct debit 

Payment by other methods 


%pm 

APR 


%pm APR 

John Lewis via store 

139 

18X 


1X9 18.0 

Marks and Spencer 01244 681681 

L87 

24.8 


1X7 26X 

Sears via store 

1.94 

25X 


220 29X 

APR Amabsed percentage (3tB. B^C BidtSnp aod Cootents insurance LTV Imp to ra4« Pffl Acadent, sxbiess ami unrnpkiyrnBiit 

E yiratebte to compietiensM motor nstmKS pobqMdm aged over22fearL 

N btmbaaiy rate tor a tended pemi • 

AB rate subject to change without notee. 

Samx-.mmFACTS 01(32500677 

31 October 1996 JJ 


Best savings rates 



Telephone 

number 

ts&ggrrryr 

Account 

' , •- ■ ... 

Notice 
.or term 

Deposit 

Rate 

% 

interest 

interval 

EaggnpEj 

Putman BS 

vu i 

01202292444 

Instant Access 

Instant 

£100 

4X0 

tear 

.Co-Operative Bank 

0345 252000 

Pathfinder 

lodant 

£5X00 

4.75 

Month 

Direct Line 

0181667 1121 

Instant Saving 

Instant 

£10.000 

5X0 

tear 

Direct tine 

0181 667 1121 

Instant Savings 

Instant 

£50.000 

5.75 

tear 


Teach br' BS 
Alliance & Leic BS 
Bristol £ West BS 

Bristol !. West BS 


Chelsea BS 
Chelsea BS 
Cheltenham & Glouc 
National Counties BS 


Beimwrt Benson 
Halifax BS 
Chelsea BS 
ChefssaBS 


01202887171 Bullion 
0645228858 Instant Direct 
0800 901109 Install toss Postal 

0800 901109 Instant Acsss Postal 


D. 132351 POST-Tel 20 Day- 

0800 132351 POST-TH 20 Day 

0800717505 Direct 30 
01372 747771 Direct 90 


Posts! £500 

total £5X00 

total £10.000 

total £25,000 


20 day P £5000 

ZOdayP £25X00 

30dayP . £1Q0 

90 day £50,000 


01202502404 
01422 335333 
0800 717515 
0800 717515 


HtCA Instant 

Asset Reserve Instant 

Classic Postal Instant 

Classic total Instant 


Bumhigham Midshires 0645 720721 

Yorkshire BS 0800 378836 

Leeds 8 Halbert BS 0113 225 7777 

Cbvsrty BS 0345 665522 

e 

Sun Banking Carp 01438 744505 
NatWest Bank 0800 200400 
Birmingham Midshires 0645 720721 
Principality BS 01222 344188 

West Bromwich BS 0121 607 2415 

NatWest Bank 0800 200 400 

Mansi Counties BS 01372 747771 
Birmingham Midshires 0645 720721 


Food Rate Bond 
fixed RateBond 
Rued Rate Bond 
Fixed Rata Bond 


ltear 

31/3/98 

2fcar 

30/11/99 


Fixed Rate TESSA 
Fixed Rate TESSA 5 years 
5 years 
5 years 


5 yearn 
5 years 
5 years 

inflation Beater 5 years 


Fixed Rate TESSA 


£2X00 

£ 10.000 

£ 10.000 

£25,000 


£5X00 

£5X00 

.£1X00 

£1X00 


£8X75 

£5,000 

£1X00 

£500 


£3X00 

£5X00 

£9X00 

£ 1,000 


4.80 1/2 Year 

5 JO tor 

5.85 . tear 
6.05 tear 


6.05 tear 
630 tear 
5X0 '-tear 
6X0 tear 


5X0 Month 
4X0 Quarter 
435 tear 
4.65 tear 

mem 

630F tear 
6.GOF Maturity 
6X5F Yew . 
730F tear 


730F tear 
7.45F Year 
7X0 tear 
6X0 tear 


7.45F tear 
7.45F tear 
720 tear 
7.00 



Premium Life 
Premium Ufa 
Pinnacle Insurance 
Pinnacle Insurance 
AIG Life OIK) 


0800838020 
0800 838020 
0181 207 9007 
0181 207 9007 
0181 680 7172 


tfcsstfe Bank Gibraltar 00 350 76168 Nova Access 
Northern Rock Guam 01481 714600 Offshore 30 
Derbyshire OOM) Ltd 01624 663432 90 Day Notice 
Northern Rock, Guern 01481 714600 Mfflennium Bond 


Investment Accounts 


Instant 
30 day 
90 Day 
1/1/00 


£ 10,000 

£ 10.000 

£3,000 

£3.000 

£50,000 


£25.000 

£25X00 

£25,000 

£ 10,000 


5X5FN tear 
5.45FN tear 
5XQFN tear 
5X5FN tear 
6.15FN tear 


630 
635 tear 
6X5 tear 
7-50F tear 


Income Bonds 

Capital Bond 
Fust Option Bonds 

Pensioner's G'tsed Income Bond 
NS Certificates (tax-free) 

ChfldrwTs Bond 



1 month 

£20 

4.75 

tear 



£500 

525 

tear 



£25.000 

5X0 

te» 


3 months 

£2.000 

6X0 

Month 



£25X00 

625 

Month 

Series J 

5yeare 

£100 

6.65F 

Maturity 


12 months 

£1,000 

6.00F 

tear 



£20,000 

625F 

tear 

Series 3 

5 year 

£500 

7.00F 

Month 

43rd issue 

5 year 

£100 

535F 

Maturhy 

9th Index toted . 

5 year 

£100 

ZXO+rpi Matnrihr 

Issue H 

5year 

£25- 

6.75F 

Maturity 


P postonfy F Ah/ rad? 

N net ole A Aft wflfKt3i*afs subject ot 30 day Iras of truest _ 

All rates are shown pus and are subjectto change wtttat notice. Somta MOttEYFACIS 01692 503577. 


.31 October 19X 



fear of 
finance 




K en Clarke’s interest 
rate Increase, like the 
housemaid’s baby, is 
only a small one, but it is 
definitely an increase, and 
in the nature of these things 
it is likely to be only the 
first of a family of irate rises 
over the next two years 
while the economy takes 
time to respond to the sig- 
nal and slows down from 
what the Chancellor now 
sees as an unsustainable 
growth. 

Recorded cases of a trend 
being reversed after just 
one move are rare indeed, - 
and 7 per cent looks likely 
by the end of next year. 

But unlik e the house- 
maid, the Chancellor will 
expect to enhance his repu- 
tation for prudence, probity 
and putting duty before 
pleasure and political 
opportunism. 

That will last at least until 
the Budget, when the cynics 
now believe he will use his 
new-found reputation for 
monetary rectitude to jus- 
tify some fiscal laxity, in the 
shape of tax cuts which 
could not otherwise be 
delivered without risking a 
run on sterling. If he holds 
back on tax cuts now, he 
really will be a candidate' 
for sainthood. 

But credit where it is dire. 
He has done a remarkable 
job in sustaining the recov- 
ery, which looked like fal- 
tering in 1994, without hav- 
ing to put rates up until 
now, but the Prime Minister 
has never been able to call 
the election on the back of 
the recovery and the Chan- 
cellor has finally been 
forced to concede an upturn 
in rates with the election 
still seven months away. 

In the short run, the 'first 
rise, in interest rates for two 
years is unlikely to have 
much immediate impact on 
personal borrowers or . 
investors. 

The link between base 
rates and borrowing and 
lending rates is not as 
immediate as it used to be. 


The big mortgage lenders 
have been quick to assure 
borrowers that they have no 
plans to raise their standard 
variable mortgage rates, 
and there have been few 
immediate changes in rates 
offered to investors^ 

The most immediate ben- 
eficiaries will be investors 
who have treasury accounts 
with merchant bankers 
Close Brothers. 

The minimum investment 
is £50,000 and the interest 
is automatically linked to - . 
rates in' the London inter- 
bank market. 

' It pays oiit the bid rate, 
which is 0.125 per cent 
below the offer rate, but it 
is automatically reset each 
month and from yesterday 
the rate has jumped to 6 l /r& 
per cent. 

Other changes are few 
and far between as our 
weekly table from Money- 
Facts (left) confirms. But 
we have now entered a 
period of phoney war on 
interest rates. 

Nothing dramatic is hap- 
pening and this week's rise 
in rates alone is unlikely to 
kill the recovery in the 
housing market 

Demand for mortgages 
remains relatively low, if 
only because there is a 
shortage of houses for sale, 
but overall demand for 
credit is rising and competi- 
tion for savings will cer- 
tainly push rates up the next 
time base rates move. 

They might not rise a full 
50 basis points (0.5 per 
cent) next time, but some 
adjustments are inevitable 
next time bases rates go up. 

Meanwhile with base 
rates set to be above cur- 
rent levels for two, maybe - 
three more years, existing 
fixed rate mortgage offers 
up to the end of the century 
at least will look increas- 
ingly attractive. 

These offers may be 
exhausted and replaced by 
progressively higher rates. 

- Clifford German 



Introducing the new Postal 60 Account from 
Woolwich Direct 

The highest quality of service because it's 
the Woolwich. 

Straightforward and convenient because ifs direct, 
to your door. 

Operating your account by post means we can offer 
you higher rates on a minimum investment of £2£00. 
WhatS more, you can make one no-penatty, instant 
withdrawal a year. 

For a higher Interest rate from the Woolwich, 
direct to your door, call us free now quoting ref: 

IP211 on: 0800 GO 60 40. 



WOOLWICH 

DIRECT 


HIGH INTEREST RATES. DIRECT T.O V OU R I> O 6 
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M&G European 
Unit Trusts 


M&G now has 3 European unit trusts with investment 
objectives to meet your needs. All 3 funds are 
available for investment within the M&G PEP. 

• The M&G European & General Fund - for 
investors looking to build capital from a 
diversified portfolio of European securities. 

• The M&G European Dividend Fund - for 
investors aiming to achieve an above average 
and increasing income from their investment. 

• The new M&G European Smaller Companies 
Fund - for investors aiming for capital growth. 


I 

I 
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I 
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To: The M&G Group, Bristol BS38 7ET. Please send me detaSs of the M&G European 
Fund range and how to transfer any non M&G PER 

NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 

You should contact your independent financial adviser (If you have one) before investing. 

The price of units end the income from them can go down as wefl as up. The value of the tax 
benefits of PEPs wiB depend on your own cir cu mstances. The tax regime of PEPs cotrid change in 
the future. 


Mr/MnJ 

Mbs 

INITIALS 

SURNAME 


ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 

GG-NMAETW 


M&G does not offer investment advice or offer any recommendations regafofng investments. 
VUa only market the packaged products and services.of the M&G marketing group. 
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Managing your money for the longer term 
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For details return 
the coupon or 
telephone 
(0990) 600 627 
or e-mail 
hb@MandG.reply 
Co.UK 

“European 
companies and 
stockmarkets are in 
the throes of an 
unprecedented 
period of change, . 
from which 
shareholders will 
probably emerge as 
the main winners.” 

John Hatheriy, Head of 
Research, M&G 


3 M&G European Unit Trusts 
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The Ford transformation 
a radical drive forward 


By Gavin Green 
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The Ford Ka (top): a worthy sucessor to the MbdeFT 


N ot that many years ago,Fords 
were mostly under-engi- 
neered cars that delivered 
the absolute bare minimum 
of driving pleasure, styling sophistica- 
tion and technical ingenuity. Sure, 
amid all the sad little Popular Pluses 
and 1 3Ls there were the sporty XR2s 
and RS Cosworths, which at least 
offered Dave and his -lager-drinking 
mates a shove in the back on the way 
to getting a pint down their throats. 
But they were invariably such crude 
cars — ail brawn and no brains. 

And yet, at the recent British Motor 
Show, Ford had the most intriguing 
and meritorious display of new cars of 
any of the British-based mass makers 
- and among the best range of cars in 
Europe. In the space of a fewyears, the 
one-time disseminator of Dagenham 
dustbins has launched a raft of really 
good cars. The latest is the Ford Ka, 
which is not only great to drive but 
•looks special too. ' 

Why the change? Not so long ago, 
Fords appealed to unpretentious folk 


who wanted simple transport. Cars 
such as the Cortina offered simple 
transport, if nothing else. But, while 
technically and stylistically bolder Minis 
and Morris 1 100s and Gtroen GSs and 
Aliasuds were regularly found littering 
motorway hard shoulders, the Cortina 
kept on lmeping on. Fords were cheap, 
there were loads of dealers, and you 
knew what you were getting. It was a 
continuation of the old Model T phi- 
losophy, that was Ford’s hallmark. 

Just occasionally Ford tried to get 
bold. The Siena, styled by German 
Uwe Bahnsen, was a forward-thinking 
car that invented the “jelly mould” 
organic styling philosophy of the Eight- 
ies. But, predictably, conservative Ford 
customers hated iL They bought \foux- 
hall Cavaliers instead. Little wonder 
that Ford retreated back into its shell 
after the Siena shock. 

The last Escort, launched in 1990, 
was the turning point Sure, it was reli- 
able, and sure, there were loads of 
dealers. The flip side, though, was that 
it had embarrassingly poor ban- 


dlingfride/steering and was noisy and 
unrefined. At a time when European 
and Japanese makers were offering 
attractive, mechanically refined little 
cars which were reliable to boot, an 
unsophisticated little tin box was never 
going to be good enough. And the pun- 
ters said “no”. This shocked Ford, who 
had never credited the car buyer with 
much, discernment 

Things got benei after that starting 
with foe Mondeo -one of foe nicer dri- 
ving cars m foe dast if one tf foe duller 

looking. But sales were still slipping in 
Britain. A car company which once had 
30 per cent of foe market with five 
models had slipped to 21 per cent with 
seven. Dull product was foe reason. 
And Ford belatedly realised it This 
also coincided with a management 
shake-up (falling sales usually do). 

There were two key appointments. 
One was the gravelly-voiced, 
Lebanese-born Australian Jac Nasser, 
as head of Ford of Europe - a man 
with both a passion for good cars and 
a sharp business brain. The other was 


Welshman Richard Parry-Jones, 
appointed chief engineer for vehicle 
development Pany-Jones is without 
doubt one of Europe’s finest car engi- 
neers. (Both have since been pro- 
moted. Nasser is now president of 
Ford, based in Detroit while Pany- 
Jones has worldwide responsibility for 
foe engineering of all cars of Mondeo 
size and below.) 

The big gamble came a few years 
later, in 1994, with foe latest Scorpio. 
This was Ford signalling, in a rather 
unsubtle way, its intention to be dif- 
ferent The styling execution was lousy 
- the Scorpio is one of the most 
hideous cars ever unleashed on unsus- 
pecting motorists (its nickname is the 
Ford Frankenstein). But at least you 
have to admire the guts behind it. In 
a class full of me-too motors, here was 
a real head-turner, even if it turned 
some stomachs too. 

The latest carp-faced Fiesta is 
another example of Ford style which 
owes more to foe fish tank than the cat- 
walk. But it is the best driving small car 


in the world and - in 16-valve form - 
it has one of the best engines. 

The new Ford Ka and revised Mon- 
deo, both stars of foe Ford stand at the 
recent Motor Show, prove that Ford* s 
stylists are now starting to design cars 
that look different and look good. On 
foe road, both are class leaders. 

Ford, former frump of the car world, 
is now one of foe innovators. Next up 
in two years is a new Escort, tradi- 
tionally Ford’s most basically styled 
and minimally engineered machine. 
But the new one will be a radical 
looker and is bound to drive well, given 
Ford's recent track record. 

Ford’s transformation will encour- 
age other makers who have tradition- 
ally trod foe technically minimalist 
path to try a bit harder. That's invari- 
ably the upshot of the market leader 
moving on. The result should be 
cheerier roads, with better looking care 
that are fun to drive. Ford also hopes 
foe upshot will be a growing market 
share, after more than a decade of 
declining sales. 


27 



Ford Mondeo 


F our years ago, Ford 
was being roasted 
by the motoring 
press for complacency. 
As the products of 
cynical that -will- do 
design, its mainstream 
models were at best 
paragons of mediocrity. 
That the Fiesta and 
Escort were also top 
sellers in Britain had 
more to do with Ford's 
huge dealer network 
and fleet business than 
product approbation. 

Ford has made 
mistakes since - the 
gruesome styling of the 
spumed Scorpio, for 
instance, and the 
wimpish image of the 
slow-selling Terrano - 
but the company's 
standing has risen 
immeasurably since the 
launch in March 1993 
of the Mondeo, which 
marked a turning point 
in design philosophy. 

After the Sierra's 
replacement - the best 
Ford in years - came a 
programme of model 
rejuvenation that saw* 
the Fiesta elevated to 
class-leading status, and 
the Escort turned into a 
worthy rival for the 
Peugeot 306. New 
models like the Galaxy 
(foe best of the new- 
wave MFVs). and the 
Fiesta-based Ka (the 
boldest tiddler since foe 
Mini ) espoused design 
and engineering ideals. 

Under this welcome 
new regimen, the acid 
test for Ford was always 
going to be a Mk 2 
Mondeo. It was one 
thing to sweeten a 
lemon like the early 
Fiesta, something else 
to make the excellent 
Mondeo much better. 
But better it is, and by a 
significant margin. 

Gone, for a start, are 
the anonymous, 
globular looks. There's 
no mistaking the 
newcomer's bold face 
or voluptuous rump, 
though the flanks in 
between remain largely 
unchanged. Ford has 
addressed criticisms of 
limited space in the 
back with a little more 
Iegroom. Safety, 
comfon. refinement, 
economy, security, 
emissions and running 
costs also came under 
the microscope in a 
comprehensive and 
effective makeover. 

Mondeos were 
always good to drive. 

The engineer who 
supervised their design 
and development, car 
enthusiast Richard 
Parry- Jones, had a hand 
in the originals' nifty 
handling, incisive 
steering and good grip. 
So did former world 
champion Jackie 
Stewart. 

The Mk 2 drives even 
better. You sense 


through firm 
suspension that a little 
ride comfort has heal 
sacrificed for agility, bm 
no one's going to 
complain too ‘much 
about (hat. Excellent 
front seats and a timing 
position that ran he 
fine-tuned to suit most 
shapes offset any mild 
jitterbugs. A big- 
butioned radio serxeti 
by remote controls is 
one of several facia 
improvements. Even 
the gearchange benefits 
from a new linkage 

Refinement was 
always a forte of the 
quick and luxurious Vtis 
— so vocally sonorous. 
Ford has made no 
attempt to muffle them. 
And it's the more 
popular four-cylinder 
models (hut have gained 
from Bird's assault on 
its old enemies of N. V 
and H - noise, vibration 
and harshness - making 
the incoming ears 
sweeter, smoother and 
quieter than the ones 
they’ displace. 

Even in a class of high 
achievers, the Mondeo 
is once again the family 
car to beat. Here’s how 
the 2.0-litre opposition 
shapes' up against it at 
£15.000-16,000. 

Citroen Xantia Good 
looks and self-levelling 
suspension main 
attractions. Rides and 
handles well. Turbo- 
diesel combines zap 
with economy. Dreary 
interior. 

Nissan Primera Great 
to drive, boring to 
behold. Masks talents 
under drab suit. Well 
made and finished, 
competitive on most 
fronts. Recommended 

Peugeot 406 Elegant, 
spacious, refined, 
smooth riding qualities 
that make the 406 
special. New 2.0 turbo 
answers criticisms of 
indifferent performance. 

Renault Laguna Styling 
and comfon - of scots 
and ride - arc strong 
points of five-door 
Laguna, undistinguished 
on performance, 
economy, refinement 

Rover 420 Looks good, 
goes veiy well, pleasant 
to drive. So what's the 
catch? Lack of space in 
a car that's too small to 
trade punches with the 
Mondeo. 

Vauxhall Vectra 2.0 
Disappointing deja vu 
styling. Strong, 
powerful engine, long 
legs, decent economy. 
Lacklustre handling to 
be addressed by new 
suspension tweaks. 

Roger Beil 
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In Britain, the press go mad about 
• 'T Fergie and Di In Italy, they're crazy 
about the Pope - and the more the 
Holy lather's health deteriorates, the 

crazier they get Andrew Gtnnbel 
investigates the strange world of the 
\&ticanisti, the papal paparazzi who 
are turning an ailing religious leader 
into a media spectacle 
■ 

Are you getting enough? Or are you 
being left behind by the new generation 
of super-earners? Charles Leadbeater 
introduces the ultimate guide to who 
p.amg what in Britain, and explains the 
winner-take-all trend in salaries that is 
creating a new politics of envy 
■ 

He seems like a right pillock to me.. 
IanBroudie of the lightning Seeds 
tells Nicholas Barber about the day 
John Redwood went Britpop 
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motoring 


Contract Hire 



ALL MANUFACTURERS 
ALL MODELS 


BMW 7281 Auto 6S5 

Saab 900 2.01 SERnto 
Com. 390 

MSsublsW Shogun 25 TD 
GLS 340 

Mercedes Cl S3 Classic 285 

BMW 31 81 SCOUp 275 

Toyota Previa 2.4 GS 270 

Isuzu Trooper 3.1 TD 250 

Vectra 1.SLS 16V 


4 door.. 


.245 


Corea 121 Merit 3 door...135 
Fiat Cinq uecsnto 1.0S — 110 


MIDSHIRES 
CONTRACTS 
Tel: 01902 790217 
Fax; 01902 791346 


Based on 3 yeas contract hbe 
(ncrHnamfcnenca), 3 payments 
in advance Hand by 35. 
Bines Users Orly. Figures 
baaed on 10.000 rates pj. 


Jaguar/Daimler 


' DO\ tS JAGUAR 

C ’l-4< l'. I >< 


■ NEW shape - 


MNXJU2ftaD.BtaAC.2K . JCZ7JH 
Ml XI Spot AMD) RbL AC, MU sue 
ssi u apaa S2 too, sta. m . mss 
mm 

wuuMRbta «- am 
MixjepMOtan.Bta.nx mm 

aMSwlZBRGOmWC sum 


rHWUA*Bta.HiMK..nfija5 
tuxjiutan.aw.CT . . rows 
SJ lor U Aria, Bta.SK . ..HUB 

MtuoeHMD.air.ix . hub 
ea.SMripUfc43x .. ram 
M.S0MtageUun,M.ut caw 

M.OMn4Mta.21K -CSSS 

— — ■ XBMOOEU 

MXgftatatataBtaB-MJB 

PtEU E BIU.IPBAIUU.UST. 

OUT OF HOURS 

0421 924519 


LOW MLEA0E JAGUARS 
ALWAYS WANTED. 


113 BRIGHTON ROAD ^ 

01816883656 SSSf 


To advertise 
in this section 
please call the 
Motoring Team on 
0171 293 2646. 


Gar Accessories 


weissenfels 


Probably the world’s easiest 
fitting snow chains. 



MAZDA CHOICE 


It's larges Choice of C'fHj 
MX-3, MX-A, MX-3, dc 


Free Phone 
0800 323 626 


SAAB 


SAAB Larystl Satocflon In EMI 
Angta. BucUnghm Sanity Cam. 
bridg*. oiz23 Z322saj8Wtnz 


MARKET RESEARCH 

33 DAISY HILL DIM VC, CHDRLCY PR& )NE 


DM 3850 
AO 7238 1,600 
AH 9353 1.950 
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Guy Fawkes strikes again 


Tim Stein meets a firestarter extraordinaire 




Before and after pyrotechnic! an Mik Amabilino at work 


PHOTOGRAPH: TONY BUOW4CHAM 


I nvite Mik Axnabilitio to your bonfire 
party (or any party, in fact) and the 
champagne corks won’t be the only 
things popping. Imagine a 30ft, fire- 
work-propelled helicopter landing in your 
back garden to the rat-tatting sounds of 
ack-ack devices and Manfred Mann's 
Starbird soundtrack, or Indians and cav- 
alry officers in mock battle, firing arrows 
of light at one another across a lake. Or 
how about an exploding cake? 

A pvrotechnician par excellence, 39- 
year-ofd Amabilino is, as far as he knows, 
r he only independent show designer and 
producer of firework displays in the busi- 
ness. though clearly his slogan - Unique 
Shows For Unique People - indicates it's 
considerably more than this. After work- 
ing as a window dresser in a jewellery shop 
and as an on and craft technician he 
became hooked on fireworks when his 
younger brother wrote a school project 
a bom them. "Fireworks are a very mem- 
orable form of entertainment,'' he says. "I 
try' to expand people's expectations of 
them, to make them see things they 
haven't seen before." 

Of his shows, per cent arc choreo- 
graphed to music, with each one “indi- 
vidually tailored to the client's event". 
Some may include the integration of 
lighting effects, lasers, fire drawings (burn- 
ing ropes of a pictorial nature from £250), 
or they may take the more gentle form of 
a scene-selling piece such as a swan 
lantern (from £500) or a giant effigy of a 
Hindu god. Some clients have been known 
to spend as much as £30.00U on a single 
show. Bur w hat a show. 


Safety suggestions for a painless Bonfire night 


R oman candles and 
rockets, bangers an 


I \ rockets, bangers and air 
bombs: the shops are full of 
them this week. Modem 
fireworks are cheaper, bigger 
and more varied than ever 
and, if trends continue, we 
shall spend some £30m on 
more than 140 million of 
them this year. The danger is 
that the number of people 
who are injured by fireworks 
will go up, too. 

Most firework accidents 
happen to children, and 
though we think of sparklers 
as rather sweet and 
innocuous, they are in fact a 
•major culprit. The Royal 
Society for the Prevention of 
Accidents (RoSRA) advises 
that sparklers should never 
be waved about or given to 
the under-fives, that bumt- 
out sparklers should be 


plunged into a bucket of 
cold water and that you 
should always wear gloves 
when lighting them. 

A bit stem? Not according 
to the DTI, who say that 
three sparklets burning 
together generate the beat 
of a blowtorch. “Children 
will reach out to grab 
sparklers." says Roger 
Vincent of RoSPA “and if 
they run around with them, 
they could poke out an eye.” 
In view of the risks, sparklers 
are now banned from some 
public events, he adds. 

Of the 1.530 people who 
had hospital treatment after 
firework accidents last year, 
most were injured in the 
street or at back-garden 
displays. This year the DTI 
— as well as RoSEA. — is 
campaigning hard to stop 


the numbers going higher. 
They recommend that you 
always buy fireworks from a 
shop you know, checking 
that they have “British 
Standard BS71 14” written 
on the packet 

Other common-sense ' 
safety advice is to follow 
instructions, to light 
fireworks at arm's length 
using a taper and to stand 
well back Tempting though 
it is, never go back to the 
ones you have lit but which 
haven’t taken off, And don’t 
put fireworks in your pocket 
in case sparks or cinders get 
in there, too. Another 
golden rule is that fireworks 
should never be thrown. 

Given the power of some 
fireworks, it’s as well that we 
have laws on their safety (the 
Explosives Act of 1875). 


Throwing or setting off 
fireworks — including 
bangers — in the street or 
other public places is in fact 
a criminal offence with a 
maximum fine of £5,000. 
Selling them in the street is 
also an offence, while . 
“tampering” with fireworks 
can cany a fine and/or a 
prison sentence. 

Shops that sell fireworks 
have to be registered with 
their local authority, and by 
law can only sell to over-lfe. 
But according to RoSPA, 
children on school trips to 
France may have 
“smuggled” in fireworks that 
are more powerful than 
those on sale here. So watch 
out for children going. 
“Ooooooh ... la la.” 


“Yes,” he says with a laugh, “but it would 
depend orithe roof, where it was; and the 
size of the stack and so on. As long as it’s 
safe Fm always open to suggestions.” 

(hi the other hand, you could always opt 
fora frothing silver fountain or an appro- 
priately wintry snow storm - outdoor fire 
displays of a remarkable kind (from • 
£1,000); a glowing canework lantern in the 
shape of an angel, a crown ora shepherds 
crook (2ft lanterns from £55); and then 
there are those exploding cakes... 

' For £100 or so, and at a p pro xim ately six 
weeks notice, a simple pyro technical 
device placed in the centre of a traditional 
Christmas cake (“a nice old lady we 
know makes them") could, with the flick 
of a switch, send a shower of confetti, 
miniature flags or streamers around the 
roomleaving the room - and, one trusts. 


the guests - intact. If you wanted to 
destroy the cake as well, that can be 


destroy the cake as well, that can be 
arranged. “Though Fm assuming.” Ama- 
bilino says, “that you don't want bits of 
food splattered about the place." 


Brigid McConville 


As for the other 1 per cent, Amabilino 
acts as an agent for companies supplying 
self-starting display packs, designed for 
those people “who want to light their own 
mateh." as he himself puts it “Of course," 
he says, “the kits come with full safety 
instructions and a professional lighting 
device - not just a match”. Costing 
upwards of £150 and lasting between 15 


and 20 minutes, they might contain an 
assortment of fireworks (roman candles, 
Catherine wheels, animated skeletons 
and so on) and, possibly, a piece of lance- 
work — a metal frame on which you can 
set up a message in coloured lights. 

The most popular choices of wording 
are, not surprisingly, “Happy birthday” or 
“Happy Xmas” and they can usually be lit 


in a matter of minutes. The series of tiny 
linked flares are fused across the top, so 
one ignition will light them alL “ft’s a bit 
like joining the dots,” Amabilino explains. 

The mere mention of Christmas triggers 
a flood of ideas. “I could do you some out- 
door lancework - reindeers with deigbs, for 
instance, or a Father Christmas climbing 
down a chimney. A real chimney, I ask? 


Self-fire display packs (from £135) include 
a proper lighting device and full safety 
instructions, providing a 15 to 20 minute 
show. Ifyou'dUkc the pack and someone to 
operate it for you, it will set you back 
upwards of £210. Available from 2 Novem- 
ber. From 6 Noxemberyou can commission 
an operated fire show You will need to give 
at least two weeks notice, and can expea to 
pay anything from £1,000 for a individual 
'display choreographed to music. For more 
information, call Mik Amabilino Pyro Dis- 
plays on 0181-445 9001. 
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Toffee Apple Kit, £1.95 


Preview 

Country Living Christmas Fair 


What can you do with sticks, 
cellophane, ties? and “a recipe to 
produce eight in minuted"? Sounds 
like an S&M dream come true - and 
this little DfY kit offers plenty of 
sticky fun. Now you can arrive at 


Bonfire night with your own personal 
stash of home-made toffee apples, 
created to your own specification 
(loads of toffee). Come to think of it, 
as long as yon can hold it on the end 
of a slide, cover it with toffee and 
wrap it in cellophane you Could make 
toffee anything 


Celebration Candles, £3.75 


A cake decoration pack for that 
celebratory fed. These candles take 
the form of miniature top hats and 
champagne bottles to put the icing on 
the icing on the cake. Very cute, but it 
actually looks like a lot of very small 


The thing about 



F ood for thought: the Meat and 
Livestock Commission daims 
that 39 per cent of theJBritisb 


I that 39 per cent of theJBritisb 
eat sausages at least once a week. 
Last year, we ploughed through 
300,000 tonnes: I21b percapifa of 
the population. Make an adjustment 
for vegetarians, health faddists, 
BSB-fearers (reports that even 
sausages labelled “pork" contained 
a proportion of beef products have 
caused queasy moments), the 


religiously inclined, heart patients 
and dieters, and the true figure is 
probably around ISlb. Which means 
that we’re each eating around three 
sausages a week. 

. This figure seems rather low. If 
you have ever watched a barbecue, 
you wQI have noticed that even the 
snootiest supermodel can chow six 
of the things as they bounce from 
the coals. Bonfire night alone will 
probably account for a month’s 
worth of sausage consumption. 


Imagine a vegan bonfire night: 
“I^ncy some Linda McCaitnev 


“foncy some Linda McCaitnev 
textured vegetable protein before 
we set fire to the compost heap?” 

The thing about sausages is that 
they’re not so much a culmary choice 
as a way of fife. Indeed, if you read 
the Euro-scare stories that form the 
backbone of our tabloids, you could 
well believe that the one thing the 
British hold dear, apart from the 
right to work 80-hour weeks if our 
employers want, is our sausages. 
.Brussels wants our bangers! Beware 
die Eurocrat! He wants to limit the 
ratio of breadcrumbs to meat, cut 
down on hoof, hair and gristle. 
They'll be baying us eating garlic ' 
next Our national culture is at stake. 
\bte. Goldsmith! 

A change, though, is creeping 
through the culture, and it's come 
in via the increasingly sophisticated 
palates of shoppers. Where the - 
sausage used to be a simple comfort 
food, it is now a statement of 
pretension. This is no bad thing: I 
still have nightmares about the 
sausages we were force-fed at ' 
primary school. Anyone who's ever 
choked on a rubber glove filled with 
sourdough will have a rough idea. 
Nowadays, the average supermarket 
basket is almost as likely to contain 
a six-pack of pork and leek as 
anything pink and droopy. 

A study of chill counters reveals a 
disturbing preponderance of 
development department dreams. 
Waitrose, among the “traditional” 
varieties, sells Toulouse (£1.49), 


Pork and Leek (£1749) and Spicy 
Mediterranean (paprika, pepper 


Mediterranean (paprika, pepper 
and chilli) (£1.79). Safeway plays it 
safe with Lmcolnshires, 
Cumberlands and Porkmsons. 
Marks & Spencer, whose genius in 
inventing bangers with the fried 


onion incorporated (£1.99) deserves 
applause, also wins the award for 


applause, also wins the award for 
most revolting food idea for 1996: 
Daffy Duck Sausage Nuggets with 


crisprcnunb coating (£1.59). 

Asda have gone the biggest bundle 
on the trend. They now offer 23 
types, including Tomato, Mesquite, 
Spanish Caliente, Aberdeen Angus, 
Toulouse, and Pork and Leek. Inis 
week. Toffee Apple - pork with dried, 
apple and a maple wrap glaze (99p) 
-joined the range. They look weird 
in the pack. They cause havoc on the 
grill pan. And, to someone who 


Dm just waiting for 
peanut butter. 


Serena Mackesy 


people have got married on your 
cake, drank themselves silly, slipped 
through the icing and torched the 
place. 


Both items: Lakeland Plastics Limited, 
Alexandra Buildings, Windemere, 

. Cumbria, LA23 1BQ (015394 88100 ) 


C hristmas shopping begins in earnest 
when the lights go on in Oxford 
Street next week, but if you don’t 
fancy the retail jungle of the West End then 
the Country Living Christmas Fair offers 
a civilised, one-stop shop. 

From next Friday the Business Design 
Centre in Islington will be given over to 
the serious business of arts and crafts and 
it's a great place lo get ready-wrapped 
ideas for recipes, decorations and gifts. 
Foodies ran pick up truffles or cocoa- 
d listed walnuts, pick up a smartlv packaged 
Melton Mowbray Pork Pie or buv freshly 
annualised olives from Provence’ For the 
lazy gourmand there are traditional mixed 
hampers, or baskets of Devon icc-cream. 

Kitsch fetishists will be able to gild the 
lily with plaster cherubs, candleholdere and 
tabic decorations. There arc even work- 
shops showing you how to decorate picture 


frames with gold leaf, sequin cards or 
learn “original ways with tassels, ribbons 
and bows”. Exquisite gifts for children 
include strawberry-shaped shoes, classic 
rocking-horses and mohair teddy bears. 

If all that sounds too chichi, get back to 
basics with the traditional present -socks 
(all right, these are hand-made) or arrange 
delivery of organic food such as fresh Cor- 
nish fish. After this four-dav marathon of 
seasonal generosity, treat yourself to a 
“witty, wearable” headpiece from Coco 
Hats or a sumptuous velvet scarf (to wear 
on your next shopping expedition). 


'Country Living' Christmas Fair. The Busi- 
ness Design Centre, 52 Upper Street, Lon- 
don NJ, 8-11 Noi, 10am-6pm daily, £20; 
special rate of £8.50 for ‘Independent ' read- 
ers. Late-night shopping on Friday, 6.30pm- 
9.30pm, £6. Tickets oh 0171-288 6888. 
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5 the dinosaur, 
nil O'Hanlon.. ..6 
iweet Douglas- 
Patrick 

reinvestigates..? 


■treasures from Japan 

John Windsor reports on this month’s auctions and antique fairs 


S pot the Japanese potters 
about to be appointed living 
National Treasures -and earn 
a tidy sum. Pots and bowls 
made by favourites for the coveted 
tide are in Bonhams’ contemporary 
ceramics sale, Wednesday and Tbrns- 
k day. 13 and 14 November (6pm). 

As soon as a potter is elevated to 
“ National Treasure status by the Japan- 
ese government, his wortt shoots up in 
value. Japanese collectors, unsatisfied 
by mere aesthetics, have always han- 
kered after official stamps of approval 
and LNT is the most prestigious of alL 
:■ You could have bo ugh t a pot by Tht- 
suzo Shimaoka for as little as £300, 
before he became a National Treasure 
this year. At Bonhams in June, a 
stoneware bottle vase of his fetched 
a record £1,725. 

Will Koike Shoko become the first 
female LNT? One of her enchanting, 
shell-like bowls is estimated to fetch 
£700-£l,000. Does Whkao loshisada’s 
family of hereditary potters give him 
a head start towards the title? The est- 
imate of £1.600-£2,000 on his ovoid, 
blue-grey bcrwl with three looped feet 
suggests it may. Why not have a flut- 
ter on Kotsuke Kaneshige’s stoneware 
vessel, estimate £600-£900? His father 
was a Living National Treasure. 

Followers of form should note that 
the Metropolitan Museum of -New 
York has bought work by Miyashita 
Zenji. His four-sided stoneware vase 
is estimated to sell for £900-£l,2Q0- 
If you want a quick loll rather than 
a long-term investment, take age into 


it to also himself a 
Misewilh ll> million cuv 
atesfrom a kiosk the siae 
dauga market. He W»ks 
Ipeaxs through an miur- 
quality, medium 
produced six tj mes 
kid he’s planning a series, 
enunent backing, aeros* 
irorcter. Not planning a 
klTialla Diujpw smiles. 
4$ui El Hadj and Yous- 
tf ever i do.” 

JjO, » released ihh invfc 
IheJolitli 


account. Takahashi Rakusai IV may 
not be a front-runner but he is .71* so 
the end of the race must be in eight 

His flower vase with in srribed wooden 

box has an estimate of £750-£900. 

Insiders will whisper to you that one 
Japanese porter who never moved 
from the starting-gate is celebrated as 
one of the 20th century's greatest. The 
irascible Kitaqji Rosan jm refused liv- 
ing National Treasure status in -1955, 
incensed that one of his pupils, Tby- 
ozo Arakawa, had been awarded it 
before him. Rosanipn’s life could be 
considered unfortunate. His putative 
father,' a Shinto priest, committed sui- 
cide upon discovering that Rosanjin’s 
real father was a lowly shrine worker 
who cremated the dyad. Rosanjin’s 
disgraced mother abandoned him and 
he was brought up by a policeman, 
who went mad and also committed 
suicide. His three marriages and two 
love- affair s each lasted less than a 
year. He died in 1959. 

His pupil Arakawa’s deep, round 
dish is. estimated to fetch £1,800- 
£2^00. Rosanjm would be pleased to 
find that bis own stoneware dish with 
angry-Iooking stripes has a higher est- 
imate: £2J500-£3,500. The best-known 
LNXShqjiHamada (1894-1978), who 
helped Bernard Leach to set up his 
pottery in St Ives in the early Twenties, 
is represented by nine pieces ranging 
in estimate from £200-£300 for a 7in 
stoneware plate to £3,500-£4 > 500 for 
a, nineth-century-sfyle bowL 

Bonhams is the world cent r e of the 
contemporary ceramics market. Pots 


are consigned to its auctions from 
America, Europe and Australia. The 
bidding may be tough, but you can bet 
it wffl get tougher m years to come. 

Most households have a few myster- 
ious-looking old utensils tucked away 
at the back of ihe kitchen cutlery 
drawer a bone-handled, two-pronged 
fork, perhaps, or a fish knife with a 
mother-of-pearl handle. 

Old eating utensils (the term dis- 
tinguishes them from more recent sil- 
ver flatware) have come into their own 
as collectables this year with the pub- 
lication of two guidebooks. At Orris- 
tie’s South Kensington, the biggest 
collection at auction for over 30 years 
conies up on Wednesday (1pm). Much 
of the \yvyan Myerson collection of 
275 lots used to be in the Cultural His- 
tory Museum in Cape Town. 

Part of the fascination of old cutlery 
lies in knowing that eating was once 
a messy business. Until the second half 
of the 17th century, forks were used 
mainly for skewering meal on the serv- 
ing disb. The mid-18th century 
brought a third prong. Fortes were still 
no good for peas - but by then knife 
tips were spa tulate and pea-friendly, 
instead of pointed. Until themid-17th 
century, dinner guests were expected 
to bring their own eating utensils. 

An inscribed, antler-handled steel 
knife and two-pronged fork of about 
1760, reputedly a gift to Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, are estimated to fetch £300- 
£500. Six 19th-century bone-handled 
pieces, including a cased Regency 


combination knife and fork, cany no 
estimate: £150 or l ess migh? fay the m. 

If you use old steel eating utensils, 
as some neo-Georgians do, you will 
•find that they taste bitter. Britain’s 
only dedicated dealer in old cutlery. 
Bill Brown of 153 Portobello Road, 
declar es: “Tm a stainless man myself." 
Prc-1 7th -century cutlery used to be 
rare, be says, until metal detector 
enthusiasts started unearthing it 

At Covent Garden’s Monday morn- 
ing market, where more and more old 
eating utensils are appearing, antiq- 
uities dealer Nigel Mills offers a 5in 
bronze Roman spoon for £30. 1 paid 
£5 to Stephanie Hine, an occasional 
trader there, for an elegant 9in early 
Victorian three-pronged pickle fork 
with barley-twist ivory handle. 

Guidebooks The Sheffield Knife Booh 
A History and Collect on' Guide ' by 
Geoffrey Tweedale (Interleaf Product - 
ions, £25): Table Knhes and Forks' by 
Simon Moore f Shire Album 320, 
£2.25). BUI Brown (0181-650 3933). 
Nigel Mills (0181-504 2569). Stephanie 
Hine (0181-549 1945). 

Fairs Olympia Fine Art and Antiques, 
13-19 November 200 sands, prices 
£50-£l 00,000, with an exhibition of 
10th- 18th -century Chinese ceramics. 
National Hall, Olympia, Hammersmith 
Road, London W14 ( 0171-2442219 ). 
Entry including catalogue, £10. 
London Photograph Fair Saturday 16 
November (llam-Spm), Bonrdngfon 
Hotel, 92 Southampton Row, London 
WC1. Entry £1.50 (01865-735119). 
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Old eating utensils are increasingly collectible, as this week's big Christie’s sale shows 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


%tr %+■ W classified • Christmas gift guide •*/ 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 
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Fashion 


Unusual Gifts 
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FRUIT PRESSES 
AND CRUSHERS 

Tom sarplns sad windfall frah 
into puie, fresh Jilcc 
a — A rafe at mcftianaL 
A qnatirv mcfcntsiBUbfc 
Vtirrfu fc*inGc.i>inmdcMtr 
■jllO 

Hull |la Presses from £55 

1M11H VICO, PA Bn 7 . 

■ IiHuTS _ Hamd. Dnaa 

IHPT BCI5JHS 

fit -MOHBbBOHlCMr) . 

■ I * Fie MID «« >7 

Ol. ■ Whal w* nmr mad borfnflr 


in I top French troyari 
Qaa&ty tnnr and great fun. 

A UNIQUE GIFTC-] 

For a broch u re ring 


I of unite n 
3D VWws. 



Antiques/FmeArt 

^Ther eal 


ad Edunfia fananc.' 

BmdBbMfcH 
boat;, a i price veil 



Books 

Le phds ir tPappreadre 

Use and Mi' IS ‘IT' T^T 
improve your f 

a Read snides and than stories in French 
•' Speak ihe language barer 
a Understand more of what you heir 
• Learn more sbonf Franc* and French life 
Mth the help of our popular and unique rouge 
of French language products: 

La Vie Outre-Maud*: Le ""p™ en league francai* pour 
ks lecteuR du Royaurac-Utu 

AatBo Catsmter. Improve yonr grasp of spoken French while 

driving ihe car or doing the housework 

Short ttoria bp famous French aatkam books and anrfio 

assents 

MANY TRANSLATION AIDS TO ASSIST 

C OMPREHENSION AND ENJOYMENT 

Details Ipost free) from: La Vie Oane-htaaehe 

FREEPOST. MA 13)1 |T) 
Maidstone ME1S 9BR 
Fax; 01622 691922 
.Teh 01622 682122 \24 hturl 


FbrSale 




I Silk Lingerie! 


MADE TO MEASURE 

TROUSERS. 

AT OFF THE PEG PRICES! 




FREESSS^!?!!^^ hkshrise. button fiy. 

Tri: ~ 01384 56OS9O - "£23,5=^ ° 
oruemum p^on oourotnoure paM wrOechadh— ewfcaet 

TrMtthnal IritUh Traut.r '/or cmr, atari urtig oj 
simduii*) for o««r as voor* —tola — — aOrfrq gem 

Your Personal Tailor ExqumvERAMOEorovai 

BROOK HARnNEl 1MQU ^ rem,Ma £I” 

comp.inaaetWPaoi-HemKrgrcMo— 

•A m ami sw«at. cmenw hm. waat liana, bm m 


OH, THE JO Y OF IRONING 

Bon pure cotton, non-iron 
starts. BeauttfuRy made shirts 
from the finest swiss cotton 
that never need ironing. 
Tel: 0171 430 1433 
fax: 0171 430 1438 
lor your fraa brochure, orvta# our ahop 
far a nperb aetaeflon of none Mia, 

. toe and accessories. . 


SHIRT PRESS 
BSKMGSWAY 
LONDON WX28 STD 


House and Home 

TRADITIONAL LEATHER , 
AND CABINET FURNITURE! 


I £295 


Pedestal Desk 

'l&^£285 


CUT THE (OH 
OF READING! 

Ftotreripl oBenoewbooki 
at gjeaily reduced prices on 
s huge range of snbjem. with 
do book dob conmril waits. 
Send for jonr 6« alalogoe to: 

POSTSCRIPT 

Dept IN60, 24 Lanpoyd Road 
Loadoa SW177PL 
Td; Oin 767 7421 wtataww 
or 01VI 4821289 
fkc 8181 02 B2M w M 
- uadi' 

postjorip(«wurfpipe£xojik 

'tap Jm Twtotie uUr*rid, 


■-Mm c 


■ Lancashire Reproductions Ltd. 

Email: lancmrfbdirctm.coMk 0800-137621 

Collecting 

FINE ANTIQUE ~ 

DINING TABLES 

A good selection of 19th century mahogany 
extending dining 

tables always in (farm cbttiqtuL 

s JZukkamflijUad, 

* (Berki 

r _ , - ri 01488 638541/638361 

Only6 mins torn J13M4 

usually available 

We will endeavour to find the table you require 

Fbr Sales ■ 


Eu ropes bestselling coflectkm of 
a i 090 


« HRS IS 

wasms 

•ns neats 


' apparel for the virile rnale. 

i I ritrr — « — «■ riwriaWBKtrfaWitw 

■ Ail goods offend with a full money i** mtlDCl 

I back guatantw of satisfaction. - lg II*^ 1 

m ill J Tb onler iy post 

a 13 -lal state size required: 

I M«EWM sinan. Medium. 

I 1 jKsi- I Immb Uimt makfll iineailfr nj8t ^L 


ssa»*' 

Small. Medium. KSPm 
Large. X4jrg« mate omwaa 

ZSE&* EQ^aBS 


OS. ■Who vIH open out ■« 


1/ f — If rn g ~ lBTi LJt 



HneqnKqr. 

■ Bmahmade 
fepaie t« pure 
jA A Ucc.plns 
icverytojp' 


A SEYMOUR 
SHIRT is 
genuinely 
custom tailored 

EXACT SIEVE LENGTH __/ 

CDUECT BODY S2E / 

CJiC8CE Of COUAB SttPEL_V 

aaxcxornoNTsnus ✓ 

CHOKEOfaWSTlTB / 

maaoFswuDanT / 

aOCEOFBODY LENGTH / 

aOCEOPNOftBUCS / 

TAILS OK SQUARE BOTTOMS J 

RTL STANDARD or SUM HIS.— ./ 

AFTEX SALES SERVICE i ✓ 

IMPECCABLY HAND CUT t SEWKV 
Anlofccaoc 

Tiff HNEST QUALITY ✓ 

■ ALSO MADE TO 
UBASCBE 
OASSCU 
UMBS SHIRT 
■LOOSES 
•hast Of WIUE 
PrOO f** 

cAurtnrMrw. 
Seymour SUns 
^Rpreepc^Tdcix IX 
Bradford BD1 1BR. 
Teh 01274 726520 


«aft uttjeaey. 
Stas ID-20. 

Catalogue 
•17*1 41D107 

| SUITS (Dept I) 
'MmfleUEn. 
MkUcmerf/tn. 
Balk SLUM 


02 . -Whi ch company often a free 
catalogue 4 no chri» co mnrit- 
manWT 



’liAi'fieiMxeT 

^Walker 


( • QUEEN EUZABEHfS ' 

• FOUNDATION FOR 

X DiSASLED PEOPLE 

y V Phone for your 

(TVraEEow 

of our special 
Christmas catilogae 
01372843616 

hriniamKgBlOH . 


Chocolates that say it all. 

Your person.il Christmas message spelt 
out in toil covered chocolate letters, 
leiephone tor our international mail 
order service and Christmas list. It you 
mention Ihe Independent advert when 
ordering you will receive a L5 discount oil 
the postai charge. 


Mhmdy 

Beano 


FOR BIRTHDAY WEEK 
IMVa - lOeo-a 

Comtes Bp Past 

t Springfield. Woodsetl*, 

■ WdAhp S81 BQD 

9IMP56MBS 
01909 568900 Kf 


Fbr Sales 


vc*»',> ^h'.'rboravcl 
' • •• ''ALhTKvr 


Q3. “Who has got a aBm fit A a 
square bottom?" 

A BIHTHDATE NewaiMpar. Fra®- 
phona (oaoo) aoBBoa. 

UNIQUE AFFORDABLE GIFT. P*i- 
aonatoed poems, caricatures A I 
cartoons. 01525 874 DOS. 


MANUFACTURERS SURPLUS DISPOSAL 




MOUNTAIN 


[i 


mm 


INCLUDING 

A LIFETIME 
GUARANTEE 


tSi CHANCES 
UKETRiS 
• -V DOITT 
COME 

- -it TWICE! 


•\ • Jv ImsH bum 






Starting House has recently secured tor bnmedbte maR oTOer dearanca iWs OASSVAmE 

Job tat of redundant stock - refused by the retail trade *je to canon damage. 

Th*g mectjanfcally ported bicydes ere the latest brand spartdng new 1996 models, comtfett 

with the ixHnutediBti* wrBten DteUme parantw. Oy accepting ttm tsike in a marked a tatty 

ca r t on you secure a super bargain that’s almost HALF PRICE - end definitely unrepeatable. 

These EAMOUS BRAND models incorporate all those up ■ to - ihe-minute dwetoomens in hi- 

tac cycle design and safety Features induce world renowned 

SWmano Wot poups« 10 speed gears, sloping top tube, shock 

absorbbig ATB front forks, double cottertes chain eeL 26" V/ } 

wheels with an black super grip satay tyres and JCW ggjff 

Schrader (car type) vahies. ■/ Ajt , 

COLOUR - Men BLUE. W&mw MAUVE. — , yt ../ 

19” suits youths/men up to 5ft 10‘- ./ 


21" tor those 5ft 10" end orer. 
WOMEN’S will suit ladles/glrts 
Sit T upwards. 

MENS model £69-99. 

WOMENS model £79.99. 

despatched by return direct 

FROM MANUFACTURER- 


PHONE LINE FOR ORDERS ONLY 

0990 123032 r,:?::VL, 






i smuNC house axnnN*4 > 

i sis umon rmd. msiaer. Essex sso sst 
I WwnreiJ it gmiiLBfronguirtHit earns wow 
i □ imrs neoa ■[«»■ mooes air or ozr nano 
i awenorsireto*«Era>* 

I ararmtT-rtareAOOCUSEaBigraKnMnaiaiaMa. 
t n mmu ia wM i ai iiii K itoein. 


STQtM 90PSE (Sept W44 ] t iwnnaamwaiMiMiretig. 

05 UJWWWBlWESICUFE ESSEX SSOSSf \ 

OgpKfaCMStelUWl-UtosMteoM j ” ” SBD 

{ »■»>■»■ - ' 

asREMMjmsrmr 

ssnaavRfflr ; — 

IlWiBlfere^d>wbicTdebria|dato I ' 


saasK 

POWER 

FOR 

PEDAL 

BIKES! 



When you’re tired 
of pedalling just 1 
switch on the 
SINCLAIR ZETA 
and take Ufr ^ 
it easy 


Tbt b* HT1 trim *n ds tfhrt 
eneftyefot Itiknbwfemisi 
hrrta - nte Wb wia cut 
Ko Item, isrenan w ox MNid 
let zra te aB At tod wrt tar m 
9 FITTED IN rWUTES 

• UP TO I4mph 
WITHOUT PEDALLING 

• STOLE TO USE 

• MAINTENANCE FREE 

• 1 2 MONTHS GUARANTEE 

• UP TO 30 MILES RANGE 

• BATTERY RECHARGB3 

FOR IBS THAN Ip 
Hills disappear 
headwinds vanish 
np more pushing 

WOT! OK PHONE NOW 

ran -roue fke biuchuk 

01933 

279300 

ytlCUIl NRJOta UB. (KM IND S L 

DffMcnn RLWuaaMWf m a 


ROSIE NIEPE Raffla^aa 

FREE CATALOGUE WITH I - cJeSfinefS. 

LOTS MORE DESIGNS JT' Jv 






From Bong on the Door L 
100% whit* cotton t-shlrte. 
Size XL £16J99 oneh Inc 
postege & packaging. 

Rosie Nieper, 12. 

12 Munster Road, 

Tedding ton. Middlesex. / 
TW1 1 9LL. or phone / 
0181-255 9926 (24hrs) / 





Or.,-. 11 k- \i. jd.\ 

(')!.! sionJ v >!n - rl. 
I m^?r. IUV.P.T 
T,-L-ph»n,- '.I! - : 4-i I 


FOR THE MAN WHO THINKS 
HE HAS EVERYTHING 
Personalised Hud Crafted Bm 
He munne message pnnicd cm 
the label 

No additive- ox piscrvahvcs 
pv-tiriJiftcehoP' 
ORDER now for ItriqBfXmas Gilt 
12x5VrolScd«€l 0 <»7 
UK If hr ww £J °5 



P ec l brai n 


U Ron tops attires snatiraj 
iHW-HWiS^Newppaifi 
fine IW. tody brpaBant. 

Swdvigtek 
REMEMBER WHEN 
S20PadcyWbs K 
CrpydaoCR04RE Qj is 


01 S 1-766 7596 


The Fjifemx 

Fireside Treasure Hunt Rid. 

Tbs onpuuL sUranLumg jdJ 
loag-U-ning pact mdwles a 1947 
car alia- phis f> licasure hnni 
%cr.tlU llim nuil ioo easy, noi 
loo difficult) arc in the (tones, 
jnsnm are on ihe alias. IK 
pives. Tour Bmam nnhoui 
having \ oor dmr) 

EsipnK. 74-7* Church St 
Gantoenr. Snk. Beds. SCH -UJ 


04. -When you aro tired of pwtafltng 
wtw *D halp youT" 


GENUINE TOP QUALITY 

NORWEGIAN SWEATERS 



ORIGINAL 
TRADITIONAL 
FiSHCSMAffS SWEATEES 
5MP051TED FROM NORWAY 
THICK. CHUNKY, WARM 6 
j COVFCRTABLE 

-■» VVril, r. phon, frr 
iiv.o.r" ( 0,111 

Barbican Trading NlD . 

3?. riinv.eid Aneri. 

Curr-hARU l? 4J(i 

TEL. 01752 H434*J4 


THE INDEPENDEYT 
Win a Prize . 

In Our Easy- ’ * ‘ r JL- * 
To Enter " 

Christmas 

Competition 

The Independent in association with 
Royal Warrant holders 


of Old Bond Street, London, is offering 
a special box of hand-made chocolates 
every Sunday until 8th December in our 
Christmas 'Gift Guide Competition. 
Every week the first correct postcard 
pulled out of the Christmas sack will win 
the special prize. 

How to Enter 

There are five questions, numbered 
one to five, hidden amongst the 
Christmas Gift Guide advertisements. 
Once you have found them, you must 
find the answers. These are located 
within the advertisements. Send your 
answers, together with your name, 
address and daytime telephone 
number on a postcard to: 

Christmas Gift Guide Competition No. 3 
Marketing Department, 19th Floor. 
The Independent 

One Canada Square, Canary Wharf, 
London E14 5DL 

Closing date for Competition No. 3 is 
Wednesday. 6th November 1996. 


i 
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Once cathedral shops 
just sold postcards. . . 

By Tony Kelly 


A re you old-fashioned enough to remember when 
people went to cathedrals to pray - or, at least, to 
admire the architecture? When commercialism 
was frowned upon and the only hint of it was a stall at 
the back selling postcards and religious books? 

Not any more. Nowadays the church, like everyone 
else, speaks the language of the marketplace. “Church 
shops arc attractive retail outlets these days, good places 
to buy presents and not just religious items,” says Car- 
olyn e Baines, secretary of the Cathedral and Church 
Shops Association, whose Cathedral Show in Newquay, 
Cornwall on 6 November is expected to attract SO trade 
stands and 100 shop managers. Along with the publish- 
ers and the makers of church candles will be companies 
selling everything from glassware to confectionery. 

Confectionery? “We've exhibited at the Cathedral 
Show for the past three years and seen a growth in 
business as a result,' 1 says Katherine Ebbs of Personal- 
ized Products in Hampshire, who supply own-label 
chocolates to Norwich, Winchester and St Paul's among 
others. “All tourist facilities, including cathedrals, are 
becoming more aware of the value of gift shops. People 
want to take something away from their visit and cathe- 
drals need money like everyone else.” 

But what does chocolate have to do with a cathedral? 
The answer is that anything will do so long as it has the 
magic words on the wrapper. Last week 1 popped into 
my rwo local cathedrals to see what was on offer. At 
Peterborough, one shop sells religious books, another 
souvenirs. In the latter you can buy Peterborough 
Cathedral wine for £4.75 a bottle; cut-glass engraved 
decanters, £100; dusrers, oven gloves, T-shirts and tea 
rowels, ail bearing the cathedral's picture; or teddy 
bears, “found at Peterborough Cathedra] 1 ', for £1.85. 
There are pencils and key-rings and plastic models of 
monks. Oh, and CDs of church music as well. 

Down the road at Ely, the heritage industry is in full 
swing — lavender and pot-pourri, shortbread, dotted 
cream fudge, most of it not even pretending to have an 
Ely or a church connection. You could easily be in Past 
Tunes or a National Trust gift shop. There are things 
you never knew you needed, like a ceramic bunny dis- 
pensing cotton wool (cotton wool not included, £190}. 

Look carefully, though, and you just might find a 
treat. I picked up a beautifully hand-turned candle- 
holder. created out of ancient oak salvaged during 
cathedral restorations, for just £3.95. 

Ely, in common with around half of the country’s 
cathedrals, opens its shop on Sundays. The Church of 
England has no offitial policy on this, leaving it to the 
discretion of each individual Dean and Chapter. So 
Canterbury does, but St Paul's doesn't; Durham doesn't 
but Southwark does. 

Hang on a moment. Isn’t the Church supposed to be 
against Sunday shopping? “Tourists come on Sundays, 
and want to buy mementoes of their visit,” says Canon 
Dennis Green, Vice Dean at Ely. “We have always 
opened on Sundays, even before the legislation. You 
can't impose a Christian ethic on non-Christians who 
wouldn't understand.” Or, as someone else put it to me 
more bluntly, when Sunday is the most popular day to 
visit, commercial necessity dictates. In the battle between 
God and Mammon, it seems, God has his work cut out 


TEL: 0171 293 2222 


Six of the best umbrellas 

The rainy season is upon us again and the ultimate investment has to be a good umbrella. The cheap brolly 
you were forced to buy from the market has spokes poking through everywhere after its debut in a torrential 
downpour. We end up making do because it hardly ever rains, does it? Get smart, choose from our selection 
of luxury brollies — and come out of the rain for good 



PHOTOGRAPHER: TONY BUCKINGHAM. STYLIST: HOLLY DAVIES 


I Rose garden petal shape 
umbrella, £22.99 Comes 
in loads of different prints 
including pansies and autumn 
leaves. For those who 
appreciate the greener things 
in life. The Victoria Gate 
Shop, Royal Botanic Gardens 
Kew, Richmond, Surrey 
(enquiries, 0181-332 5000; 
mail order, 0181-332 5170). 


2 Gauguin print umbrella, 
£25 This is a realty nice 
umbrella to use; it has an 
automatic up button which 
you re-press to dose. Art 
lovers will recognise instantly 
the distinctive use of bright 
colour from Gauguin’s 
Thhitian-inspired work, from 
John Lewis, Oxford Street. 
London Wl' (0171-629 7711). 


Q Purple parasol with frill, 
O £135 This is a beautifully 
band-crafted umbrella made 
with royal warranty. The 
shape is traditional 
Victorian. Think Mary 
Poppins and button-up 
boots. Available from-Swaine 
Adney and Brigg, 10 Old 
Bond Street, London Wl 
(0171-409 7277). 


A Blade umbrella with : 
Htyellow and green 
architectural print, £55 
Brighten up grey days with 
this printed brolly. Classical m 
shape and design, a good, 
excuse to look onwards and ; 
upwards. Available from The 
Conran Shop, Michelin 
House, 81 Fulham Road, 
London SW3 (0171-589 7401). 


fTMuberry check umbrella 
Owith plaited leather 
handle, £125 A traditional 
' style umbrella from a classic 
British company. Costly - 
but these. are investment :- ! . 
•- pieces 7 with a good life 
expectancy. Available from 
Mulberry, 41-41 New Bond 
Street, London Wl 
(0171-491 3900). 


classified • personal 


Liberty grey burham print 
Oumbrella, £55 A 
bohemian-coking umbrella to 
gc with the season's hot 
miss-matched look. Other 
numerous traditional prints 
- and patterns available from 
one of England's oldest 
department stores. Liberty, 
Regent Street, London Wl 
(0171-734 1234). 


FAX: 0171 293 2505 


zygosis 



Dateline is the world's largest, 
and longest-established 
Introduction Agncy. 

Our unique and successful 
formula could easily be put to 
work forjou. 

For Free Details with No Obligation 
. Write Toe 23 Awncow rd 
London WB 6AL or Call 

(01869) 324 100 


Independent Hearts 


Replies should be addressed to the relevant box number, - 
c/o The Independent , 1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL 





► 0171 915 6070 ^ 

I GcymenQl/l 915 6060 'Jl 


Fjt 1966. A BIA mrmbr. hope// w 


Connect with 
all types 
of women 
INSTANTLY! 

&2 



AsMurtd on BBCRadoS 
The nalusi way to strike tra 
perfect note wtth your land of 
peem. Meat kxMdutfy vat 
our 'own Wound 
nwksJweningi' 

0181 803 0211 fota) 
01923 853826 telwtaf 



GUSTO 


The dining club 
for gay men 

0171 336 6507 


ASSIGNATIONS 

Lesley Hndson-Jt’sscp 
lev Protireuxul Hcadhunua I 


Home interview', and 
ptuii.-v.inn.il skilLs lead to 
tailor made introductions. 

M4 CORRIDOR 
01225 482905 


Newspaper Publishing pic 
requests that 

Commercial Organisations 
do not send material 
to our 

Private Advertisers 




People 

are 

important . . . 

G(M) 

CONNECTIONS 


*r:r ^ ^ 
i L. o> 


The Intelligent Person's Introduction Agency 

0300 072 0075 lor 'ME Longest sW-bi-shod 
• Brochure 

1 CD cr Tape .v ; -> (urt,-*- aea- 
Descriptions of the 
f'T.s IU in yc-.T ,’rnii 

..30.vn to Up:-y : 





c 


drawing down flic moon 


'tho Agency people revs about" 


0171-937 6263 


01865 77 I 986 


hi: (I! 295 690 524 


To): {01244) 350537. 
opponunMaa aim svaDabla 
(01344) 548816. 

• HSVPM OOQ-S LOCAL SUC- 
CESSES! Personal Mros In Bada 
Bucks Camba Harts Kant Laics 
Lines tTHanta Wertcal Tel: 01732- 
740012. 


# 



INDEPENDENT HEARTS 

The Independent Way to Meet New People 


By placing an advertisement in ihe The Independent Hearts section of The Independent and The Independent on Sunday you will 

immediately be in contact with over 1.66 million readers * 

The wst for vour adverUsemenL published in the first available editions of the Saturday "Weekend 1 " and Sunday "Real Life" sections 
is just £5.00 per line including V.A.T. (Box No is an additional £10.00. please cross here if you do not require a Box No □). 

Simply write your advertisement in the spaces below and fill in the coupon - Minimum 2 lines. 
iN.B. A character is a tetter, a number, a punctuation marie and a space between words) 


Name: ... 
Address: 


II I i I I I II I 


.Postcode: 


Telephone (daytime):. 


1 1 1 Ll 1 1 1 I I I - 1 I M M I I [ || M | 11 || Signature: 

•Iff ^rrriiimflui mar ht prepaid Chequer jWJ fv made paiuW, ■ u> Xnzpaper PMatuv fk ardrhtrmr 

DACC8M OVba OAme* □ Diners Ciub Card expiry da»L..»... CardNo j ) M li 1 1 I f I 1 I > 1 T 

1 ump... tv* t j . Send all advertisements to:— 

hnkfCTdcn H «ns. Tbc Independent 19th Root. I Canada Square. Canary Wharf, London EI4 5DL * Telephone: 0171 293 2347 • Fax: 0171 293 2505 

7*1. .tfr « .«rf, fp prit a ,c aJtcrUsurs. Trade aeries arc n*W die at*,** tefeptum c mnber. - " 


WPS Jan - June 9J 





H^^lDlnxlQCtiOQS 
A confidential sendee far badness 
and pnrfcakrol people. 

Ring for a FREE, no oWgatfcw 
dbcunton in your own home. 
'Pkesv orfl year Worn Gaooay Qflka 

01458 210120 

OPTN7 QWSA W8EK 


NOTICE TO 
READERS 

The Independent cannot 
guarantee that 
respondents will receive 
a reply when answering 
advertisements on this 
page, although we hope 
that as a matter of 
courtesy they wilL 
When making contact 
with people far the Gist 
time rt is advisable bo 
meet in a public place 
and let a member of 
your family or trusted 
friend know where you 
win be. 

We would advise readers 
and advertisers to 
exercise can Lion when 
giving out personal 
details. This win be 
respected by genuine 
respondents. 


To advertise 
•in this section 
please call 
Seema Chaudhry 
on 

0171 293 2347. 




tarot, tomato . 
togamannaa travel 
rice, Maks comp a tBria 
looking educ'd prof. SIMS 
■Wi good lookWwann paraadafiqr 
toahwvDa.TeliieaaHn.BnNe 
in aw. 

A GOOD WOMAN, loving and Und. 

pretty. ptoyfoL K W Ba rt . cultured 
- soaks itireminded praL partner, 
WvSffa h SJS. Bn No tflBTHi 

KIND, UNTRENDY, CBXO-LOVMG 


aaafca gentle aouhnato (P) to 
■hare eavanturaa to flfo. Bex No 
tIMB, 

ATTACHED MAUE. 32. looking for 
ra awatrenfc ig and aan dt a cova r y. 
wttti passionate and axdtirig 
hnaW. to non anoTintim retoOB- 
«Hp_ Box No fcl 886- 

BRUNETTE OPEN/UNI STUDENT 
34 STT tokntoti lonety In daad mar- 
riage 2 kWa, WLTM kind nnat- 
tabhad mtta 404- nrid-Bucfcs. Box 
NU1897- 

ATTRACTIVE IRISHWOMAN MJtsh 
piumpfsh t*v. antq. dealer WL7M 
nice M share active aid Ita bawd 
doga country He etcAn No 

ANSLO-POIISH M 42 Nf8 taS Ht 1 

pnrie a efc ia l attraahv C8QH loofc. 

ing tar towa Cantos. Box No 
U1 701. 


WARM. POSmVE MALE, 49. aatora 
rigtit *algnlflcarn ottrar*. U you're 
tomala. 36-45. Hva near Nofflng- 
t»n, af^oy waUditg, tafttog, and 
pan daring the meaning of Ufa. 
TAnasa write. Bax No fcl 703. 

GRAD M DESIGNER 44 sDm 5V 
We into an theatre and anntry- 
ekte, WLTM styHeh caring F NW 
area, photo appreciated. Box No 
L-T7D4. 

UNCONVENTIONAL CREATIVE F 
43 am easygoing anraedva «8m 
loves music books •» arta toad A 
wine. Saeka M aontanete/lover. 
S. Yorks. Photo oppr.Bn No 
fc17W. . 

DARKBMKMmgUM Faau&n \ 
By stogie prat M 40, Ft 1*. aOm. j 
alb; nto. gen. caring, brttfit, par- 
tonaHe. VQSOH & toto-mtov. 
Lowing relationship? North. Bn 
No him 

MALE WHITER AND TUTOR, tots 
4ffa, aa afca temate for, tan 
research to ctMTiptato nMnanllc 
novaL SmMsWcartog apply. Bn 
No |fl 707. 

TALL CARING TACTILE allmoMr 
fog, rut, SiLmdon M, SO acts 40, 
a a ak a I ran nor i y with hanpy, atrtk- 
tog. MeB fl a m, active F. Bn No 
M7ua. 

CULTtfflBI, MTHUGENT, raiaxod 
gonflaman. 46 yia okl 1 am a buay 
aoflwara cormiirsnt and WLTM a 
bright attractive, stop lady. I an 
atogle. warm, eeuaHva, end pos- 
sess a humour ol tfta dry Mod. 
Rtotbafl doaa not totoreama, but 
tennis and cycflng does. A photo 
wciid be appracWad fond can ba 
returned). Ban no bl 70S. 

VKUALLY ALLUFUNG, MMOCtusly 
HnudHtag. amaflanspy ssdsfytog 
4tTs tamale, seeks North East 
band Bmvehaan. Bn No L-1712. 

FEMALE COMPANION SOUGHT, 
expanses paid month to new 
nKHomrami In Spain, mutt ba 
sSin. 40‘s, N/S, easygoing, GSOH 
- youl need IH rm 6R. sfim. 
hariHry. so, bald and breedble. 
M4/SWI. Bn No L*1B73. 


MALE 42, WOULD UKE TO moat a 
lady tor Mondehlp (35-50), to 
■hare a low of the music of 
Mozart and Baefooven, good oon- 
. variation, artgaflariaa, NT gdns, 
' ctoama. Norfolk area. Box No 
1:1678. 

I SOCIABLE CARING SINGLE 
. woman. 38, with many Interests 
I hchxflng travel, art, socialising. 
Saaks W3 Intsrea U nfl/practlcal 
man atoiBar Ente A age. Yorks 
area. Photo appreciated. Box No 
bieat. 

TNTELLIG. OUIET, ATTRACT. M 30, 
sensfttva seeks warm caring L4B- 
55 far tavtog ftfondaMp F req tet- 
tars llrst Anyw h ere. Box No 

L-1674, ■ 

ATTRACT. F. YNG 40*S - Not tired 
.wni Ha but sSghtty tired of Lon- 
don. Seeks M soulmate. Box No 
1:1677. 


PERFECT 

PARTNERS 

ot 

Swindon. Bristol, CardiH. 
B.ith. Glos. Worcs. Oxford. 
Pc-rsonnl Inlroductions. 
All clicms interviewed. 

Tel: 01225 482080 


GOOD LOOKING BACHELOR, Pro! 
33, non-a m o M nq. into cycling, 
cooking, open top motoring, 
ctenctofl and laughter. Seeks arSc- 
UWtLawm-heartsd tomato. Photo 
piausa. Bn No 1:1683. 

OBVIOUSLY UNBALANCED MALE, 
50. gikaa rock and dasafcal). 
Needs balancing partner. (oH 
range of dees, inchidtog theatre 
and countryside essential. Bn No 
tT685. 

GAY MALE. 38, good looking, kind. 
Imelllgsnt and cultured, seeks 
similar lor loving relationship. 
Photo Please. S.W. area. Bn No 
L16B9. 

CAMBRIDGE TOMBOY (31 going 
on 24) Into curry, cider 8 tamy, 
aaaka gay woutan b watch Moeh 
of Bra Day wbh. Bn No L- 16 B 6 . 

N. YORKS PROFESSIONAL M, 
young 55 gohg on 301 WUM tody 
25-40 to share ttwetos mcisic sport 
trevef-and whatow. Bn . No 

ineoa 



CONGRATULATIONS!! 

We are delighted to hear from all 
couples who -have met and 

through Independent Hearts. 

Wishing you and all our 
other advertisers every 
success and happiness for 
the future. 

Uvdependent Hearts 


Charities 


Personal 
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riding for 

THE DISABLED 

association 

incorporating driving 

Providing the opportunity for riding or driving { 

disab,ed chi W«n and 8 X 

aduhs throughout the United Kingdom ' 

RIDING FOR TITO DISABLE ASSOCIATION 

' ■_ - Regiaered Charily No 244 1 
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William UjiWm 


BBC 1 


7J0 The Rying Doctors 76808®. * 

8.15 20 Steps to Better Management (S) (3060661). 
5f 830 Breakfast withfiwt En&andaktet captain 

g MiteAtherton is among the early nsess (92241). 

930 The Bj® Quezon. Mark Lawson talks to Max 

JjlO.15 See Heart (5) (3948645. 

S 1045Deutsch Plus (S) (3290951). * 

% ll.OOThe Eksventh Hour {SI (73357). 

V i;12L00.CowTtnrfle (Including Weatherfdrthe Week 
' f Ahead) (S) (34883). 

; 1230 On the Record (53609). * 
f 130 EastEndets Omnibus® (5609222). * 

k ZS5 WUrifife on One. David Attenborou^i meets some 
;k Thomson’s gazelles (R) (S) (6475116). * 

3.25 The Bookworm. Grflf Rhys Jones travels to 
,r. Scotland to discover Sherkxk Holmes's Scottish 

£ ■ roots (S) (2759628):* 
i 3 .55 The Qotfaes Show. Tim Vincent consults five 
merfs-tashkxis editors to come up with five 
different winter wardrobes. Plus, what Brighton 
clubbers wear for a night out (5) (8723222).* 

4.20 People's Century. Chronicles the early days of 

television. Last in series (S) (6439425). * 
r 5.15 News, Weather (5401951). * 

535 Regional News (936661J. 

' . 5.40 Songs of Praise. From Swansea (S) (213048). * 

6.15 Antiques Roadshow: Valuations from Ludlow in 

Shropshire (5) (200.135). * 

7.00 Auntie's AB-Ume Greats. (TV60) Michael 

Parkinson hosts a “star-studded gala" to celebrate 
the feet that this weekend, 60 years ago, the BBC 
kick-started the world's first fully-fedged TV 
broadcasting corporation {5} (72048222). * 

:■ 9.05 News, Regional News and Weather (808715). * 

9225 Rhodes. 8/8. Last in the BBCs epic series finds 
; ; Rhodes attempting to rebuild Ms political career 

against the backdrop of the Boer Whr C7491 351 * 
10.20 Cfive Anderson AD IMk. Mikhail Gorbachev and 
Bob Hoskins are the guests (SM37208). * 
1035 Everyman. (TV60). A look back at the history erf 
C- religious programmes on television, with actor 

. Stephen Tompkinson ($) (858203). * 

S* 11 .45 Accused. New drama series in which each 
■} epsiode follows a single case in a magistrate's . 

- court First up, a woman charged with possession 
^ of heroin (SJ C487999J. * 

^ 12.15 ES3 Lord of the FEes (Harry Hook 1990 
UK). Decent but Uninspired adaptation of 
r the classic Wilfiam Golding novel, swapping 

English public school boys for American military 
cadets. Balthazar Getty leads the cast ($) 
(380162). * 

1.35 Weather (1559742). To 1.40am. 


Sunday television and radio 

BBC 2 ITV/London Channel 4 


730 CfaSdren'sBSC: Joe 90. 735 Pteydays&l5 
Bitsa 8u30 JackanoiyGoWL 8.50 X Men 9.10 
EektfieCat 930 The fey Bflsy Spider. 9.45 The 
Mask. 10.10 Ship to Shore. 10.40 Grange Hill. 
11.0QThe Demon Headmasta 11 30 Small ' 

. - . World. 

11.45 Siootsig Stats. Fran Friday, with guests 

Gabriefl^ Darcus Howe, Rose-Marie and Richard 
Whiteley ffi) (R) (380661). * 

12J3 The Simday Show. Donna McPhaii hosts the 
Sunday brunch beano (5) (2131048). 

1.00 The 0 Zone fS) (75715). 

130 Around Westminster {SJ (69067). 

230 iffil Trapeze (Carol Reed 1956 US). A crippled 
trapeze artist, still famous for his “triple", is 
persuaded by a budding aeriafst to teach him the 
stunt (249390;. * 

3.40 BO Gunfigbt at the OK Corral (John Stages 
1957 US). Highty-reganded western recounting 
the l^endary friwd^ip between gunfighter Doc 
Hoffiday and well-respected lawman Marshall 
- Vfyati Eam. l^flg up to the infamous 

showdown at "tombstone (9J4339;. * ' 

- 540 The Natural Worid. The success stay that is the 
beetle, and how they are apparentty helping us by 
prewdipg new medicines (Followed by Heading 
South. Weather) (S) (152338). * 

635 Star Trek: Voyager (S; (704135). * 

730 American Visions. See Preview, p32 (S) 
(511512). * 

830 The Morey Programme. Investigating predictions 
that at midnigTt on 3 1 December 1 999, 

computer software around tfre world will crash, 
due to the timing in most computers not being 
able to switch digits to the year 2000 (925512). 

9.00 Coqgaifs Run. SteveCoQgzui plays handyman 
Ernest Moss, who takes on a gang of shifty 
cowboy developers from London (R) (S) (5999). * 

930 Where's Elvis Hiis Week? Martin Clunes, David 
BaddM, Nora Ephron and Nathsi Lane are this 
week's pjests in the stow which tries to explain 
Americans and the Er«iish to each other (S) 
(40932). 

10.00 QBB Mad Dog and Glory {John McNaughton 
1993 US). See The Big Picture, p32 (S) 
(28135).* 

1130 BOB GSris in Prison (John McNaughton 1994 
US). The Ybung and the Reckiess season 
continues with an enjoyable rehash of that 1950s 
staple- girts behind bars {Followed by 
' Weatherview) (S) (281932). To 12.55am. 

2.00 The LeamrDgZone; FETV Cotlectabtes: Blooming 
Bellamy (90891). 4.00 Languages: Suenas - 
World Spanish (90075). 5.00 Business and Work 
(47097). To 6.00am. 


630 GMTV 6.00 The Sunday Review. 6.30 News, 
Sport and Weather. 7.00 The Sunday Programme 

8.00 Dragon Flyz. Animation (9663970). . - ' 

8225 Disney Club ($J (14559357). 

1035 Link. Disabled magazine (3360357). * 

1030 Sunday Live. Lord St John of Fawstey. the high 
profile of Catholics in the UK today. Roger 
Whittaker reveals how he came to terms with the 
deaths of his parens, and how five churches in 
Norfolk have declared independence from the 

Church of England. Inducting Morning Worship 
from De Montfort Hall, Leicester: (S) (87680). 
1230 Crosstalk {Followed by LWT Weather) (57222). 

1.00 News and Weather (8699J086). * 

1.10 Jonathan Donbleby (SJ (1868222). 

2.00 Cartoon Time (46059406). 

2.05 War and Remembrance (R) ( 458951 J. 

430 OB Guns of the M^uficent Seven (Paul 
Wendtas 1969 US). Second sequel to The 
Magnificent Seven, with only George Kennedy left 
from the original septet (2067). 

6.00 Des Res. Ulrita Jonsson and more unusual 
homes, mduding a flat that looks 4, OCX) years old, 
and a country retreat in centra) London (Iff). 

630 Local News, Weather (279048). ■ 

6.45 News and Weather (292999). * 

7.00 One in a Mffion (SJ (3932). * 

730 Heartbeat. Aidensfidd hods a quoits match and 
Nick meets Jo's parents (5) (98796). * 

8 30 You've Been Framed! (SJ (1 715). * 

9.00 London's Burning (S) (3336). * 

10.00 Sometime, Never. Zzzitcom starring "Philadelphia 
Cheese girts" Sara Crowe and Ann Bryson as two 
disappointed thirtysomethings (SJ (20680). * 
1030 News md Weather (500864). * 

1045 The South Bank Show. MeJvyn Bragg presents a 
profile of Welsh baritone Bryn Terfel, who is 
apparently poised to become the best-known 
opera singer since Ffevarotti (S) (447715). * 

1 1.45 Tfceabeiand. The Hampstead production of John 
Osborne’s The Entertainer and Peepolykus's Let 
the Donkey Go (S) (476067). 

12.15 The Practice. Fly-on-the-wall documentary series 
about an inner-city doctors' surgery (S) (7101 3). 

12.45 Muidei; She Wrote. Jessica attends the tuneral of 
an old friend in Wyoming... (R) (709926). 

1.45 HIM Sparks: The Price of Passion (Richard Col la 
1989 US). SeriaWdllergrief for smalltown mayor 
Victoria Principal (8588 JO). * 

335 Not Fade Away. Deepak Verna - aka Sanjay in 
EastEnders - introduces his record collection (R) 
(S) (222447 J). 

435 Flux (R) (5) (8292926L 
530 News (51 655). To 6.00am. 


Radio 
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Radiol 

67£%8H<zW) 

7.00am Kevin Greening 1(100 Dave 
Pearce 2.00 Trewx Nelson's Rhythm - 
Nation 400 UK Top 40 7.00 PU* 
Fiction 8.00 Joftnfteel 10SX) Stuart 
Maconie 12^)0 Andy KMiaw 230 
Clare Stin^ss 400630am CWe 
Warren 

Radio 2 

SMOJttbflO 

7j00am Don Madean 9 l 05 Steue 
Wri^tfs SuKfy Low Songs 1L0Q 
Partdnsorfs Sunday Supplement LOO 
Desmond Carrington 3.00 Barmy 
Green 400 Singfrlg In Britain AJed 
Jones 430 Sng Somefhtag Simple 
530 P&m Ayres 730 Hugh Scuiy 
830 ajneby H3« Hour S30 Aten Kei- 
th 1030 The David Jacobs Caflec&n 

11.00 Ana Here's One I Prepared Ear- 
fler. See Choree, atare. 1235 aeve 

■ Madden 330430am Alex Lester 

Radio 3 

:.8(L2-K4HrM 
7.00am Sacred and Prefane. 

'830 Choice cf Three 

9.00 Brian Kay's Sunday Morning. 
1235 Must Matters. 

1.00 Great French Dtsnes. (7/8). 

125 The Sunctay Concert Mozarts 

• Overture: The Magic Flute. Mus- 
Eravfc Son^ tar a Winter's 
Evening Schuhat Symphony No 9 
inC. 

230 Spirit of the Age. 

330 BrendeTs Beethoven. Beethcwen: 
Sonatas: in A flat, Op 26i in E fiat 
Op 27 No 1; in C sharp minoc Qp 
27 No 2; m F. Op 54? m C. Op 53. 



Choice 


5.45 The Sunday feature: Trapped in 
.tf?e PiKsenL John Theocharis trav- 
‘ ets to Cano to meet Its greatest fcr- 
lig novdlst Nagi* Mahfauz, 
wrnar of the 1988 Nobel Prize lor 
Literature. 

630 Sriatert The songQde WSnteF- 
rtise. 

745 Choir Works. 

935 Drama Now. Barking. In lo^r 
Ramsa/ssmeat drama, a dogeab 
thetongueofahereflcandcfisco^ 

‘ ere the world of speech. . 

1130 Jean Janldnb A Musical 
Legacy (U2). 

12.00 Record Review- Gordon 
Stewwt surveys available record- 
'mgs of songs by Dupait. P6e 
John Deathrtdge and Edward 
Seckerson on new leases of 
Beethoven arid Bruckner,^ Includ- 
ing Beethoven overtures from 
Ntotaus Harnoncourt and the 
Chamber Orchestra of Europe; 
the Choral Fantasy from the 
Monteverdi Choir and the Or- 
chestra Revdutionnaire et Ro- 
mantique conducted by John 
□tot Gardiner 

1.15 Througi thB Night 

5.00330am Sequence. 


Valerie Singleton (left) 
harks back to the days 
when she was a heart- 
throb for small boys across 
the nation in And Hoe’s 
.One I Prepared Earlier 
(11pm R2), a look at 
the golden days of 
children's television. 


Radio 4 

BUduvfcRtsa&se 

630am News Briefing. - - 
630 Something Undasteod. 
635Weathec 
7.00 News. 

720 Sunday ftpos. 

7.15 On tour farm. 

740 Sunday 

830 The lAfeek’s Good Caifie. 

835Weathec 

930 News. . 

9.10 Sunday Pap ere. 

9.15 Letter trom America. 

930 Morning Service. 

10.15 The Archers. Omnibus edition. 

11.15 MedkxrwavB. 

1145 New latinos. Peru. Cbra 
Hampson meets a Brttttr carete 
who hae mate tfieir home in rtm. 
£2/6>. 

1225 Desert Island Discs. VWh Chris 
patten. 

1235 VMrather. 

130 The Wsrid This VifcetoKl 
135 Slipping Forecast 
230 Gardened Question Time. 

230 Classic Serial: \Mxnen in Lme. 
By DH Lawrence. Water Games. 
Gudnm is ecited by Gerakft 
bnitafity white Ltrsub fin* heraetf 


being drawn to Rupert (2/4). 

330 Pick c# the Vteek. 

4 JL5 Analysts. 

530 News; Coding en Espara. La 
Sapada F^mffla. Ffay Gosflng ex- 
■ amres the strength of the famlyki 
an increasingly secular Spain. 

530 Rreiry Please! 

530 Shipping Forecast 
535 VWathec ' 

630 Si* Otlock News. 

6.15 Feedback. - 
630 In Business. 

730 Chadren’s BBC Radio 4r fates 
from the Bog End Road. By Jenny ■ 
McOade. 

730 RBOSng Aloud. The Way We 
Are. By Margaret Vissec 
830 (BOlhe Natural Hlstay Plo- 
pamme. 

8.00 (UN) Detesch Plus. 

830 (UN) Suenos - World Spanish 1. 
830 (FM) A History d Raadng in 
Rve Voiumes. (2/5). 

930 (FM) The Board Game. 

9.00 OJW) Suenos- World Spanish 

2 . 

9 J5 (LW) Francophone. 

930 (FM) Costing the Earth. 

945 (LW) Chansons. (5rt5). 

939Wtealha 

1030 News. 

1W5 AH in the Mind. 

1045 Breakaway 

11.15 In Committee. 

1145 Seeds of Faiih. (1/3). 

1230 News. 

1220 BeOS on Sunday 
1230 The Ldfi Story Htast dHurst- 
cote. By E Nesbtt. 

1248 shipping Forecast 
1305.00am As Wfcrld Service. 


Radio 5 

{S3509H&IM 

6.05am Brid Lives 630 Brian Hayes 
935 Sunday with Mair 1135 SpKial 
Assignment 12.05 Big Byte 1230 
Crime Desk 1235 Sunday Sport 635 
sportscan 730 News Extra 735 \bu 
Cannot Be Serious 835 Sex Lives 
930 Dallyn Wbridwide 1035 Add 
fast 1035 Out This Vyfeek 11.00 
Night Bdra 1135 Sports America 
12.05 Nm Moves 2.05 Up Al Night 
530630am Morning Reports 

Classic FM 

QIKtt-lOlWfeFK 

630am Sarah Lucas. 930 Romance. 
12.00 Cdebrfly Chotce. 130 Alan 
Mann. 300 Masterclass. 430 Mel 
Coopec 630 A Ckestion d Classics. 
730 Countdown Top 10. 830 Opera. 
1030 Howard's Wteek. 1230 Andre 
Leoa 400630am Mark Griffiths. 

Virgin Ratio 

0215. 1197-1260kttt WlttSgWzfl® 

630am Janey Us Grace 1030 Gra- 
ham Dene iOO Nicky Home 600 
Lynn Ftosons 1030 Gary Davies 
2.00630am Randall lee Rose 

World Service 

QBttrUI 

1.00am Newsdesk 130 Seeing Stars 
145 On the Mcwe 2.00 Uewsday 
230 Anything Goes 330 News 3.15 
Sports Roundup 330 A Green Histo- 
ry d the Planet 400 Newsdesk 430 
Off the Shelf: Cause Cefeb 445 
Country Style 5.00 Newsday 530- 
6.00am Europe Today 


6u20Bft3 (5119048). 

7.15 Ric (59970). 

7.45 BBcer Mice from (4429406). 

830 Earthworm 3m (4474777). 

835 Street Sharks (6285864). 

9.00 traektors (6) (6663777). 

930 Saved by the BeS (R) (1896512). * 

9.45 Sister Sister (Si (395593). 

10.15 Wise Up (SJ ( 387574 1 

10.45 HoQyoaks Omnibus (Si (5150319). * 

11 .40 The Waftons. John b accused erf stBahnga ^ 

widow's silver coflecbon. Surely not (2450338). 

12.40 Rookies (S) (7507390). 

1.15 Fooibati tta&a. Juventusv Napoli (514423381 

330 The Gatiary (5) (3097864). 

345 09 The Swodorf Monte Cristo (Maurice 
Geraghty 1951 US). Big George Montgomery 
saves Napoleon IH from a treacherous mi raster and 
hunts treasure in this ho-hum costume adventure 

(ThenAiews and VMsather) (38)135) • 

530 BSB River of No Return (Otto Preminger 1 954 

US). Preminger’s only western is not brilliant, but 
it does contain two butt- in bonuses: Marilyn 
Monroe and Robert Mitchum (56944951). * 

7.00 Eqwnax. Scientists’ attempts to discover what 
causes so-called earthhghts. bright spots in the 
sky seen in Mexico, Norway and the Australian 
Outback (R)(S)(2254). * 

8.00 Nothing But the TTuth (S) (8574). 

9.00 Leaving Horae. Arnold Schoenberg. Richard 
Strauss, Pierre Boulez and Karlheinz Stockhausen 
illustrate Simon Rattle's argument that the old and 
the new were battling for supremacy at the dcse 
of World War II (S) (8338). * 

10.00 BU Good Morning, Vietnam (Barry Levinson 
1987 US). Robin Williams stars as a fast-talking 
US Army DJ in 1965 Saigon Very loosely based 
on reaMrfe disc jockey Adrian Cronatrer, Williams's 
performance is the thing here. The background 
story is bunkum (40434512). * 

1230 Grnppen. Performance of Stockhausen's 

Innovative work tor three orchestras, with the City 
of Birmingham Symphony Orchestra ensemble, 
conducted by Sir Simon Rattle (SJ (4327487). 

12.50 Partners. American sitcom based in a law firm (S) 
(3782742). * 

130 BID Lonely Woman Seeks Companion 

(Vyacheslav Krishtotovich 1987 USSR). Bored 
thirtysomething Irina Kupchenko places a lonely 
hearts advert - and is shocted to find the only 
reply comes from a drunken circus acrobat, 
Aleks andr Zbruyev (412487). 

3.00 BTO The Marauders (George Aithainbaud 1947 
US). Hopakxig Cassidy suffers outlaw grief. With 
William Boyd (80100). To 4.10am. 


Satellite 


snri 

630am Hour of Ftawer (25574). 730 
Undm (B7574). 930 GeraMo 
(80999). 1030 Ybung Indiana Jones 
(90169). 1130 Parier Lewis Cant 
Lose (30749). 1130 Real TV 
(802081 2230 WWF (94777). LOO 
Star Tick (12375). 230 Mysterious Is- 
land (74512). 3.00 The Boys of Tw»- 
Sght (802441 400 Great Escapes 
(9703). 430 Real TV (67771 530 
Kung Fu (7864). 6.00 The Simpsons 
(4870). 630 The Simpsons (1222). 
730 Beverly HBs 90210 (24932). 
830 The X Fles Re-Opened (33680). 
930 Spring* (430671 1130 Man- 
hunter (598981 1230 GO Minutes 
(39162). 1.00 OvD Wars (27384). 
2.00630am Ht Mot Long Play 
(55655). 

502 

7.00pm Xena (1813945). 8.00 Mel- 
rose Place (4199703). 930 Profit 
( 7857837 1 1030 FWtefgeist; The 
Legacy (28446361 1130 Seinfeld 
(1565522). 1130 Who Do Ybu Do? 
(1297690). 1230 Rrm Demetrius 
and the Glattetois (1954) (82 J 7520) 
2.006.00am Hit Mix (71624711 
sn MOKES 

630am At Long Last Lae (1975) 
(62883). 8.00 Eleven Hanowtcuse 
(1974) (65864). 1030 She Led Two 
Lives (1995) (29086). 1230 The Lies 
Boys Tell (1994) (842522). 130 Re- 
naissance Man (1994) (82349883). 
400 The Man in the Brown Suit 
(1988) (43066203). 530 Shadow- 
bnds (1993) (60459845). 830 She 
Fougit Atone (1995) (39864). 1030 
China Moon 0994) (303036). 11.40 
The Saint of Fort Washington (1993) 
(2330481 1-25 Sisters 0938) 


ITV/Regions 
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FMMXfen NtfiS .446r*3Cl IJSam The i.'Srci.'Tl' 
2jOS« Ueennrt zx&uu 2J5m f l(n ulwh 
(75os:p&’ ijsmwT 

d*. a*, wm >J1JW 42MJ1M 
(7663X171 
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<45487101 Ml. <So«on!kiiO*viJWa.':;i 12 00 Vl» 
dK 9* Witte CJ®?25l 2.55 Fin hr Aaadma Uuk 
tiaosjiw s.i5tts['ae5ix3ii«iCjhi T uC , i us 
CTamet 3 ,V£ Dwwws .Jim?: ta»s :» .i a mi 
1 14296 J. 1 1MJ 4 Vtorun rjjmnl Jjrx*. 

130m Ffan: (kniter (4 4P.772V «^5J0m « uiy 
*0467549) 

cum. 

MUndenwopk \l30oni4eux 2 00 ,r 
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S.IStWBrw.,:SJ',.’j' 545 .. 
Mr (74S999I 6.10 Our Hew flCMI.n IMS VVc m 
l to« t < ant ffl ^**P45' 4J5«nJoMnfe«i34StVl.Ti 5JO- 
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to London nap t 12J5pm Wft&i tUdi Phn 
i4V9390> Wales.- S.W Siniat ' 2M Ht-< 

MdEk»<2J864; WXr- VWJ.AffnHAIIt !' 2 JO IL*-. 
PnrKmo Dtvv rx?' iOOtirmdaicii^.'Su:.'' 150 M 
ta«rcCttli54MX<>! « AVWrUi<Wcncn,.V.y>.': >• 
4.25 ibK Tame Cm i.'WN i’» 4 30 urv W .jryin 
1 MJ4SR?' 445H^k% TMCkn.'OViSC<Vir..'> 5.15 
IWR «e£tX9 K-X? 1^33 .VW 540114 k 
haras I9C?W 6.10 Hint £■* lV .^aV.I- 
Gnu Roots CrAiOH 11.45 FBR FoM>r r«v<n 
(445790) USmTheiaai^rWffT.V.j ZOSimLt mxn 
C 35801 31 2J5am Fan; £uunss I'MSi 'SiS 1 105m C , 
tw CWCJTSCVM 1 3JSm Mini-. Ur Wh*i j j j/aw 
U$4JSn Phenomena i.'ttXtJ ’l 


At London rapt- KJOpn ' O.'. .ISS-TJsi 200 Ur 
Hot I64599S9J 1 2JO Ihe LrJrw-i*^ j: L n 22St»vi 
m8i Dunbar i’7b?4^13I 2.55 ChaiTas rf nv ItCme 
U*4VJS;^' 12S Ffct hv> CUm Hr.lff, u" 540 
Artquo Tai IWC47M 6.10 hr V*aeniras.\V 1145 
fibr Tabttirti NfTfc i JJf’796' IJSam Ur 1 
i3S4S9T6J. 2.05am Mctvsrot i7.1SST>: 3' J JSn fan. 
Busan* <7505 7 5B i 105am Cw Mr i!VM«rX. 
3J5am UwdK W VMe U.’MVJ- 4J54J5M fv 
noorna (7663762 71 

wsraanw 

Aetanfan— tefc U38pm Wwd MaditJ3J9JfV' zoo 
Vtmxum Upltale ib767JJJO Z25 Tone d U. LA- 
f57674.X»J.2J5SmrmBMlM935I.U 3ZS Rtot W-.r 
Cac- t5OXi3t05 5.1 0 PArin Xc WrA- 1 BS 7^' 6.05 
noKnaeCOSSiS 1145 nRr,iManir%t«i3.Ub' ’it: 
235» tttqnt CJOSPtil ZJSaia rjuny fiuk-L. 
(750&7581 3D5«n C4« C* CWr-ShS.' 3J5rniUu> 
dei. sue Wirtt iJ/jCVLJi 1TS-4 JSara rv-n.-iiu-isi 
(W6176J7I 

s*c 

d»D#Meapt t20MBCiSJ/aWJ 1240poin<Moda 
ttmmt 146458641. 1.10 Tor<n Trna i fSXJJSf 2.10 WP 
(57691338' 2J5TAAtaCV*£hl]&.V(J3l 100 Earns. 
StTvvC Afar UTWW 4.00 funv d Fr<r rJSa- • 100 Nwr. 
170975741 Sj 05 Msmfcsin <7Sff796J 5J5 PdM v Own 
rt-7256fi74J. 7 JO Dachrau C.TU CWhrauCarmd i». 8.00 
Dm BenUeJuT ffJJ686Jl 8J5 k-chyd [to i69sVau 920 
News ui9513t (l . 9 JO Same « Pecttapcs , 75(576'. 1100 
An Doc HonTwood Ci:4X>. 1135 LMvmg Ham- 
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(325655). 3.00 Out of the Body 
(1988) (36704). 430630am Site 
Led Two Lives (1995) (59907). 

WMECHMMB. * 

630m The Basher DuMoon (1947) 
(69455). 830 The Secret cf the Incas 
(J 954) (63406). 1030 Marge (1946) 
(17628). 1230 Tension at fable Rock 
(1956) (863571 230 Cammal ki Costa 
Rica 0947) (45425). 430 Far tan 
Home (1994) 1 28981 630 look Who's 
faKng Now (1993) (25662). 830 
Drop Zone (1994) (374061 1030 
Tsnecop (1994) (302628). 11*0 The 
Movie Show. (2239991 12.10 Joy 
Lick Club (1993) (89592487). 230 
□infer (1994) f 712029 J. 4.156.00am 
The Crude Oass (1995) (88839)1 

SIT MOVES GOLD 

1130m Suftvan's Travels (1941) 
(67223952). 1235 The Man with the 
Gun (1955) (51237680). ZOO Bom 
Yesterday (1950) (2974796). 4.00 
The Last American Hero (19731 
(8614628). 630 Stamen (1984) 
(2954932L &00 HeS Is tor Heroes 
(1962) (2966777). 1030 Road 
House (1989) P455690J. 12.00 At 
Close Range (1986) (8475839). 135 
AB Nifjrt Long (1931) (52996075). 
335535am Only Angsts Have Wings 
(1939) (49267421. 
surscansi 

730am V&BSporls World (488831 
8.00 Suffir® (49512). 930 Boring 
(77208). 11.00 Goals (22661). 1230 
Formula Three (622031 1.00 Drag 
Racing (33777). 130 Sn**i*s 
(82845). 330 Live Fbotoal See the 
Big f, latch. p32 (71 1 7241). 730 Bas- 
ketball (47970). 9.00 NFL (825845). 
1230-230am Basketball (99568.1 


SIT SPORTS 2 

730am Soccer Extra (5203235). 
11.00 VfatEfspons World (6696628). 
1230 Suiting (2 264662). 1.00 SaiV 
ing (66672261 130 Golt (2284425.1 
230 Goff (43525741 4.00 Golf 
(2662628). 6M0 W&ereports 
(2 2 60845). 730 Spanish Football 
(66886091 930 Football (43752541 

11.00 Olympic Century 16677593). 
1230-LOOam Superbites 1995 
(89840941 

SIT SPORTS 3 

1230noon Soccer (73856522). 3.00 
Ice Hoctey (555428451 5.00 Sports 
Uniknited 06688609). 630 Drag (fac- 
ing (202 795121 630 Sport Special 
(20260864). 730 GoV (484606901 

9.00 Goff (380839511 1130 Goff 
(506292261 1130-1230midnV* 
Drag Ifacmg (99290390) 

UVETV 

6.00am Ffawtabons 630 Looking tor 
Love 730 Spanish Archer 730 Mmd 
and Body 830 The Why Files 830 
Video Bax 9.00 Fate and Fortune 930 
The Fashion Show 10.00 Revelations 
1030 Looking for Love 11.00 Cam- 
pus Capers 1130 Spanish Archer 
1230 Revelations 1230 Why Files 

1.00 Looking lor Love 130 F3te and 
Fortune 230 The Fashion Show 230 
Mmd and Body 3.00 Canary Wharf 
430 Gaits Campus Capets 5.00 Rev- 
eiatons 530 Looking tor Love 6.00 
Eric's Monster Sport 730 Spanish 
Archer 730 Revelations 830 Bushido 
933 Eva’s Seventies Pop Show 930 
Looking for Love 10.03 Eric's Monster 
Sport Show 1133 Fate and Fortune 
1130 The Sex Shew 12 .OO-G .00am 
Night-Time Programmes 


Chess William Hartston You may have missed. . . 


Bridge Alan Hiron 








Hrili&itvter 








Composed by Nikolai Krafin in 1980, this is 
one of the most surprising of all positions 
with only kings and pawns on the board. It 
is White to play and draw.’ 

With the pawn onb2 about to promote, 
the only hope is to set up a stalemate with 
e 4 and b4, but the obvious l-g4 bl=Q 2Ji4 
loses to l. Qel 3^7 Qxh4+ 4.Kxh4 Kxa7 
with an easy win for Block. So let’s get rid 
of the a-pawn first: 1*7! Xxa7 2^4 and now 
o..bl=Q 3.h4 forces a draw; whatever 
Black plays it is stalemate. 

But what if Black plays 2~bl=N! instead 
of promoting to a queen. Then 3.h4 Nc3! 
wins for him. And that’s where the clever 
part comes. White plays 3J»3!! when Black 
finds himself in a surprising zugzwang. The 
main line now continues 3-Nc3 414! Kb7 
S.dxc3 62 6x4 dl=Q 7x5 Qd4 8.eal4 e3 
a jc e 2 l(W6! ( 10 .cfaoc 6 +? loses to 10-.Kc8! 
llc7el=Q) lO-el=N!U4l7Nd3r(The 
threat of Nf4 mate prevents White from 
ntomoting his own pawn to a queen.) _ 
(This is w^r the king bad to be 

Sed out of a7 at move four) 

13 J4e5 Nf4+ 14JrfxH erf4 and Black has 
finally been unable to avoid giving 

stalemate.. A splendid composinon. . .. 


God, ghosts, golf and other 
stories from the past week. 

God Is now receiving e-mail 
An Israeli Internet company 
is now operating a service, 
receiving prayers by e-mail 
and delivering them to the 
Wailing Wall. The sendee is 
free and available on Virtual 
Jerusalem’s homepage at 
http^Aww.Wtualxoil. 

All mod cons plus ghost 
An American lawyer has 
warned that owners may 
have to have their houses 
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inspected for ghosts before 
selling them. In a recent 
court case in Florida a house 
sale was declared void on the 
grounds that the vendors had 
not informed the purchasers 
of a supernatural presence. 

Haunted pub 

Restoration work resumed 
on Britain’s oldest pub, “Ye 
Olde Trip to Jerusalem’' near 
Nottingham Castle, after a 
six-month delay caused by a 
supposedly cuised model 
galleon. An exorcism has 
now been performed. 


Golfing hazard 
A 13-year-old Australian boy 
was attacked by a kangaroo 
on a golf course. “It was a 
very unusual occurrence," 
said a kangaroo expert, who 
explained that it was 
probably a male trying to 
protect his group of females. 

Sober in Shanghai 
Shangai policemen have 
been banned from drinking 
alcohol on duty and from 
getting drunk at any rime. 
They must also not accept 
alcoholic drinks as a gift 


Barefoot cops 
Three FBI agents assigned 
to protect President Clinton 
in Florida took the chance of 
a quick swim in the ocean. 
When they returned to the 
beach, they found that their 
Secret Service badges, cash, 
traveller’s cheques, credit 
cards, jewellery, shoes and 
socks had been stolen. 

Lamb jam 

Two thousand sheep blocked 
Madrid's main roads last 
Sunday in a campaign to 
preserve rural pathways. 


concise crossword 
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ACROSS 

1 Looped pile fabric (5) 

4 Greek letter (3) 

7 Cordial (4) 

5 Recover (S) 

9 Myopic (5-7) 

10 Sion disease (6) 

13 Stick (6) 

15 Flowering shrub (12) 


22 Unclothed (5) 


DOWN 

1 Rubbish (5) 

2 Compunction (7) 

3 Stories (5) 

4 Indicate (5) 

5 Attacker (7) 

6 Mark of infamy (6) 

11 Museum official (7) 

12 Without a sense of right 
and wrong (6) 

14 Fish (7) 

16 Church instrument (5) 

17 Consumed (5) 

18 Lubricated (5) 


Solution to yestsrtar’s GrocUa Crosswonfc 

ACROSS: 1 Luke, 4 Bizet (Look busy!), 9 Plead, 10 Ocarina, 1 1 
Audience, 12 Skin, 13 Good Samaritan, 17 Shun, 18 Daffodil. 21 
Origami, 22 Alien. 23 'Rnon, 24 Noes. 

DOWN: 2 Upend. 3 Endless, 4 Boon companion. 5 Zeal 6 Trin- 
ket, 7 Sprang, 8 Gain, 14 Oculist, 15 Refrain, 16 Nylons. 17 Stop. 
19 Drive, 20w&m. 


West 

♦ Q 10 S 7 4 
<910 
OJ 632 
+QS3 


Game all; dealer East 
North 

*K3 

S?AK<»5 

©AO 

♦KJ 10 94 
Cast 

} S 7 4 ♦A J 9 2 

S>2 

12 0 K 10 8 ' 

3 ♦A 6 5 

South 

♦ 65 

J S 7 643 
095 

♦ 7 2 


“if you arc going to make more than 
one misjudgement in a match.” 
observed Hast, “it is a good idea to 
make them on the same hand.” I 
suppose that two of his partnership’s 
decisions were defensible, but one 
was certainly criminal. 

East opened ] © and South, 
surprisingly, passed. West hid 1 ♦ 
and North doubled. East raised to 


Perplexity 


What is the next item in this scries: 
2.1, 3.5. 33. 23. 13. 2.4. 23. 2.6. 1.8. 
17. 2.8. 2.9, 3.7....? 

Hint: If these figure do resist 

to rellyou what they mean 
Your computer may assist 
But look not on the screen. 

A Larousse Desk Reference 
Encyclopedia will be awarded to the 
first correct answer opened on 14 
November. Enures to: Perplexity, 
The Independent, 1 Canada Square, 
Canarv Wharf, London E14 5DL. 


34. South bid 4?\ and all passed. 

Any reflections on the bidding 1 . 1 
With the known double fit. West 
should have pushed on to 4 ♦ . This 
was always likely to be cheap and. as 
the cards lie. a possible make if the 
defence was anything less than 
accurate. But the play is the thing. 

West led his fourth highest spade, 
the seven, and declarer shrew dis- 
played low from dummy. East won 
with his jack, cashed the ace and 
finessed *9. When Ihis drew the 
ace it was all over. South’s losing 
diamond eventually going away on a 
winning club. 

Well, what was the hanging 
offence? By trusting the lead to be 
fourth highest and applying the 
Rule of Eleven, East should have 
been able to place his partner with 
♦O.10.8,7.(x). In other words, had 
he followed with *2. would .still 
have won and West could have 
switched to diamonds while his 
partner still controlled the clubs. 
Then at least East-West would have 
ended with a plus score. 


19 October competition answers 
Numeracy: 10 Cube Root of a 
Thousand; 3 Sixty- Degree Angles in 
an Equilateral Triangle: 32 Degrees 
Fahrenheit al Which Water Freezes. 
Literacy: b Characters in Search of 
an Author, 3 Musketeers of 
Alexandre Dumas; 2 Gentlemen of 
Verona. 

Perplexity: 

12 Words in the Previous Sentence: 
7 Letters in Its Last Word; 

1 Question Mark al Its End. 
Winner Mrs M Wanders (London). 


T‘ 
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The big picture 

Mad Dog and Glory 

Sun 10pm BBC2 

John McNaughton's extraordinary 
Henry, Portrait of a Serial Killer 
really should have been the last 
word on serial-killer movies. But 
that was in 1986, and, as we all 
know now. it wasn't. McNaughton 
is a gifted, idiosyncratic director - 
and his unusual romantic drama 
from 1992 casts Robert De Niro as 
a loser who happens to save the life 
of a gangster (Bill Murray), and is 
rewarded with the "gift" of club 
bartender, Uma Thurman, for a 
week. But then they fall in love. 


Television preview 

Recommended viewing this weekend 
by Gerard Gilbert 


TV is Dead, Long Live TV Sat 8.10pm BBC2 
Fire - Live! Sat 9pm I TV 

Screen Two: Look Me in the Eye Sat 9.30pm BBC2 
Video Diaries Sat 10.45pm BBC2 
Don’t Leave Me This Way Sat 11.25pm 04 
American Visions Sun 7.20pm BBC2 


T he counter-revolution in the BBC’s approach 
to art history is now in full flood. With Sister 
Wendy streaming up the right in a wimple 
and crooked smile, and the Independent's Andrew 
Graham-Dtxon flowing down the left at a more 
languid pace - along comes Robert Hughes, he of 
Shock of the New fame. 

Hughes apparently pitched the idea for American 
Visions (Sun BBC2) to the BBC directly after The 
Shock of the New 16 years ago. but as he told Radio 
Tunes this week, they weren’t interested... “until 
the BBC woke up to the fact that its MTV-ish treat- 
ment of the arts wasn’t working, so they dusted off 
the old dinosaur of the didactic mini-series, and here 
I am again." 

As didactic old dinosaurs go, Hughes and his series 
are good value. Australian without' being David 
BelJamy-ish, Hughes is forceful without getting in the 
way. His thesis begins with the victorious American 
revolutionaries eschewing all things British, and 
embracing the architecture of ancient Greece and 
Rome. It was meant to be a gesture towards 


democracy. The irony is that both Athens and Rome 
were empires, and both were based on slavery. 

1 took an instant dislike to this week’s Screen 
Two , Look Me in the Eye (Sat BBC2), and then very 
slowly began warming to it. Writer-director-editor 
(now that’s what 1 rail an auteur) Nick Ward is 
obviously steeped in 1960s British cinema - and 
Antonioni’s Blow-Up in particular, and his film is 
ravishing to look at, with cold, hard-edged colours, 
and a pale-skinned, raven-haired heroine (Caroline 
Catz) of great beauty. What I disliked was the hack- 
neyed tale of romantic obsession; what I eventually 
wanned to was V&rd's 'own obvious obsession with 
the film's real subject - the visual image itself. 

TV is Dead, Long Live TV (Sat BBC2), could more 
accurately be titled TV is Dead, Long Live die Internet, 
Comparing the birth pangs of television over 60 years 
ago with those of the Internet today, this Horizon 
Special suggests that interactive technology is the way 
forward. Tbday’s kids don’t want to passively consume 
television in the way of their parents. Just wait t£Q they 
grow up and get demanding jobs. 


The sell on this week's Video Diaries (Sat BBC2) 
i& XJhostb uster - the Real Thing”, anti the- half- 
promise is that veteran psychic investigator, Maurice 
Grosse, will capture a ghost on his camcorder. I 
won’t spoil the outcome for you, suffice to say 
that the chipper 76-year-old Grosse, with his slightly 
bedraggled RAF-style moustache, is a TV natural 

Talking of ghosts, lead singer of 1970s glam rock- 
ers The Sweet, Brian Connolly, hardly looks able to 
finish a sentence, let alone play Butlins, Bognor Regis. 
Don't Leave Me lids Why (Sat C4) catches up with 
Connolly, a man who had 14 heart attacks in 24 hours 
and lived to sing “Wig-'Wag Bam” again. 

If you happen to be sitting around tonight yearn- . 
ing for vicarious excitement, then Alastair Stewart is 
your man, Stewart, whose solemn tones are supposed 
to lend an air of edification to Police, Camera, Action!, 
performs the same trick for Fire - live! (Sat ITV), 
with cameras hanging around fire stations all over the 
country waiting for some poor sap to fall-into a bonfire 
or set the curtains alight with burning chip fat. It used 
to be called ambulance chasing. 


The big match 

Newcastle y MidcOesbrwgh 

Sun 3pm, Sky Sports 1 

What a difference a day makes - 
in this case for Faustino Asprilla 
and his great performance against 
Ferencvaros. If Asprilla and Gina la 
are at their best again - and RavanelK 
(above) is in shirt-lifting form, this 
■should be a cracker. The North-East - 
derby crowd will do the. rest 




BBC1 


Saturday television and radio 


BBC 2 


ITV/London 


7.05 The Pink Panther Show (R) (2645550). 

7.25 News, Weather (28958401. 

730 Children’s BBC- The Morph Files 7.40 Speed 
Racer. 8.05 The Real Adventures of Jonny Quest * 

8.30 The New Adventures of Superman (326092 8). * 

9.15 Live and Kicking. Harry Enfield and TV chef 

Ainsley Harriott are the guests, and agony uncle 
Aric Sigman discusses dyslexia (S) (51107181). 

12.12 Weather (4430869). ,. - - -;~ 

12.15 Grandstand. Introduced by Dougie Dopifetiy, 12.20 
Football Focus. 1.00 News. 1.10 E&d&lrani • • • -* 
Ascot: the 1.20 United House Devefo|jment 
Novices’ Hurdle Race. 1 .30 Formula Ford Festival: 
25th anniversary of the prestigious single-seater 
event 1.50 Racing from Ascot: the 1.55 Bagshot 
Handicap Steeple Chase. 2.05 Formula Ford 
Festival. 2.25 Racing from Ascot: the 2 .30 United 
House Construction Steeple Chase (Handicap). 

2.45 Netball: England v Jamaica. Coveragecffhe ' 
opening match of a three-test series from the NEC, 
Birmingham. 4.15 Football Latest 4.20 TV 60: A . - 
look at 60 years of television sport AACTfinal - 
Score (5) (38260647). 

520 News. Weather (7048208). * " - - ^ ' ' 

5.30 Regional News and Weather (77571 7). 

5.35 Cartoon (J 62024). 

5.45 Children in Need (S) (168208). * 

535 Jim Davidson's Generation Game (SJ (75 1 024). * 

6.55 Nod's House Party (S) (306376). 

7.50 The National Lottay Live. Petu la Clark and 
Maureen Lipman join Bob Monkhouse for this 
week's live draw (S) (692621). * 

8.05 Casualty. An RAF pilot battles with a secret feat 
warring grannies contribute to a bonfire acadant^^ 
and a habitual drunk cries wolf once too oflifiTSj 
(687376). * 

835 News and Sport, Weather {Followed by National 
Lottery Update) (456734). * 

9.15 Eflfil A Chad’s Cry fur HelpCSandor Stem 1994 
US). Who comes up with titles like these? A 
committee of speak-your-waght machines? 

Anyhow, it accurately reflects this join-the-dots TV 
thrillerin which hospital doctor Veronica Hamel 
(forever public prosecutor Joyce Davenport to Hill 
Street Blues fanslctwes to suspect tfctt a.six-yeaK ’ 
old boy in her care teodng poisoned fir: His'&athej*' 
Pam Dawber (forevet^ipdy McConrail totfterfr f ■■ 
and Mindy fere) (S) G)53647 ). o_,' 

10.45 Match of the Bay. MSigiestef United v Chefeea s'! 


themainevent(SJ(9 
11.55 The Stand Up. Show. 


7463).* 

tier Ted's Anfef (Wanton 


12.25 Top of the Pops. From Friday YS) #40295 W ‘ -• v - 

1 .00 Woodstock 94. First half a two-part film 

chronicling the 25th-anniversary rock concert held 
in New York State in August 1994. Santana, Joe 
Cocker, Bab Dylan, Peter Gabriel and Crosby, Stills 
and Nash are among the players (S) (13406). 

2.30 Wteather (4998721). To 2.35am. 


7.10 BBS! The Saint in London (John Paddy Caretains 
1939 UK/US). Suave George Sanders took over as 
Leslie Charteris’s super-hero in this tale pitting 
Simon Templar against currency fraudsters. Blonde 
bombshell Sally Gray co-stars (3205802). 

8.20 Open University: Age and Identity (8864395). * 

9.10 Seeing Through Maths (1605260). *935 
The Big Picture (9770622). 

"lttOO Chanakya (S) (4724901). 

10.35 .Network East (3) ( 61991$% % <■ -f 

U.20 Bofiywood or Bust! (SW96tf2598). . -’ ‘ 

11.50 LSfcfime&in a Day (S) (6376227). y ‘ : :- y " ( 

12.00 Sim 96 wffli Bajiy Npimafl (3X67734). 

1230 FtybjgDown to ffloCJTtorrten FreeJapd'.- -'?■ VZ* 

1933 US). Screen history Jrt the making 
met Fred for the first tipiei darjcpd a WfetjSsjtte&W 
■"= Carfeca and stole tha mg^jSwrt its norr?naf SB®, 

Dofores Ddttio an&GdreFfayjflorid. Buewtela- 
mpvte. Swnmering^ntjriochrome art decosete£-' • 
suitably lunatic chorecgrapby.fthis IsUte ofe with 
the chorus girts dancing on the wingsof the \ • 

• aeroplane) and an exhilarating VinderitYasnans --- 
setae. Drop the shopping and en\vy(4Tl2753). V> ; 
1 35 BUS A Night tofterownber (Roy B?*karl95&UR).' ■: 

' The first half of a Kenneth More ddubl^LstiBs 
. solid, Eric Anabferaripted account of ftfe siting of 

' . the Titani&(2971 2550). * £* " 

335 BSQ Gennrieve'Oienry Cornelius 1953 UK). 
FamouslyabysMa^for the gentility of British 
cinema fotf«49Sbs, this gentle social comecfeM.-^ 
about twodbuptes racing in the Londprvti^'^g^x 
i /- classic car rally is also a wondafuffiM^fiy* ‘ 

exercise in cinematic storyfalifr£?5 794043). * 

530 TOTP 2 (S) (9§33024). 

6.05 Rhodes (S) T459314). * 

7.00 News and Sport, Weather (927869). * 

7.15 Assignment Julian Ptettifer reports on the vast 

worldwide trade in humarts, following illegal 
immigrants as they make their way from 
Bangladesh to Europe (S) (240686). * 

8.00 What the Papers Say. Jonathan Freedland of the 
Observer reads the papers (S) (292005). * 

8.10 TV is Dead, Long Live TV. See Preview, above 
(675531). 

9JD0 Have I Got News far Vbu. Elvis Costello and 
Gordon Kennedy from last night (S)(l 208). * 

930 Screen TWoc Lorik'Me tothe EyeLSee Preview, 

; • -above(S)(325318IL*.- -;:V.,.c 

10.45 Vkfeo Diaries: Gbosftusterv-^'Real Thing. Sefe'^ 
Preview, above (57(575598).* :■ • 

11.45 Later 1 with Jopls Holland -49 NbtpuL~H)ghngh 1 ^ 
r . from te shows, Tridudtag iAlanis Morisseflje, OasJSV'? 

Port fe h ea d and Crowded HdusafS) (564482). 

12.45 EB3 Abbott and CosteHo Meet FrarritoBtein 
(Charles T Barton 1948 US). Two raflway porters 
unwittingly deliver authentic monsters to a wax 
museum. Bud and Lou are joined by Lon Chaney 
Jr; Bela Lugosi (Followed by Weatherview) 
(8591222). To 2. 10am. 


6.00 GMTV 6.00 News. 6.10 Mole in the Hole. 6.30 
Professor Bubble. 7.10 Disney's Wake Up in the 
Wild Room. 8-20 Gargoyles. 830 Alien fcngers. 
(1209869). 

925 Wow. Electronic child-minder with Simeon Courtie 
and Sophie AJdred (S) (72636005k' f 

11.00 The Noise. Pop show features Radio One 

DJ. Jo Wiley (SJ (8598). 

1130 The Chart ShovnSp664^^ 

1239 Love 

1 ! ' jk 


bi 


her 

v’C^^Agnes Laurerrt, James ftobertsorU*Btfi^^^mie 
r ifc> Handl star (981901). 

3.50 seaQuest 2032 

4.45 DN News^SdM^^ft^fSier (5 379647). * 

5.05 (Followed by LWT 

Lottery Result) (S) 

(296579). * 

8.15 Family Fortunes (S) (51 6685). * 

845 mi News, Weather, Lottery Result (Followed by 


90-minute special in which ramerasfollow crews 
- on call at fire stations around the country. See 
Previe w, above (S) (9463). 

1030 BIS Fatal Attraction (Adrian Lvne 1987 US). 


§§3 let 


feminist stashey 
fog that can goM 
ia sexually tr 
t is possibly t 

|wrong when al 
tel Douglas, Glat 
Sgrabbit (SJ (256 
SfesaESEvafe 


1 1987 US), 
riiarts every 
port of 


•v\ ju'15 Ttof 
5fr2tl5The 


2.15 The ChM^hajigm) (SJ (JOB 92 

3.05 E! News RevieWSJ 7395 J). 
335 Cool Vibes (5) (86739154). 
4.00 God's Gift (R) (3693222). 

435 Night Shift (7?) (S) (60055845). 

5.05 Coach (R) (SJ (2180154). 

530 News (32336). To 6.00am. 


Channel 4 


635 The Magic School Bus (3206289). 

730 Really Wiki Animals (791 5314). 

730 Hist Edition (2555227). 

8.05 King Arthur and the Knights of Justice 

(9681376). 

■ I drama (6298192). 

rses to back (87260). 
a. Italian football (84340). 
tt (S) (71376). 
i disturbing number of deaf 
i abused by their partners 

3ouds (MrchaeJ Curtiz 1942 
lyed out his contract for 
r of patriotic war-dfort 
bed by Curtiz in the same 

year ne kdockbq our Casablanca, casts Cagney as 
a Royal Canadian Air Force pitot blasting the- 
Gerries out of the sky and suffering discipline 
M blemsonthe ground (74437111). * 
_e2L3£(Raringfrom Newmarket Coverage of the 2.40 
^ Ben Marshall Stakes, the 230 Tote.West Yorkshire 

Hurdle Race, the 3.10 Zetland Stakes, the 325 
Charlie Hall Chase, the 3.45 Ladbroke Autumn 
Handicap Stakes, the 4.00 Wbnsleydaie Juvenile 
Novices Hurdle, and the 4.15 BurroiBh Green 
Handicap Stakes (5) (74221821). 

435 Four- Matrons: Electric Passions. New series starts 
by loo king at the Increasing use of computer- 
generated animation in movies such as Toy Storys 
Jumanfi and Dragonheart (SJ (451 7395). 

5.05 Brooksfde Omnibus (S) (1467078). * 

630 Right to Repfy (SJ (21). * 

7.00 News Summary aid Weather (274983). 

7.10 A Week In Politics (SJ (990531). 

■IMP Power Into Art HowthevVebeerLtumingthe' . . 

Bankstoe power station into the new Tate Gallery - 

■■ (5) (7111).* 

mAAOER. Benton's lack of sleep leads to tragedy; 

Greene's wife wants a divorce (R) (SJ (770531). * 
935 Father Ted (R) (S) (503444). * 

1025 NYPD Blue. An HIV man goes on the run after, 
deliberately infecting several women (R) (S) 

1125 Fame Factojjjjxluction (404840). • 

1126 Don’t Leavefiwj his Way. See Preview, above 


newscaster whose ratings rocket aftm^tarf 
losing it on air. With Faye Dunaway^iffipm 
Holden, Robert Duvall (8259695553© 

240 The Audition Canadian shortaboutan actor 
sufferir^from delusions of fame (7535999). 
To 3.10am. 


ITV/Regions 

MGLU 

As LndDO aespt 1230pm Movies. Gamas and Mdecs 
182531). U0BeachVUeyb3l(391J655QL 140 Tar- 
r*CasGS36Drt IX 210 Stiimaslas (52825551 £55 
Awoffl49S531L 1245rniCaralKm*tefe(997J3a 
L45am Hhx Sack Sunday (420887581 4JQam Hd- 
teSteter (516468011 5JOOi3thm Sahg(57593L 

CHANNEL 3 XORTH EAST/rtWKHJSE 
As London empb 1230pm Movies, Games and 
Videos (82531). 1.Z0 Thunder. In Paradise 
(5558800- 205 Cartoon (56838314). 245 Fflm 
Johnny Tremafri (8135503- 330 Afonott (2961 753). 
5.10 Channel 3 North East Full Time (5883753). 
tofts.- Scorafew (5883753). 1245am The Mak- 
ing of Escape fom LA<78593i 1.15am Furry Busi- 
ness (75406). L45atn War and Remembrance 
(546593A 3.40am Late & Loud <22345931 435- 
530am Murder, She Wtote (83981541 

esmuu. 

As Umdoneceph 1230pm Pwntere(BZ531A 1A0 
Cartoon Time (86904550). 125 Dinosaurs 
(39112734). 135 Easton Mix (29366395). 
225 Movies. Games and Videos (576D75311 255 
Aiiwdf (3488531). 330 IWxiOop (2961 753). 5.10 
Central Match (6883753 1 4.00am ‘ Jobfinder 
(2108203). 520330am Asian Eye (J78539Q). 


As London except: 1230pm West Hot Do& and 
Cool Cats (15203761 VWrtes: California Offbeat 
(17575734). 12.45 Wa/es.- Rugby 2000 
(17570289). 1230 West: Cartoon Time 
(17003918). 1.10 MsL- Go Wild In the Country 
-The Making of Wind In the WBkws (391 J 6550). 
Wbfoe The Bedric Chair (39226550). L40 Modes, 
Games and Videos (29360111 ). 210 Flm: True 
asa Tbrtle (3882891 335 Kngtt Rider (90538S9A 
1245am Carnal Knowledge (997135). 1.45am 
Hbtt Black Suiday (41088796). 4.10an Hefter 
Skefter (5164680). 5.00-530amSc«Ing (575931 

MBOOiM 

As London eacepbr 1230pm Movies, Ganes and Wtecs 
(82531) L10 A406T391 1 6550k LWTbuHrgCas 
GS360221A 210 WbrW at SaBng<7016784Qt ZAO . 
Vtoner Cartoon (2388043) 250A*woC(53408S9L 
1245am Camal Knowted^ (997J35). L45am Hrrc 
Bbck Sunday (42088796L 4.10am Heter Stater 
(5164680): 5.00-53 Oam Freescreen (57590 

WESTCOWffHT 

As London except: 1230pm Movies, Games and 
Videos (82531). 1.10 Champions of the Fubae 
(39216550). 1.40 Wanted Dead or Altve 
(29360111). 210 rant Gregorys Girt (397937). 
1245am Camal Knowledge (997135). 1.45am 
Fart Black Sunday (41088796). 4.10am Hetter 
Stater (5164680). 5.0Q530am Sailing (57593). 


As C4 except 730am ReaBy WBd Animals: Won- 
dare Down Under (7915314). 10.00 Rookies 
(69043). 1030 New Gamesmaster (625501 
1230 Moviewatch (80173). 1.00 Avengers 
(18956) 200 Travelog Treks (7013444). 235 Rac- 
ing ( 74221821 1 630 Real Holiday Show (21). 730 
News (912937 )■ 7.13 Noson Lawen (3954532). 
820 Hel Straeon (411043) 250 Glas Y Dorian 
(9370431 935 Film: One Womarfs Coura^ 
(544285501 1L10-I125pm Rush (982043). 


Radio 


Radio 1 

1976-55 Sint FMl 

7.00am Kevin Greening 10.00 
Dave Pearce 1.00 Jo Wbiley 4.00 
John Peel 7.00 Lovegnwve Dance 
Party with Danny Rampling 9.00 
Radio 1 Rap Show 12.00 The Ra- 
dio ] Reggae Da nee ha II Nile 2.00 
Essential Mix: Live In Birmingham 

4.00-7.00am Claire Sturgess 

Radio 2 

(MKKm 

6.00am Mo Dutta 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wright's Sat- 
urday Show 1.00 Carrott's Comedy 
Choree 130 The News Huddlines 

2.00 Judi Sprers 4.00 Nick Barra- 
dough 5.00 Apple Scruffs 6.00 
The Strawbs In Concert 7.00 
Vaudeville Red-Hot and Blue 730 
Potula Clark 930 David Jacobs 

10.00 Mining Men. Their Art and 
Music 1205 Charles Nave 4.00- 
6.00am Mo Dutta 

Radio 3 

■jo ?<?;jiw--fui 
7.00am Record Review. 

9.00 Building a Library. Gordon 
Stewart survrys available record- 
truTS d songs by Duparc. Plus 
John Pealhrrdgp and Edward 
Sectarson on new releases of 
Beethoven and Bruckner, includ- 
ing Beethoven overtures from 
Nikolaus Harnoncourt and the 
Chamber Orchestra of Europe: 
the Choral Fantasy horn the 
Monteverdi Choir and the 
Orchestra Revolution naira et 
Romantique conducted by John 
Eitot Gartfiner. 

10.15 Record Release. Beethoven: 
Overture: Leonora No 1. 
Beethoven: Symphony No A In B 
fiat. 

12.00 Private Passions. 

1.00 News; Simon Rattle - 
Home and Away. Opera. Michael 



Choice 


EuroFile (11.30am R4) this 
week examines the Gentian 
government's allergy to Scien- 
tology. Public employees in 
Bavaria now have to pledge 
they aren’t members of L Ron 
Hubbard's barmy army. So 
that's Tom Cruise's (left) 
ambitions for the Bavarian civil 
service out of the window. 


Birkett talks to 5imon Rattle 
about his forays into the opera 
house and introduces recordings 
of the most dramatic perfor- 
mances of the last 20 years, in- 
cluding excerpts from Gershwin’s 
POrgy and Bess, Janaceh’s The 
Cunning Little Vixen. Weill’s Ma- 
hagonny Songsplel and the new 
recording of Mozart's Cosi Fan 
Tutte with the Orchestra of the 
Age of Enlightenment. 17/8). 

3.00 The Department Score. 

330 Liszt at the Opera. 

3.50 The Cavern Garden Ring. Got- 
terdammerung. The concluding 
work in Wafer's operatic tetral- 
ogy live from the Royal Opera 
House. Brunnhilde and Siegfried 
struggle to keep alive their 
dream of a world ruled by love 
as they battle the evil Hagen, 
halt-human son of the Nibefung 
dwarf Alberich. Cast includes 
Anne Evans, soprano. Wolfgang 
Fasslor, tenor. Kurt Rydl, bass. 
Ehkehard Wlaschiha, baritone. 
Royal Opera Chorus. Orchestra 
of the Royal Opera 
HouseBemard Haitink. 

10.05 Building for the Arts. 

1035 Erskine and Abercrombie. 
Chris Parker introduces a 
concert featuring drummer 
Peter Erskine and guitarist John 
Abercrombie, recorded on their 
recent Contemporary Music 


Network tout 

1.00 Through the NighL 

6.00-7-00am Sequence. 

Radio 4 

6.00am News Briefing. 

6.10 Farming Today. 

630 Prayer for the Day. 

6.55 Wfcrther. 

7.00 Toda* 

8.58 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

9.05 Sport on 4. 

930 Breakaway. 

10.00 News; Loose Ends. 

11.00 The Week in Westminster. 

1130 EuroFile. William Horsley re- 
ports on the amieties raised m 
Germany by the activities of The 
Church of Scientology. Is it a 
government witch-hunt? Present- 
ed by David Waltet See Choice, 
above. 

12.00 Money Box. 

1225 News Quiz. 

1235 Weather: 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions? 

1.55 Shipping Forecast 

200 News; Any Answers? 

230 Saturday Playhouse: Northern 
Lights. In Clare Bayfey’s coinci- 
dental drama. Susie pursues a 
Scottish truck dnver im the mo- 
torway while Laura falls In love 


with a Kurdish refugee seeking 
political asylum. How are the 
two connected? With Elaine 
Pyke. Elaine Cfaxton and Mozaf- 
far Shafeie. 

4.00 News; A History ot Reading 
in Five Volumes. (2/5). 

430 Science Now. 

530 File on 4. 

5.40 The Wardrobe. (5/6). 

530 Shipping Forecast 

535 Wbather. 

620 Six O'Clock News. 

625 Week Ending. 

630 Ad Lib. 

720 Kaleidoscope Feature. How 
does the architecture of a 
theatre affect the staging of 
plays? In what way does the de- 
sign of the building Influence the 
relationship between actor and 
audience? Fteul Allen examines 
the Issues with reference to a 
variety of theatres, from the re- 
stored Globe In Banteide, Lon- 
don, to theatre which happens 
in a disused hotel. 

730 On These Days. 

830 Saturday Night Theatre: Who 
Sings the Hem? The Sinking of 
the City of Cairo. A dramatic tale 
of courage and heroism by Vin- 
cent Mdnemey. When the Criy 
of Cairo was torpedoed in 1942, 
the survivors found themselves 
500 miles from the nearest 
land. (1/3). 

935 Classics with Kay. 

930 Ten to Ten. 

939 Weather. 

1030 News. 

10.15 Alaska. Susan Jane Ham- 
son's imaginative drama ex- 
plores experiment and romance 
m snowy Alaska. 

11.15 Auntie's Secret Box 

1130 Stanza on Stage. ■ 

1200 News. 

1230 The Late Story: The Smelt. 
By Patrick McGrath. 


1248 Shipping Forecast 

1 . 00 - 6 . 00 am As World Service. 


Radio 5 

(693. 90SHZ HMf) 

620am Dirty Tackle 630 Brian 
Kayes at Breakfast 935 Weekend 
with Kershaw and Whittaker 1125 
Top Gear 1135 Sick as a Parrot 

12.05 Baker and Kelly Upfront 
125 Sport on Five 6.06 Slx-O-Six 
835 The Treatment 925 Dallyn 
UK 10.05 Brief Lives 1035 Word 
Upl 11.00 Night Extra 1205 
Night Talk with Puttie CoJ dwell 
200 Up All Night 5.00-6.00ant 
Morning Reports 

Classic FM 

(HKLO-lOLWHzFU) 

620am Sarah Lucas. 9.00 Classic 
Countdown. 1220 Gardening Fo- 
rum. 1.00 Alan Mann. 420 Nick 
Bailey 720 Russian Revelation. 

8.00 Evening Concert. R Strauss: 
Don Juan. Elgar. Cello Concerto in 
E minor. Schubert: Symphony No 9 
in C. 10.00 The Classic Quiz. 
1200 Andre Leon. 4.00 The Trav- 
el Guide. 5.00-6.00am Michael 
Fanstona. 

Virgin Radio 

(1215. 1197-lHOttlz MV IQSJHWk FM] 

6.00am Janey Lee Grace 8.00 
Russ and Jono 10.00 Jeremy Clark 

2.00 Mark Forrest 6.00 Lynn (Ar- 
sons 10.00 Robin Banks 2.00- 
6.00am Howard Pearce 

World Service 

as&feun 

120am Newsdesk 130 Inspiration 
220 Newsday 230 People and PtX- 
Ttics 320 News 325 Sports 
Roundup 33d Music Review 4.00 
Newsdesk 430 Seeing Stars 4*45 
On the -Move 520 Newsday 530- 
6.00am In Praise of God 


Satellite 


sxu 

7.00am Undun (34869). 9.00 Sal- 
ly Jessy Raphael (30376). 1020 
Designing Women (98579J. 1030 
Murphy Brown (21956). 1L00 
Parker Lewis Cart Lose (63956). 
1130 Real TV (64685). 1220 
WWF (52314) 120 Hit Mix 
08734). 220 Hercules (99208). 

3.00 Lazarus Man (35173). 430 
WWF (54208). 5.00 Pacific Blue 
(2598). 620 Dumbest Criminals 
(2821) 630 Just Kidding (3173). 

7.00 Hercules (99869). 820 Un- 
solved Mysteries (75289). 9.00 
Cops (88753). 1020 Stand and 
Deliver (13937) 1030 Revelations 
(22685). 1120 Movie Show 
(55937). 1130 Young Indiana 
Jones (51043). 1230 Dream On 
(54086). 120 Comedy (74883). 
130 The Edge (81661). 220- 
720am Hit Mix (53864). 

SW MOVIES 

6.00am Crooks Anonymous (1962) 
(96192). 8.00 Bamabo of the 
Mountains (1991) (75119005). 
1025 The Neptune Factor (1973) 
(94998043). 1220 Other 
Women’s Children (1993) 1 96111 ) 
220 Reverse of the Nads IV 
(1994) (72192). 4,00 The Pbwer 
Within (1994) (7802) 6.00 Ttw 
Air Up There (1994) (92 956). 8.00 
Blue Sky (1994) (64173) 1020 
Street Fighter (1994) (918821) 
1L45 Sexual MaScs (1993) . 
(586666). 135 Street F&iter 
(1994) (724319) 3.05-620am 
The Ballad of Lldfe Joe (1993) 
(75937375). . 


620am It's in the Air (1938) 
(94734) 820 Belle Starr (1 941) 
(71802). 1020 Latte Miss Mittens 
(1992) (42937). 1220 The Pride 
of Jesse HaRam (1961) (94753) 
220 Stargae (1994) (70734). 

4.00 EversrrAe, New Jersey (1989) 
(99494050). 5.45 Licence to Kil- 
(1989) (60405024). 830 Staigate 


(1994) (95043) 1020 Maverick 
(1993) (12407821). 12.10 What'S 
Eating Gilbert Grape? (1994) 
(444067961 2.15 Night Eyes II 
(1991) (779715). 3-55-630am - 
The Disappearance of Vorurte 
(1994) (75700845). 

SKyKMESGOU) 

. 4.00pm From This Day Forward • 
(1946) (8647956). 620 Hud 
(1963) (2987260). 820 Blood- 
hounds of Broadway (1989) 
(2999005). 1020 Overboard 
(19B7) (1768591). 1125 Space- 
hunter: The Adventures of the For- 
bidden Zone (1983) (4706314) 
130 Thunder Bay (1953) 
(6524203) 3.1&435am Rock 
Around the Clock (1956) 
(21125390) 

DKGOU) 

720am Give Us A due 
(8658537) 730 Going for Gold 
(4099647). 735 Sullivan 
(63903666). 1020 Ndfhbouis 
(1854163) 1220 EarfEnders 
(31786482). 235 Minder 
(68155647). 4 20 Robin’s Nest 
(8718840). 430 Sony! 

X 5244666 1 535 Tha A Team 
(7203024). 6-15 Bullseye 
(1828956) 6A5 Some Mothers Do 
Awe ’Em (5837869) 735 Whatev- 
er Happened to the Likely lads7 
(5515685) 825 Shoestring 
. (70461260). 9A0 FBnu The Big 
Easy (1987) (30064111) 1135 
Kofak (9435647) 12.10 Miami 
Vice (6534999). 125 Album Show 
(2357319) 235-730am Shop- 
pfag at Nfeht (62249131) 

sxrsransi 

7.00am-wxw Sport (43531). 730 
Cavalcade (33918) 830 Racing 
(63821) 930 Ice Hockey (76192). 
1020 Rugby (51550). 11.00 Hold 
the Backfe? (71314) 1220 
Sports Saturday (8721 SSO) 530 
Ice Hockey (40024). 630 Sailing 
(6685). 720 Surfing <283951' 820 
Live Boxing (798668). 1030 


Bushido (69685) 1130 Surfing 
(64531). 1230-230am Boxing 
(25628). 

SW SPORTS 2 

720am Soccer AM (5136463). 
.1120 Qavalcade (5629956). 1220 
bisida the PGA (3787647) 1230 In- 
side Ihe PGA (2118482) 1.00 Goff 
(1113937). 220 tea Hxtey 
(7715192) 320 Skiff SaBing 
(2684840) 330 Finish Line 
(3688375). 420 Golf <281826®. 
520 Asian Goff (2675192). 620 
Spanish Football 09522271 830 
Fittol MundU (2671376) 920 Cav- 
alcade (4385531) 1020 Rxmula 
Three Racing (4395918). 1120 Sport 
Memories (6600821). 1220-120m 
FA CdpCfassfcs (8080222) 

SKY SPORTS 3 

12.00noon Sailing (5696655QJ. 
.1230 Finish Line (25568821) 

120 Motor Sport (87601956). 520 
Vfefc-Cyding (36692802) 530 Sail- 
ing (10112227). 6.00 Finish line 
(10102840). 630 Gotf 
(20193192). 7.00 Uve Gotf 
(20893338) 9.00 Live Golf 
(38023579). 11.00 Skiff Sailing 
(50652444) U30-1220n*fofeW 
Fmfah Line (99130918). 

UWTV 

620am Revelations 630 Lookft« for 
Lore 720 Spanish Aniw730 Mnd 

and Body 860 Why Ffes 830 VkteJ 

Bot 920 fise and Fortune 930 felton 
1020 Revelations 1030 Lrta^fcr 
Lore 1120 Mnd and Body 1130 
Spaftsh Arctw 1220 Campus Capos • 
1230 WyFfes 120 InnHrg tor love 
130 fete and Fortune 220 reshtan 
230 Mind and Bo* 3JQ0 Chevied 
Rag 330 pin Money 420 Monster 
Sfwt 530 Seventies Rap 620 Fashion 
630 Mender Sport 720 Spartsh/Vcher 
730 Ravelatiars 820 Bushido 923 
Wtv Fites 930 Lockfoa It Lore 10XS 
Monster Sport 1030 Stand Up 1123 
Fate and Fortune 1130 Sex Show 

1220620am Njgf4-Time ftogannes 


JOBSON'S 

CHOICE 

SUNDAY 7PM. 
THURSDAY MIDNIGHT. 



VH-1 

MUSIC THAT 
MEANS 
SOMETHING 















